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I 

"you take the high road" 

Oh, she dtdrit dance, dance, dance the day; 
No, nor yestherday! 

A girl's high, piercing voice shrilled above the 
million notes of whining belts, of complaining, wheez- 
ing spinners, of a thousand whirling winders scream- 
ing in unholy discord. 

Daidie Grattan was not singing. She was chal- 
lenging and riding down the screeching, torturing 
madness of the noises of the room. Incidentally, she 
was pestering the Scotch soul of Andrew Leard the 
foreman of tne great Never-End Spool Cotton spin- 
nine room. 

Leard strode down the room hitching his shoulders 

angrily as though going to physical battle. He could 

hear nothing out the high lilt of the girl's voice. 

The other noises were his business in life. So long 

as they kept up their whining, complaining, screaming 

parts, he knew that his world was running well. 

The girl's howling chant, with the bit of borrowed 

brogue thrown in, pierced his ears as sharply as if 

she were screaming into silence. 

z 
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II 



m hev up a notice this night," he threatened, un- 
heard, as he came toward Daidie. 

There was a ** notice " against talking. With 
eleven hundred girls working in one great crowded 
room, where the floor space was figured down to 
square inches, where loose clothing was a foolhardy 
risk and falling hair-braids a menace of death, a 
" notice " against talking not only prevented waste 
of time but it also resulted in fewer accidents. But 
there was no " notice " against singing. These girls 
and women, ranging in years from fourteen to nearly 
seventy, working long hours under a racking pressure 
of speed, in cramped, torturing positions, might sing 
as much as they felt inclined to. 

Now Andrew Leard felt the need of such " no- 



tice." 



" I dinna say she's no the best worker in the 
room," he growled, arguing himself up to the point 
of battle; " and she can run any machine in it with 
shut eyes, she's that clipper. But, Sal alive ! I'll no 
stand it. I ken it's no more than one day in a fort- 
night or so that she's yon way. But she'll drive me 
daft wi' her hootin'. I'll give her the word to 
walk I" 

He stopped at the girl's side and shouted: 

" Whist your hootin', you limmer. Why for do 
you carry on so? " 

Because I love you! The mocking answer ran 
high and far above the other voices of the room. 
There was music in the words, strangely enough. 
And there was a laugh in them, a jeer, that was not at 
all meant for the dour little foreman who drove the 
room to its work. The girl had no more feeling 
towards him than she Had for the machine over which 
her fingers flew. 
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But the Scotsman did not know this. He was a 
hob-nailed woman hater, of infinite wariness. His 
rage leaped to the point where nothing short of 
actually choking the girl would have been any proper 
expression of it. But his years of training in cau- 
tion would not so much as let him lay a nnger on 
the girl's arm while her hands ran in and out among 
the cruel hooks and cams of the spinner. 

*' This minute," he exploded, " I'll give you the 
word to walkl " 

You take the high road 

And I'll take the low road 

And ril be in Scotland afore you, 

she sang. 

The Scotsman threw up his hands, and literally 
ran. 

Half up the length of the room he recovered him- 
self enough to assert: 

'* But the notice'U go up this night." 

Daidie Grattan was going through one of her 
" days." You might say it was a plain case of 
temper. There was really nothing the matter with 
her. She was eighteen, strong and lithe and sound 
as a sapling. She had only to stand from six-thirty 
in the morning till six at night, with a half-hoyr 
break at noon, feeding and clearing a spinner. 

The work was not nearly as hard for her as it was 
for most of the eleven hundred others. Where they 
stumbled nervously, or dabbed futilely at the machin- 
ery, hurting themselves, spoiling stock, and crying, 
she moved easily through the work with just the 
slightest, smoothest minimum of effort. The clever- 
ness that was born in her eyes and hands had been 
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practised now during five years upon machines, until, 
as Andrew Leard would have testified, her power 
over machinery was uncanny. Not that she loved 
machines: she hated them; hated the smooth-run- 
ning, unanswering precision of them; hated the 
choky, smelly breath of hot, dirty oil that came from 
them; hated the knives and cruel boltheads that 
went so smoothly about their business of snapping at 
trailing fingers and tearing at unguarded clothing. 
But she had a way with them. Andrew Leard 
never gave up a refractory machine, never called a 
machinist for it, until he had first made Daidie Grat- 
tan try it. Mostly, she gave the machine a little 
shake or did some wholly useless thing to it; and it 
would start running blithely. 

The work took very little of the strength of her 
body; and it might be said to take none of the 
thought of her mind. Perhaps this latter was the 
reason why the black clouds swept down upon her 
on certain days, choking her with nameless, wild 
longings. She did not know the nature of the 
things she wanted. But heart and soul and imagina- 
tion were alive and reaching for the light. While 
the hot breath of the room, the shrieking of the 
machinery, the crowding of hundreds of hopeless, 
dull women about her, beat upon her and drove her 
to the point where she must either rave and smash 
things — an impulse that she found almost uncon- 
trollable — or sing and shout all day snatches of 
song, half bitter, half gaily rollicking. 

The glaring, merciless sun of an August day beat 
down through the skylights of the room until the air 
within resembled nothing so much as the breath of 
a steaming cauldron. By eleven o'clock the ma- 
chines were smoking hot, their bearings literally 
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stewing the oil and dirty grease upon them into a 
heavy, sickening vapour. Through this the strained, 
dirt-streaked faces of the women showed like spec- 
tral faces bobbing about in a drifting gloom. 

Still, this day was no worse than hundreds before 
it had been. Her lunch, when she came to eat it, 
was the same dry square of bread and meat as on 
every other day. There was, in fact, nothing to dis- 
tinguish this day, to mark it as the limit of endur- 
ance. 

There was no apparent reason why she should not 
go on, through this day and through the years. 
There was no other thing for her to do. 

But, as she bit mechanically into her square of 
lunch, and dispassionately threw the greater part of 
it under the machine, sne knew that she was not 
going on. She went back to the machine and began 
the afternoon with the same deft sureness of control 
that was always a part of her work. But she knew 
that this was the end. She knew, somehow, that 
she would not even finish the day. 

Why did she continue working? I suppose she 
was waiting for something — sne knew it would 
come — that would set the spark to the hate and re- 
volt within her. 

It was a little thing when it came ; the commonest 
sort of thing. 

A woman, an old woman, Molly Severs, working 
just across a narrow aisle from Daidie Grattan, held 
up her hand. Daidie Grattan looked. The top of 
the index finger of the hand was torn nearlv off. 
The loosened flesh waggled grotesquely with the 
shaking of the hand. The old woman had not even 
cried out. She was looking dazedly at the finger, 
wondering dully why it bled so little. 
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Daidie Grattan looked at the old woman; looked 
at her as she had never before taken the trouble to 
look. 

In a flash of insight she saw, all at once, the old 
woman's grey, deep-threaded face, saw the arteries 
pounding dizzily across the tem^e bones under the 
thin circle of dirty grey hair. She saw Molly 
Severs' life, a life of faithful, uncomplaining, not 
very efficient service. It was the average lire, the 
common life of them all in that room, in that mill. 
That finger did not bleed much. It was a sign that 
Molly Severs' mill life was nearly done. 

Daidie Grattan saw the grey tale of this woman's 
years. It was the same for them all. Work, dirt, 
age, ugliness ; and the end — death. 

The riot of revolt that had been seething in her 
boiled up into her heart and brain. She would not 
follow Molly Severs and her kind through life 1 If 
life had nothing to give but that, then she did not 
want life! 

The machine in front of her, its power, its 
smoothly running, greedy indifference, became sud- 
denly a personal enemy. It would take youth and 
beauty and life from her and go on running, whining 
for the next. 

Stooping swiftlv she caught up a heavy wrench 
and, swinging it, tnrew it true, with all the power of 
her supple, strong body, into the vitals of the spin- 
ner. 

The wrench crashed lightly through a network 
of delicate wheels and wires until it stuck in the 
swiftly turning fly-wheel. The heavy wheel flew 
into twenty pieces and in Its destruction ripped out 
the body of the spinner. Five thousand dollars' 
worth of the newest spinning machinery swayed 
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drunkenly and banged down flat at the girl's feet. 
Daidie Grattan looked down at the wreck a moment, 
touched it lightly with her toe, then turned and 
walked the length of the room to the stairway, heed- 
less of the cries of the girls, the running forewomen 
and Andrew Leard's frantic shouting. These things 
had no concern for her. She had finished with them 
all. 

In the glare of the almost deserted street she 
walked bareheaded, indifferent, with no choice of di- 
rection. She knew that she might presently be fol- 
lowed and arrested for destroying property. But she 
was not thinking of that. She did not know what 
life was going to do with her. She said to herself 
that she did not care. 

** I've broken the thread, now," she said, aloud, to 
the world. " It can run or ravel. I don't care." 

"Who's your friend?" 

Daidie turned irritably, angry with herself for 
confiding her thoughts to the street. 

"Don't be sore, Daidie. I was jealous; sure, 
when I heard you talking to a man. It must have 
been a man and some poor guy that's in love with 
you, or you wouldn't have been laying him out in that 
crepe and ashes tone of voice. What's his name? " 

The girl stood staring dully at the man as he ran 
on. She saw the sharp chancy look of his eyes upon 
her. ^ His clothes, too well fitting for a working man 
yet different from those of a successful business man 
or a man born to clothes and money, marked him as 
one who took the things of life with light, nervy 
fingers. 

She knew that he was a gambler, though she did 
not know what were all the things in which he 
gambled. She knew, though it was not common 
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knowledge, that he was a man high and powerful 
in the inner councils of labor unions. He did not 
work in any trade himself, but she knew of strikes 
which had been called and settled by his word. 
And, somehow, there had come into her mind the im- 
pression that he gambled in these things too. 

In their short acquaintance she had felt ^ sinister 
sort of mystery in him. And she had at times ac- 
tively disliked him. Yet there was a charm about 
him now for her. Out of his eyes a certain un- 
reckoning defiance of things looked at her and called 
to her. 

** I've just cut myself off from everything I've ever 
done or known. I've smashed my machme, so I'll 
be blacklisted in every mill. I'm not going to woric 
any more, anyway. There's nobody to say whether 
I should go or come, so I'm just going to stand still 
and wait." 

" Stand still I Don't ever do it, kid," he ex- 
claimed in wise patronage. '^ Don't stand still. 
Make a play — no matter how crazy it is — and 
keep goin'. Stand still? Why, say, if you stand 
still things can hit you on all four sides — And 
they'll do it. Keep goin', and they'll only get you 
in the face, where you can see 'em. Make a play, 
and keep goin'." 

" What's the use ? There's nothing I care to play 
for." 

" Ain't there always the game itself," he persisted, 
** and it's always better to play and lose than to stand 
aside. But there's more than that to be said," he 
went on in a different voice, urging her gently into 
step with him along the hot street. '* I said some 
of it the other night. I didn't say it right, and you 
only laughed at me." 
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*' I did not laugh," she protested. But he went 
on: 

" Laughed at me. And of course you were right. 
Nobody'd ever play me for a regular ten-o'clock-at- 
night, alarm-clock-in-the-mornin' husband. But Fm 
goin' to try again right now." 

" Please, no, not mat I " she exclaimed. " I don't 
want to hear — " 

"And don't think for a minute that I'm banking 
on it — that you've lost your job and are feeling 
reckless. That wouldn't make a difference with you. 
I'm not fool enough to think it would." 

The man was clearing the ground evenly and not 
unskilfully. But there was real feeling behind his 
words, and it broke out : 

** You know what I want, Daid. I want you. 
And I want what I want. I'm going to marry you 
and take care of you. And good care. You needn't 
mind where I get my money. It's good money and 
there'll always be enough for you. Come with me, 
prl; I'll be good to you." 

Unconsciously they were both hurrying along 
Broad Street, and increasing their pace at each step. 

** I believe you," the girl said, m the shiver that 
comes before a plunge, " but if you want me you'll 
have to take me now, this minute, just as I am." 

The man half stopped. He saw the girl's reck- 
less mood had risen to a height that he could not 
measure. She challenged him, just as she had 
thrown the wrench into the machine. 

But he took the challenge as Will Lewis always 
took a dare. He fell into step with her again, say- 
ing: 

" It's just two blocks to the House of Prayer. 
And they say that's the easiest and quickest place 
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in the city. I've always figured on a high hat and 
patent leathers, myself, but — We aim to please. 
We'll be there in two minutes." 

They entered the church by a little door from the 
court and stood for a moment, silent in the gentle, 
pervading dimness of the cool interior. 

Lewis spoke briskly but in a subdued voice : 

"Will you stay here, while I go and look up 
somebody? " 

Daidie Grattan did not answer. Her eyes and 
her mind were slowly taking in the interior of the 
church. Something deep down in her — partly a 
tradition, partly a memory — was stirring. The at- 
mosphere of the church was decidedly Catholic. 
And although she had not in her later childhood been 
brought up to any religion, yet the Catholic Church 
was m her blood and walked in her childhood mem- 
ories. She knew that this was not a Catholic church, 
but it awoke the latent reverence of her soul. At 
the same time it told her that the impulsive, reck- 
less thing that she was about to do had nothing to 
do with religion. It was out of place here. 

She turned and walked toward the street, Lewis 
following, puzzled and questioning. 

" What was the matter, Daid; wasn't that church 
all right?" 

" No objection to the church," she said, lightly. 
" But what we're going to do doesn't need any 
church." 

" Eh? What do you mean? " he caught her up 
sharply. "You're on the level, ain't you? You 
mean what you said, don't you ? You're; not kiddin' 
me, Daid? You're not makin' a fool of me ? " He 

Sipped her arm and stood looking sharply into her 
ce. 
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For a moment the girl hesitated. Perhaps the 
thought that she was tampering with a man s soul 
made her pause. But when she spoke it was lightly 
and with little concern. 

" Yes, it's on the level. I'll marry you right 
away. But we needn't pretend that it's any Sacred 
Bells or Voice in Eden for ours. A city judge for 
us." 

Lewis began to walk down Market Street as the 
girl continued : 

" You'll have to put up with me. I'm an uncom- 
fortable person. 1 speak my mind, and sometimes 
I even act on it." 

Lewis did not understand. Church and city hall 
were the same to him. He wanted the girl and he 
was not going to risk arguing with her at this 
moment. 

" Suit yourself, Daid," he said easily, " and you'll 
suit me. It'll only take a minute, anyway. Then 
we'll go and get some honeymoon rags on. What 
do you say to the Boston Boat ? It leaves New York 
at six and it's the coolest way to get anywhere. 
Will that do?" 

" I guess so. I hadn't thought of it," she said 
literally. She had not, in fact, thought of being this 
man's wife, nor of any future, nor of anything, in- 
deed, beyond the action of the moment. 

Twenty minutes later they came out, man and 
wife, from the city hall, and parted with just a word. 

The woman took an Orange Street car to her 
boarding house. The man stood watching the car 
until it turned out of Market Street. 



II 

THE VOICE OF DAIDIE GRATTAN 

Daidie Grattan was finding that she could no 
longer ignore the thought that she was this man's 
wife. 

Through the afternoon, in the hurry of her prepa- 
rations, she had not been obliged to think. The 
short railroad journey to New York and the business 
of getting dinner on the boat had served to keep 
back any intimate talk or thought. And Lewis had 
kept up a fire of running talk which had saved her 
the necessity of thinking. But now as they sat in 
the crowded intimacy of the forward deck of the big 
boat she suddenly found herself face to face with the 
life that she had so carelessly chosen. It frightened 
her. And the man sitting in the little deck chair 
close beside her felt her shiver. 

He was keen-witted enough to guess something 
of what she was thinking and facing. But also he 
was wise enough to know that he comd not help her. 
She must face it out for herself. In a way, he was 
sorry for her. But he was not sorry that he had 
taken the girl at her word. He loved the girl and 
wanted her, in his own acquisitive way. 

She had dared him to take her and he had taken 
her. Most of his life he had lived by taking 
chances. He had taken her — and he would be as 
good to her as another. 

If the thought that she had cheated herself came 

12 
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to the girl at all, she put it aside immediately. She 
was not the kind to waste time regretting bad bar- 
gains. If she remembered the dreams which every 
girl has had of the coming of the prince, she was 
not now crying over them. 

Without bemg conscious of any point or process 
of change in herself, she was aware that she was a 
woman different from the girl who had this after- 
noon thrown a wrench into her machine, thus putting 
a period to what had been her life. Then she had 
thought only of protest, revolt, destruction. Now 
she was a woman looking with creative eyes into the 
future that lay as dark and uncertain beiore her, as 
unknown to ner as was the path of this steamer 
through the darkened waters of the Sound. 

Already she had forgotten the present and was 
lookmg ahead to see what she could do with this 
man. It was inevitable that she should think of 
remaking him. It would never have occurred to 
her that he might remake and change her. Already, 
with the half mystic, half fatal acceptance of the 
women of her race, she was beginning to build up 
life around this man. 

She did not love him, but she was woman enough 
to believe that she could make of him a man to be 
loved. That capability, that deftness which tingled 
in her finger ends at the sight of a refractory machine 
ran through her whole character. Already in her 
mind she was remaking this man at her side, into 
something she could admire and, perhaps, some- 
time, blindly love. 

When he did finally break the silence that had 
fallen over them, he said the wrong word ; probably 
it was inevitable. 

" You're not feeling sorry now, are you, Daid? '* 
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" I never feel sorry for anything after it's done. 
What's the use? " she returned swiftly. 

" Not a bit in the world. You have to pay up 
anyway, and the cheerful payer only pays hair. But 
you don't have to feel that way, do you? I'm not 
the worst fellow in the world. You won't find me 
hard to put up with." 

Daidie Grattan leaned away from him, thinking. 
What he said was quite true. In what had been 
her mood to-day as she walked out of the mill, she 
might have done many things more foolish than to 
have married this man. She looked at the people 
crowded upon the deck. Under the cooling breeze 
they were gradually breaking up their noisy groups 
and settling down into quiet pairs. 

That crowd, the girl remembered, was made up 
largely of women and men like herself and this man. 
Some of them had not yet taken the plunge that she 
had taken. Some were just taking it with her. 
While the great number had already passed over 
the shallows and were making what they could out 
of life. 

Not many of these women, perhaps, had thrown 
their fate open-handed to a man as she had done. 
But yet, the girl's shrewd sense told her, few of 
them had any real choice. Most of them had to 
take the man whom chance, in one form or another, 
threw to them. And not many of them knew much 
more about the men to whom tney trusted their lives 
than she knew about this man at her side. In life's 
never-ending gamble she had played only a little 
more blindly than most women must. 

She knew that Will Lewis was cold, cold and 
hard. Probably he could not live — in the way he 
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did live — without just those qualities. He took 
things from the world without giving anything back, 
she knew that. There was a glint or greed and 
selfishness in his eye. But yet he met the world face 
to face with a defiance that might be bravery. And 
to a brave man Daidie Grattan was ready to credit 
all possibilities. Such a man might be cruel. He 
might be hard and selfish. But he could not be 
thoroughly bad. Such a man might make Daidie 
Grattan tear him. But, also, such a man might 
make Daidie Grattan love him. 

She was a very elementary woman, this girl, with 
her level, direct look and her high temper. She was 
not afraid of the fear that goes with love. If she 
could once see this man without his smooth, calculat- 
ing, gamester's maskl If she could but once see 
him in a rage or in danger of forgetting himself I 
Then she could know that she had found a man, and 
a mate I 

The man at her side stirred restlessly. There 
was something wrong. He was not sure. Was it 
the girl's long, brooding silence that was making him 
nervous? Or was something happening? His 
senses were keener than most people s. He lived 
his life with his guard always up. He heard, and 
listened to, things that other people did not notice. 

He sat up looking swiftly around. He suddenly 
gripped the girl's wrist, as though he expected some 
one, something to try to take her from him. The 
girl sat rigidly quiet under his hand, but she, too, 
seemed to know that something was about to happen. 

A short puffy grunt like the single exhaust of an 
engine came up from somewhere below. It went 
unnoticed except by the man and girl sitting in tense. 
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expectant silence. A vague sound of feet running 
below deck, came up confusedly through the frames 
of the boat. 

Here and there a man or woman stirred, in some 
unknown, unacknowledged discomfort. A silvery 
bell jingled away somewhere in the ship's depths. 
And as though at the command of the bell the wind 
fell away from in front of them and the hot breath 
of the August night fell down close upon them. 

" Phew! " a man sat up to grumble, " are we back 
in town again?" 

There was no answer except a few sleepy growls 
at the sudden heat. 

A little commotion arose at the smoking room 
door, just at the head of the companionway. 
People who looked back saw a stout, bull-necked 
man, his face flushed to purple in the white lights, 
trying to push his way out the door. Two men 
were holding him back, and a long-armed deck hand 
thrust a bony hand over the man's mouth. 

"Time to put that fellow to bed," said a man 
good naturedly, voicing the supposition of the crowd. 

But the fat man clawed his way through the door, 
the little eyes popping out of his head with some 
emotion that did not seem to be quite the product 
of drink. 

As he hopped across the high threshold of the 
door some one tripped him. But, as he fell, he got 
his breath and bellowed: 

'' The whole damn ship's afire! " 

The breath was belched out of him as he struck 
the deck full upon his round stomach, and a high 
New England voice drawled back: 

" Yes, but it ain't lit up like you are." 

Men standing about laughed loudly — more 
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loudly, in^ fact, than the joke seemed to deserve. 

The noise of the laugh mingled with that of an- 
other commotion that arose on the stairs. A man's 
voice came up, strained and hoarse: 

*' Shut up I You fool — nothing but a pan of 
p?*ease on the galley stove — What's the use scar- 
ing the women 1 " 

The words came springing up the stairway and 
fell upon the nervous, quiet crowd of men and 
women on the deck. If the man had screamed In 
terror his words could not have gone deeper Into 
the hearts of the crowd. 

" Don't frighten the women 1 " It Is the Instinc- 
tive cry of men when they know that they and the 
women are facing a real danger. And the women, 
knowing that some one Is trying to hide the danger 
from tnem, fear this cry more than any word in 
language. 

A cry rose, low and complaining, as though from 
the very bowels of the ship. It ran out over the 
level or the water and came back, enveloping boat 
and people in a sudden bewildering wave of 
Babylonic sound. In which no man knew the curses 
that slipped from his lips and no woman heard her 
own stricken scream. 

Then came the rush. The first convulsive, gulp- 
ing rush, of men and women fighting for air, for 
room, for a place where they coufd look about them, 
where they could see their danger. Up from the 
lower decks they came, belching out of companion- 
ways in swlrllns;, clawing eddies of mad humanity. 
No one knew tnat was the danger — or that there 
was danger. It was merely the first sweeping, 
scorching terror running up the spines of men. 

Strong men who knew that the chances were all 
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in their favour, and who were not necessarily cow- 
ards, fought for their lives, to get up those stairs, to 
get into the open, to get a place to breathe. 

A single greasy puff of smoke came up from be- 
low and rolled out upon the crowd. It was enough. 
The ancient, animal fear of fire awoke in men. 
The animal's instinctive rush for water drove them 
piling to the rails. The slamming of doors below, 
the roars from the stairs, the wild havoc of fear- 
some noise from all the rest of the ship, were beaten 
down here upon the hurricane deck by the clamour 
of men who fought for the rails, carrying their 
women with them. Then the look of the water, 
thirty feet below, drove them back, climbing upon 
each other, to tear down the slats that held the life- 
preservers. 

Daidie Grattan stood alone. Her man had been 
pushed away from her in the rush. But she had 
no doubt that he was somewhere in the mad struggle, 
fighting for a belt for her, and that he would come 
back to her. 

She saw the life-preservers come piling down upon 
the deck, saw men and women grab and fight each 
other for them. She saw dozens of the belts torn 
to shreds, saw the rotting saw-dust from them kicked 
about into people's faces. 

She did not blame the people. They were foolish. 
But they were made with fear. She could under- 
stand it, for the fingers of fear were gripping at her 
heart, even as she coolly brushed off the people who 
fought and jostled her. 

A thick, black belch of smoke came shooting up 
the stairway, and another came up over the deck on 
the port side. It drove the people, fighting in 
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desperatioiii to the starboard side. A woman went 
down screaming under the foot of the rail. 

Officers and crew, a pitiful, unready handful for 
such a crowd, came shouting in among the mass. 
The danger that the people, crowding to the rail at 
this height, would capsize the ship was even more 
pressing than the fear of fire. 

The frenzied shouts and curses of men, howling 
and swearing at the ship's owners who were mur- 
dering them, at the crew who fought them, at the 
helpless women who were in their way, were more 
horrible and frantic than the heart-tearing cries of 
the women or the submerged treble screaming of 
the children. 

The lights went off, not because the power was 
gone, but because a frightened engineer, with a silly 
notion of caution had shut them off before his flight. 
Panic and abject fear settled down upon the strongest 
hearts in the murky blackness of the August night. 
It seemed that every soul aboard the boat had 
climbed up here to this deck and was fighting every 
other soul for a place at the starboard rad. Women 
and children were going under foot every instant 
and two howling men had already been thrown clear 
of the rail. 

" They're trampling him I " a woman shrieked as 
she whirled by, tearing at the outermost ones of the 
struggling mob. " Oh, God I don't trample him 1 
My baby 1 " And she was lost again in the frightful 
din and scramble. 

Only a little, a few sketchy passages, of the 
tragedy that was piling up before her, came to the 
silent girl standing in the dark. A man's vivid 
curses, a child's petulant crying, a woman's inco- 
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herent praying — and the dark struggling mass fight- 
ing to the rail. 

Daidie staggered suddenly. She wondered, with 
a queer little smile in the dark, if she was getting 
frightened. Then she understood why she had 
staggered. And she was frightened 1 The boat 
had lurched drunkenly down to the right. And 
there was that crowd fighting to get to that side, 
fighting to overturn the ship 1 That was what they 
would do I 

Men who had not yet shown fright, men who had 
stood by in the dark, men who would be able to take 
care of themselves, but who had no notion of dying 
for anybody else, could be seen slipping away to 
quiet places along the high rail. Tney were going 
to put themselves where thev could take their own 
jump. These were men wno knew danger when 
they saw it. They were the ones who would survive. 

The hard, keen law of the street in which she had 
brought herself up made her understand these men. 
Her impulse was to grab a life-preserver, from any- 
body wno had one, and slip off by herself. They 
were right, according to the light by which Daidie 
Grattan had kept herself since she was twelve years 
old. 

Then she^ thought of Will Lewis. He must be 
somewhere in the clawing scramble, trying to get 
back to her. He was her man, after all. She 
would wait. 

Up on the high side of the deck a man struck a 
match — for one of the ten thousand inane reasons 
for which men strike matches in a crisis. 

By the light of that match Daidie Grattan 
changed the course of her life. 

She saw Will Lewis' face. Belted up high on 
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the shoulders with a life-preserver, he was peering 
down the heaving side of the boat, carefully count- 
ing the chances for a jump. 

Then Daidie Grattan hated him, hated this man 
for whom and with whom she had just been ready 
to await death. 

But it would not be death. Not now. To her- 
self she vowed: 

" That cold brute won't win I I won't die I And 
that crowd of poor frights won't die either I " 

Into that howling jumble of insane people she 
plunged herself. When she did that she threw 
away her own chance of being saved if the boat 
capsized. But she was not thinking of that. 

Anger and desperation fought in her strong arms, 
and carried her finally to the packed centre of the 
mass. But what could she do there? Nothing 1 
Nothing I 

" Oh move, move I '* she pleaded. " The ship 
can't burn in a minute. Help is coming to us. 
Move! Move I" 

She might as well have held her breath. No one 
heard her. A fat man sobbed in her ear: "I'll 
never see Carthage I I'll never see Carthage 
again I " She turned and slapped his mouth 
viciously. 

The hot tears of anger and defeat came choking 
up in her throat. A heavy lurch of the boat threw 
her to her knees, piling her down with the rest. 

The boat staggered and shivered, trembling as 
though she had been struck a mortal blow. 

Daidie Grattan came to her feet as the ship 
settled. The list of the deck was frightful. 

The people were piled still higher against the rail. 
Another lurch like that would surely overturn the 
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boat. She saw In a flash the horror of their all 
being dumped clawing and clinging into the water, 
to drown each other. 

"Oh I Oh! Ohl God," she moaned, "for some 
way to make them understand I " 

Then something broke within her. Without any 
thought or will of her own, she heard herself scream- 
ing: 

''/ was born in Ould Ire — land 
Wan day whin I — was young — " 



Her drunken father had been known from end 
to end of Orange Street for that song. Girls had 
yelled it after her in the street. It had lain deep 
m the bitterest places of her soul through all her 
conscious years. 

Never had she forgotten it. Yet never before 
had she even worded it to herself. 

Now it came tearing up out of her throat, 
dragging her very soul with it. For the time she 
was not a girl, she was not even a human being. 
She was nothing but a cry, a cutting, searing cry that 
carried for its edge the keen poignancy of a child's 
untold misery. 

The wild, untellable agony in the girl's voice, 
shrieking through the ridiculous come-all-ye words, 
cut into even the disordered senses of that fighting 
mob. They had not noticed the yells or the blows 
nor even the pistols of the boat's officers. Blows, 
kicks, scratches had gone utterly unfelt, but that 
piercing, mad cry, of a soul hair out of the body, 
came to them, cut into their raw nerves. It held 
theml 

Louder and shriller, like the quiver of a wire in 
the wind, ran the girl's voice among them. It 
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thrilled them in its wild, uncanny abandon. It 
stilled them by the sheer power of nameless suffering 
that came behind it. The utter nonsense of the 
words themselves, at which they might at some other 
time have laughed, puzzled and surprised them. 

Over and over again, beating into the conscious- 
ness of men and women by the mere, insistent force 
of senseless repetition: 

"/ was born in Ould Ire-land 
Wan day whin I was young — ** 

the voice and the words caught them. 

Slowly, a step at a time, still only half conscious 
of what she did, still shrilling higher and higher in 
her mad song, Daidie Grattan, moved. 

And, miracle of all I — they moved with her! 

Suddenly, mistrustingly, but compelled, they 
stirred. Officers and men, aroused to fierce energy, 
helped. But the power that lifted the people, that 
loosed the grip of panic fear from their throats, 
that drew them to their feet to stumble up the tilted 
deck was the power of the voice of Daidie Grattan, 
swelling with a madness, a passion, that over-ran and 
drowned the fear in their hearts. 

Then Daidie Grattan awoke. She had won! 
And the triumph of it rang tumultuous through her 
song: 

" / was born in Ould Ire-land — *' 

She had them. She owned them ! If she would, 
she could sing them over the deck and into the water. 

But there awoke now in her heart, and it sang in 
her voice, a new cry. The crazy words of the song 
ran on, as she led the people slowly to the high side 
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of the deck.^ The boat righted heavily, with many 
groans. With the real danger past, a wave^ of 
thankfulness and blessed relief flooded into Daidie 
Grattan's throat. And it swelled in her throat. 

She was alive again, a new Daidie Grattan who 
had learned the lesson, and the law, of service. 
Those who can must do\ Helplessness is an irre- 
sistible call from the strong to the weak. Those 
who have service in them must give it. Daidie 
Grattan had taken the lesson. 

Her heart rioted, as she sang, in the fulness of 
life that could be so big and so simple; to give, to 
give always to the weak, the ignorant, the helpless. 

And no sooner had her heart sung out her under- 
standing of the law, than she was brought sharply 
to the test of its working. 

A child fell screaming down the open stairway on 
the starboard side. Daidie Grattan, with an open 
space before her, was the first to move. 

With the law of service still ringing on her lips, 
she sprang down the stairs. The child lay in a 
huddle below the steps, whimpering, choking, in the 
smoke. 

Daidie Grattan gathered the broken little bundle 
in her arms and turned stumbling to the stairs. A 
sudden puff of smoky flame came up from below and 
enveloped her and the child. 

Blindly she fought it off with her free arm, strik- 
ing fiercely at it. The motion confused her and 
took away her sense of direction. Twice she turned, 
groping for the stair, but she had turned completely 
around; so that her foot slipped over the first step 
of the stairwajr going down to the next deck. 

Clutching wildly as she fell her arm caught and 
twined itself in the rail of the stair. There she 
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hung; still keeping her strangling grip on the child, 
though she felt her senses slipping away. 

She did not cough or fight the smoke now. She 
merely clung there waiting; waiting for something 
which she did not expect. The noises from the deck 
above, the roar of water being poured down through 
the ship, the live fear of the fire below, all merged 
into one overpowering, drowning smother, in which 
Daidie Grattan hung and fought, instinctively, her 
face buried in her arm, for life. 

So this was death I The unworded thought came 
to her as she clung. And In her heart Daidie Grat- 
tan laughed softly. Death could not cheat her. 
Life owed her nothing. She had found its meaning. 
She had lived more in the last few minutes than 
most people ever live I 

A powerful bony hand broke her grip from the 
rail. She tried to rouse herself to new effort, for it 
seemed that some one was about to throw her down 
the stair. Instead she found herself smothered close 
in the arms of some giant. Then her senses left her. 

On the deck, she awoke to fight again, when they 
were pulling the little girl out of the clutch of her 
arm. 

A match was struck, and Daidie Grattan saw the 
face of her giant. It was a big, square, boy's face 
that looked, and looked down into her eyes until^ 
she had to speak. 

" You came down into the fire for me," she said 
slowly. 

" Yes, and I'd have gone down through ten fires, 
just to be near you," he blurted. 

She did not answer. While the match burned 
they looked fearfully, wonderingly into each other's 
eyes. 
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Then Daidie Grattan went gently back into her 
faint. 

The tide of the tragedy which she had averted 
rolled on beyond her. The screaming of tugs, the 
bellowing of river boats as they closed in to help, 
passed unheeded over her head as it lay pillowed on 
the deck. 

Even the people, frantic to get off this boat and 
on any other, were willing to forget her. She was 
part of the horror of it all. Nothing in all their 
lives would ever stir them as had that girl's wild, 
mad song. But just now they wanted to be away 
from every thought of it. 

They knew that there was now no danger. The 
fire was under control. Plenty of boats for all were 
crowding around. But these people had been shaken 
to the heart. They wanted but one thing — to get 
away 1 

When Daidie Grattan stirred again it was to look 
into the grey, untroubled eyes of a nun with a great, 
tri-cornered white head-dress which clouded and con- 
fused itself easily into spirit wings about the face. 



Ill 

HUGH barton's KINGDOM 

" I TELL you, Father, she couldn't have disap- 
peared so completely if she had gone to the bottom. 
I went over the lists. There wasn't a girl unac- 
counted for. I went to every hospital in the city. 
There wasn't a girl in them of any of the names 
that were on the boat." 

" Well, names, you can't go much by names," said 
the elder man easily. 

" But why? I don't see how there could have 
been any chance for her to drop out of the world 
that way. She was unconscious when they carried 
her off to the first tug. I had to stay back with the 
men, of course." 

" I guess I needn't tell you that I'm proud of my 
son. I met old Pierce Harding in Albany this morn- 
ing — just like him to be on a Boston boat, with 
his own car standing in some railroad yard — and 
he told me that he'd never seen anything like it. 
You know how the old man gets excited about things 
usually — he warms up like a tombstone in a snow- 
storm. He once got a telegram telling him that 
his favourite aunt was dead. Because the folks al- 
ways looked up to old Pierce as the head of the 
family they added in the telegram : * What shall we 
do?' 

" He read the message once, wrote, * Bury her ' 

27 
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on it and handed it back to the boy with the quarter 
for the return message. 

" But this morning he really let himself go. He 
said if he had a boy thatM do that for a woman, or 
for anything else, he'd stop working himself. He 
couldn't have said more if he tried for a week." 

A quick boyish blush shot up over the big bones 
in young Hugh Barton's cheeks, but he was laughing 
when he answered : 

" Say, Dad, if you had heard her voice as she 
sang that pack of maddened people across the deck 
you d have gone — And I once saw you go down 
into a wheelpit after an injured man ! So you won't 
have to stop work." 

" Don't intend to," said Hugh Barton, Sr., 
shortly. " But," he went on with a deliberation that 
showed a complete turning of his thought, " just the 
same old Pierce's chance word set me thinking. Or, 
rather, it brought me right up against what I'd been 
thinking of in a far-off way ever since the night when 
your mother laid you in my arms, and — and died." 

The old man rose jerkily and walked over to the 
window of his office, where he stood looking mistily 
out over his kingdom. It was a kingdom created 
in the work of his own hand and brain. He believed 
passionately, this keen-eyed, hard-thinking old man, 
that every stick and brick and roof-sheet of it was 
of his own making. And he loved it as only lonely 
natures love the things that are all their own. 

His kmgdom stretched up along the river for a 
quarter of a mile. Roof after roof showed one 
beyond the other as he looked down upon them. 
Thin hot vapour rolled out of the skylight of every 
roof and quickly melted into the river breeze. 

It was a kingdom of brick and cement and iron. 
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and the imprisoned water power which made it all 
possible. Also it was a kingdom of men and women 
who worked with hand and brain. But the old man 
often forgot this last factor in his kingdom. 

Young Hugh Barton, watching his father, under- 
stood some of the things that were crowding upon 
his mind. He knew, for one thing, that his father 
had never forgiven the Power, whatever it was, that 
had taken from him the wife who had been the 
darling of his late life. He had been already well 
toward fifty when he married, already a rich man 
for that time ; but he had fallen desperately in love, 
with a love that had gripped the pillars of his life 
and shaken them. Sometimes young Barton had 
seen in his father's eyes a look which told him that 
he himself had hardly been forgiven for the life that 
his own life had cost. But he knew, too, that his 
father was a man hard upon himself and just to the 
heart. Probablv just because he had seen the wound 
and felt the shadow between them, the boy had loved 
this hard-crusted old man as a boy could not perhaps 
have loved a younger father. 

" She knew there was going to be a boy," he said 
as he turned and walked rapidly to another window 
that looked out upon the roaring Hudson below the 
dam. " I am taUcing to you now as one man may 
some time talk to another," he threw the words 
over his shoulder as he glowered out upon his 
river. 

" * Keep him out^ of the mill, Hugh,' she begged. 
* Do not drive him into it.^ I have loved you as you 
are, a mill man; never think I would have had you 
different. But he will not be as you are. The mill 
cannot make him so. It will break him, I know,' 
she said. 
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" I promised, of course. To this minute I have 
kept that promise. 

" Twice you have asked me, seriously, to let you 
in. I have put you oflF." 

" Yes, I — " the young man was breaking in, but 
the father had only begun. 

" Now you know why I have kept you out, why 
I have dodged your questions and your eagerness 
which should have made my heart glad." 

This time the boy was silent 

The old man went on: 

" She was right, in the time and the conditions 
that she saw. When I looked at you. When I 
could look at you," he corrected, with a brutality 
that did not now hurt the young man for he knew 
the wound of the years, ** I saw that she was right. 
You were big, big then — but it was another kind 
of bigness. It was the finer bigness of another 
generation. You could not have been a mill man 
of the kind she saw, the fighting, bullying, swearing 
mill man of twenty-five years ago. She saw it. 
And, later, I saw it. I was willing to have 
promised." 

Hugh Barton had not spoken so many consecutive 
words to anybody in years. He had never in one 
day spoken so many to his son. The grip upon his 
tongue and the implacable set of his jaws had for 
years made him a man of feared silences. 

But the grip was broken now by some unthought 
word of an old man concerning a deed of this his 
boy. And a loosened flood of words was swelling 
upon him, as he came over from the window to sit 
down facing the boy across the office table. 

" She was right," he repeated, *' for that day, for 
those conditions; but times have changed mightily. 
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Milling is not the grubbing, pinching, fighting 
business it was then. It takes men of bigger brain, 
of broader imagination than we had. She would 
see it. I could have made her see it. I could have 
made her see that even making paper is not to-day 
a business of putting out the cheapest product ana 
getting it sold at the highest price. 

" I could have made her see the grip of the trust 
and the banks behind it that keeps a man fighting 
for his life. I could have made her see that there's 
only one way any man can fight it — by making his 
product better and cheaper than anybody else's. 
And he can only do that out of his work, out of his 
love for it, out of the driving energy of his heart 
in his work. 

" It isn't grubbing any more, son. It's creating! 

" It's ahead of you, boy. And I believe it's for 
you. 

" She would have understood. I am not afraid 
to ask you. Will you come in? " 

Young Hugh Barton sat looking blankly at the 
window opposite. He was not hesitating as to 
whether his answer should be yes or no. From his 
earliest boyhood he had had no other dream but of 
the day when he should get into the mill. But his 
father's sudden revelation of his own big, live ideal 
of the worth of good work had stirred in the boy 
something that for a long time had been working 
quietly upon his mind. 

" It's great, Father," he said suddenly. " So 
much greater than my kid dreams could ever make 
itl" He stopped sharply, remembering that the 
real word was yet to be said. 

" There is one thing," he began carefully; " we've 
never talked of it." 
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"What is it?" asked the old man, looking up, 
on guard. 

"The people," the bov returned simply; " thp 
people who make the work possible." 

The old man settled back easily. He had no un- 
easiness, now that he knew what was coming. The 
boy had been listening to the long-haired fellows in 
college. Six months would knock that out of him. 

"Well?" 

" rU try to make you see what I feel, Father. 

" Do you remember Jennie Rupert? Probably 
you don't. She was the brightest and prettiest girl 
m my class in the high school. Her father broke 
down in the mill. She had to leave school. She 
went into the mill. There was nothing else she 
could do. She married at seventeen, to get out of 
the mill. At eighteen she was back in the mill, 
working for a drunkard. She kept a roof over him 
and a table for him till he drank himself to death. 
She's back in the mill now, a widow at twenty-one; 
looks, strength, health, all gone. She won't live 
two years." 

" Well? " queried Hugh Barton, Sr., evenly. He 
was interested to know just what the conclusion 
would be. 

" I was just wondering whether the world needs 
paper that badly." 

The old man was a little surprised. He had 
thought that he had heard all the arguments of 
what he called the long-haired fellows. This was 
different. 

But he made no comment. 

" There's Johnnie Slocum down in the blow-pit," 
young Hugh went on. " He was brighter than I 
was. He was twice as willing to study. He could 
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have made a career if his father hadn't been killed 
on our main shaft. 

" I saw him to-day. He's six months younger 
than I. But he hasn't got a thing ahead of him but 
a dollar-forty-five in the pit from now, say, through 
the next forty years. 

" I was wondering whether I need a fortune that 
badlv." 

The old man sat tight. There was only one thing 
dangerous in the business. That was that the boy 
meant every word of it, and would act on it. There 
was that difference between this boy of his and the 
thousands of people who were moutning these things 
about the country. He must be careful. He must 
hear more. 

" Of course, Father, I'm not such a ninny as not 
to see that these people will not be any better off by 
my staying out of the mill. And I know, too, that 
things cannot be done much differently here than in 
other mills. You've got to make money or shut 
down. And then they'd be worse off." 

" With that much common sense for a start, we 
ought to get somewhere. I suppose, in a way," the 
old man said slowly, " it was a mistake to bring you 
up here right among the boys and girls that would 
have to work for you. But I'd seen too many mill 
men's children despise the place where their money 
came from and the people that had to work in the 
mill. I was bound that my boy would know that 
they were men and women. Men as good as him- 
self, some better. But now, at the start, all that 
is going to make things harder for you." 

But I don't see why it should. They know me. 
They know I was a square kid. I never got any- 
thing in this town, in school or outside, that I didn't 
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earn. I don't see why I couldn't deal with them 

man to man, just as I did boy to boy.'^ 

" You can't. And they don't want you to." 

"I — I don't understand," the boy answered, 

guarding his tongue. 

** Well, look here. You've been around here a 

{ear now since you came home from college, while 
've been making up my mind for this talk with you. 
You got up that athletic club for the younger fellows. 
As soon as you persuaded them that it wasn't a 
Bible class scheme or anything, you got the live 
young fellows in. Now, just as long as they think 
you're doing it for the fun you get out of it — All 
right. But the minute you set foot in the mill you'll 
be a boss, and they'll know why you were doing all 
this. See? They'll think they're on to you right 
away. You weren't doing it for them. You were 
trying to make better workmen out of them, so you 
could get more out of them for the same money. 

" Haven't I myself, for fifteen years, ever since 
the first union organiser got into the mill, haven't 
I been trying to get back to a personal footing with 
them. Can I do it? No, sir. They don't want to 
talk to me. They don't want to know about the 
things and the people I have to fight, in order to 
keep going all the year and to give them wages. 
There s old George Nulty, for instance. That 
man's worked forty-two years for me. I licked him 
once, down there in the old beatle room — for tell- 
ing me that I didn't know good pulp stock when I 
saw it. We were the best of friends for twenty 
years after that. 

" Will he talk to me now, when they want any- 
thing? No. He'd rather send up some glib loafer 
from the machine room that'll talk a wheel off me. 
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about how much George Nulty produced last year, 
and just how little he got back in the form of wages. 

'^Confound itl " the old man exploded, jumping 
from his chair. " I don't eat the money. You 
don't spend a lot of it. Every dollar that mill ever 
earned has gone right back into it, except for my 
living and yours — IVe got a right to tnat much, 
ain't I ? " he snapped. 

"Yes, but just because you've done that — put 
the monev back into it — you've got a three-million- 
doUar mill, instead of a hand screen that you started 
with. George Nulty, for instance, hasn't got any- 
thing. If he broke down to-morrow — and he will 
— you wouldn't even pension him." 

" I would not. What would they do to me if I 
broke downl If I was in real trouble? If they 
knew that I had to have a certain number of tons 
of paper on the cars every day between now and 
the first of November, or be ruined; what would 
they do ? They'd go on strike 1 Glad of the chance 
to take more money out of me through the nose 1 " 

" I know that. Father," Hugh said, cooling in the 
face of his father's excitement. He felt that they 
were in for a quarrel and he hated it. Still, he 
knew that this thing would have to be gone through 
with sometime. He took the thing in his hands 
without flinching: 

" But why does the mill have to keep on growing? 
It's too big now for you ; too big for any man. Why 
couldn't some of the money go back another way? " 

" That question's too elementary for you," the 
old man said sharply, suspiciously. " You know the 
answer as well as I do. Everything is getting bigger 
in this country. You've got to keep on producing 
more and more of one thmg in order to keep up." 
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" I know," the young man agreed, " you eliminate 
wastes that way. But you don't see the other 
wastes. There are bigger wastes right in every 
room of your mill than you can ever cut out by 
doubling production." 

" By Teeswax 1 young man, you come right out 
now and show them to mel I'll pay you every 
dollar you can show me how to save ! 

" I don't have to stir from here to point them out 
to you. Your biggest cost is for labour. Your 
biggest waste is in that. You have men down 
through the mill, hundreds of them, drawing full 
pay, who don't earn fifty cents a day." 

" Don't I know it 1 " the old man agreed heartily. 
"Don't we all know itl But what can we do? 
Will the Union let me pay a man what I know he's 
worth? No, sir. I've got to pay every man what 
the best man's supposed to be worth." 

" That's their side," said young Hugh quickly. 
" If you and I were on that side we'd be in the 
Union fighting for everything we could get." 

"Well? What's the answer, then?" 

" Give the men on each kind of work something 
like what their work actually contributes week by 
week. They'll cut out the waste for you. They'll 
eliminate the shirkers for you." 

" Co-operation 1 " the old man shouted. He 
raised his clenched fists above his head and brought 
them crashing down on the table. " Never 1 
Never 1 " 

The boy was startled by the sudden, wild rage 
into which his father had flown He knew that it 
was time for himself to be quiet. The old man 
was clutching at the table, shaken, and very evidently 
trying to get back control of himself, and breath. 
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" Their share ! " he broke out again. " Give 
them a share, and they'd want more and more. And 
they'd have to get it I Would they care if the mill 
was falling down? Would they care if the machines 
were going to pieces ? Would they leave me a dollar 
surplus to buy new wood lands — to re-forest the 
old? No 1 They'd iust want to suck the thing dry, 
to kill the goose quick. All they'd want would be : 
let them get their share to-day; and let ruin take me 
and my mill to-morrow 1 

" That's where they'd land you. They won't do 
it while I'm alive," he roared, his anger rising furious 
again. " And, by the Lord Almighty ! if you think 
you're going to whistle my life work away that way 
when I'm gone — I'll fool you 1 " 

He strode furiously to the door, snatched it open, 
and rushed out, crasning the door shut behind him. 

He did not hear the boy's quiet words : 

" I don't deserve that. Father." 

But some feeling of the boy's clean, ingrained 
manliness, which he had insulted, must have come to 
Hugh Barton outside. For he came quickly back 
to the door and pushed his head inside, to make what 
was nearer to an apology than Hugh Barton had 
ever made to any man. 

" We're both wrong, boy," he said. " We 
haven't come to any bridges yet." And the door 
closed quietly behind him. 

To the last day of his life young Hugh Barton 
was thankful for the impulse that had sent his father 
back with that word of understanding. He knew 
that it had not been easily done. 

Hugh sat heavily at the table, thinking; thinking 
of Daidie Grattan, whose name, even, he had not 
been able to learn; talk of her had opened up all 
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this never-to-be-forgotten scene. There was the 
mother, too, whom he had never had. A message 
had come to him from her, out of the wisdom of 
mothers. And finally there was this father whom 
he loved; with whom, somehow, he must work. 
And again he passionately thanked the impulse that 
had sent his father back with that last word. 

A queer, quaking cry came up out of the mill to 
him sitting there. It might have been a murmur 
of horror, or just the whisper of some unnamed 
terror. 

Hugh Barton saw the terror in the faces of clerks 
and bookkeepers and stenographers as he rushed 
through the big outer office. They knew nothing. 

In the first big machine room where he landed 
from the stairs men were running together and talk- 
ing through the dull roar of the machines. He 
could not hear as they did, for his ears were not 
used to the regular noise as theirs were. But he 
caught a persistent mention of the engine room. He 
ran in that direction, remembering, with a revulsion 
of horror, how his father had always hated that 
particular room. He had been obliged to spend 
what he had considered unnecessary money on it. 

The four giant Corliss engines were running with 
all the slick, smooth, silent unconcern which had 
made them essential to the running of the finer, high 
grade paper machines. And suddenly, Hugh Bar- 
ton hated them; unreasonably, as his father had al- 
ways hated them. 

A huddle of men stood about something on the 
polished floor of the room, over beyond the great 
fly-wheel of the farthest engine. Hugh Barton 
walked swiftly around the engine. As he passed 
the last, he looked quickly at the enormous wheel. 
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running like a sleeping top. The oily, dizzily 
polished floor, a light guard rail broken through, the 
humming wheel; the three told a swift, simple tale. 

Men told him the tale, in short jerky sentences, 
as he sat flat on the floor holding his father's head 
pillowed in the sweep of his big arm. 

His father had come stamping down into the 
room, as he always came into this room. He had 
stepped close to the fly-wheel. His foot had slipped. 
The guard rail had broken under his weight. He 
was a heavy man, you know. His head had jerked 
back into the wheel. Just one blow at the base of 
the head. Before you could see it, you know. 
Then he was lying out on the clear floor. There 
was hardly any mark, just one blow — but — 

Then Hugh Barton opened his eyes. The engi- 
neers and oilers pushed away. 

Evidently Hugh Barton recognised the face bend- 
ing over him, for he said plainly, simply : 

" She will understand — I'll make her under- 
stand." That was all. 

Then the boy shouted and raved to them to stop the 
engines ! To stop the mill 1 To send the people home I 

But they thought of doing no such thing. The 
man whose body lay there lifeless was still running 
this mill, as his will had run it since the day when 
his own hands had first turned it. For fear of him 
they would not dare shut down, with ten thousand 
dollars' worth of stock in digesters, in pits, on steam 
rolls, all to be spoiled by a sudden stop. 

So Hugh Barton sat with his dead. And the 
great kingdom of Hugh Barton, of steel and steam 
and water, went about its appointed business, regard- 
less equally of the king who was dead and of the 
kmg who lived. 



IV 

HER OWN PEOPLE 

" I CANNOT easily think of being without you," 
said Mother Regina. " You know the old find it 
very easy to begin to lean upon the young." 

Daidie Grattan smiled slowly at the idea of this 
capable, all-sufficient Reverend Mother leaning upon 
any one. Mother Regina was so completely the 
soul of the great hospital of St. Augusta that every 
one here seemed simply to work and breathe in the 
life that was infused mto everything by this pale, 
grey-eyed old woman. 

" I am not afraid that you will think me un- 
grateful, Mother. But I suppose I should have told 
you all along. Still, I did not think it mattered to 
any one but myself whether I went or stayed." She 
stopped, hesitating — perhaps not able to decide just 
how much should be told or how much was worth 
the telling. Slowly she went on again : 

" When I was brought to you three years ago I 
had just been through an experience — two of them, 
for that matter, but the other one doesn't matter — 
which showed me, all in one flash, how big life could 
be. It seems little and ordinary, telling it to you 
who have given a life so big and so wonderful, but 
it is big, to me, too." 

" Everything is big where a human heart is in 
dead earnest," said the Reverend Mother simply. 

Daidie Grattan considered, looking slowly about 

the tiny office of the Mother, with its card-index 
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cases, a flat table, the two chairs on which they sat, 
and the white crucifix on the wall — not another 
vestige of furnishing. 

It was late at night. The enormous hospital was 
perfectly silent except when the faint rattle of a 
swinging rosary told of the passing of some sister 
on night duty. 

This place had been home to Daidie Grattan these 
three years. She had made herself part of its life 
of service. Also, she had used it with a deliberate 
purpose of her own, and it was this that she was 
finding a little difficult to tell. Finally, however, 
she went on: 

" I might have told you. Mother, three years ago 
when I was well enough to leave the hospital, and I 
begged you to let me stay here because I had no 
place to go. That was not the reason why I wished 
to stay. , I wanted to stay and study and learn and 
grow, so that I should have something to bring with 
me back to the world when I should go back." 

'* You have done much," said the Mother quietly. 
" In my life I have never seen a girl grow as you 
have grown In the time. You are capable now for 
almost anything that vou might wish to do. Some- 
times I have wished that we might have you always, 
but I would not urge you by a word." 

" If I were thinking of myself," Daidie Grattan 
said quickly, " I would never leave here. I have 
been supremely happy. I have loved the work and 
loved the life that you have given me here. I 
wanted peace. I needed peace, and an anchor. I 
have had them both here. 

" But I came here from among women who need 
help and do not even know that they need it. Here 
the people for whom we work are marked as those 
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who need help. Some one will help them anyway. 
I know women by the hundreds — there must be 
millions of them in the country — who do not even 
know that there is anything wrong with their lives, 
or if they do think that anything is wrong they have 
not the slightest idea that it will ever be bettered. 
It does not occur to any one that they need to be 
saved. I was one of them. Nobody except one of 
our own could ever have done anything for me. In 
fact, I do not know that any one in the world could 
have done anything for me. But I am going back, 
to try. These are the people I know. I have 
stayed and learned here, that I might be of use to 
them." 

** It is very good," said the Mother. " But you 
will find it hard, for you will work alone. Maybe 
you do not know how much alone." 

*' I do know. I shall be alone always. I have 
been always alone. Now I shall be more so." 

" What do you mean, Adelaide? " The girl had 
spoken in a strange joyless tone which the Mother 
had never before heard from her. For this Daidie 
Grattan which she had known was a girl infinitely 
different from the Daidie Grattan which we have 
seen before. The Mother had seen her a happy 
girl, eager, responsive, shining with a high purpose. 
She had seen her changing m the years from an 
ignorant, untamed girl into a refined, trained, 
balanced woman, ennobled by pity, understanding 
and service. Now the Mother was hearing an echo 
of the Daidie Grattan that had lived up to a certain 
moment in a tragedy three years ago. The Mother 
did not understand, but she knew that this was no 
mere flash of mood. Something lay deep under- 
neath. 
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" But you will not be alone," she probed gently, 
as the girl sat silent. *' You draw people to you. 
You always will. And men, a man, wiu love you, 
inevitably. It will not be simple." 

Daidie Grattan smiled, a queer, wry little smile, 
and said quietly: 

" I came here on my wedding day." 

The Mother sat up sharply, watching the girl 
with startled intensity. 

She waited, and, when the girl said nothing 
further, she questioned easily: 

*' Oh, you mean you ran away, before — ? " 
No. I was married," Daidie corrected quickly. 

But just before I was hurt I made up my mind 
that I would never see the man again. I never have. 
I never shall." 

" But — but, it is very strange." Then, with a 
sudden change of manner, " But you are suffering, 
Adelaide! I wonder if you could let me help by 
listening. It is nearly the only help that any one 
can give. / know." 

Daidie Grattan, roused by the intensity of the last 
two words, searched quickly into the grey depths of 
the Mother's eyes. What she saw was the light of 
a fire burning. It was a fire that must have been 
carefully smothered for at least a half century. In 
the light she saw a heart still quivering with love, 
and there was pain there, pain that understood and 
reached out. 

Then Daidie Grattan began to talk. 

She told of her life as a little girl, most of it led 
in the streets, dodging a drunken father. Then she 
showed to the Mother a picture of the mill, of the 
women in it — herself among them. The long, 
cruel, hopeless days; the bitter, never-ending strug- 
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gle ^ of women, against hunger, against sickness, 
against things infinitely worse than these. 

Now came the day when she had refused to go on. 
Nothing could have made her stay another minute. 
Out in the street, when she had at a stroke made it 
impossible for herself to go back, she had married 
the first man who had spoken to her, a man of whom 
she knew but little — and that little not good. 

The Mother, listening intently, reached gently for 
the girl's hand. She could see it all, every move, 
every fugitive prompting that had driven the girl 
from one thing to another. 

Dry-eyed and without passion, as she had gone 
through the actual episodes, Daidie told of hurrying 
to New York, of the dinner on the boat, and of sit- 
ting out the cooling evening on the deck. 

Then came the hurrying, choking tragedy of the 
fire, up to the moment when, in the flash of a match, 
she had seen Will Lewis' face — and had dropped 
him, there and then, forever out of her life. If he 
had died — as he did not do, and had no intention 
of doing — he would not so completely have ceased 
to exist, for Daidie Grattan. The Mother saw it. 
She saw that there would never be any question, any 
struggle in the girl's mind. Will Lewis, whoever 
he was, had come just so far into her life. He 
would never, even in thought, have another moment 
of it. 

And the Mother was frightened — strong, power- 
fully controlled woman as she was 1 — at the ruth- 
less, unbending will of this gentle-eyed, soft-voiced 
girl whom she had sometimes loved to picture as a 
nun. 

Daidie stopped at the point where she had dropped 
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Will Lewis. The rest of the story was more or less 
known to the Mother, and it was not really relevant 
here, anyhow. 

The Mother sat for a moment, a long firm hand 
gripping the girl's set wrist. Then she said, remem- 
bering slowly : 

" He came the next day. It seems to me that I 
liked him. I don't remember that he was anything 
like what I would think from your story — a tall, 
broad boy, with a forehead and a face on him so big, 
and laughing down at me in spite of his strangeness. 
I knew he was not a Catholic. I don't suppose he 
had ever before spoken to a sister. But he was such 
a boy, so determined to have his way ; so sure that he 
would find you. But he admitted that he was no 
relation. He did not have yoqr name, even. And 
ou couldn't be seen anyway. He did not even leave 
is own name. And we never told you afterward." 

Daidie Grattan smiled again, a slow, serious little 
smile, as she said : 

" That was not the man. That was some one 
else. That was the giant that carried me up out of 
the fire, the little girl and myself. I shall never see 
him again either." 

" That does not lie in your hands, or his," said 
the Mother quickly. 

" Is it likely? " returned Daidie. " I don't know 
where he came from or where he went to. He 
knows as little of me. He has forgotten. So have 
I." 

" But your name," the Mother began; " is it wise 
to go out into the world as a girl, when you are not 
free?" 

*' What possible difference can it make? " 
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" It may make none to you, and yet it might. But 
it might — sometime — mean a terrible thing to 
some good man." 

" I cannot help it, Mother. No man would think 
ahead to save me from heart-break. I do not know 
why / should be so careful. No. I will be faithful 
to what I think is right, but I will not carry that man's 
name." 

The Mother sat thinking rapidly. There was a 
finality in the girFs tone with which she did not care 
to argue. Yet, somehow, it was wrong. Deception 
is always wrong: it never comes out right, thought 
the Mother. And, least of all in the world 1 can a 
young girl who elects to lead a life of sacrifice afford 
to let deception, however innocent, be about her. 

" I do not like it, Adelaide," she said, persevering; 
" you will be sorry. The world is too little. It is 
too little both ways. It is not big enough to hide a 
secret. And the other way, it is too little to forgive 
the slightest dishonesty a woman ever tried to prac- 
tise on it. It would hurt you cruelly. I do not like 
it." 

** But there is no other way. And — Daidie 
Grattan is my name." 

The Mother did not persist further for the mo- 
ment. Instead she turned boldly to a new side. 

" Daidie, has it ever occurred to you that you are 
not married to that man at all ? " 

" You mean — that he was not a Catholic — that 
we did not go before a priest? I do not know. It 
never seemed that that would — " Daidie was going 
on slowly. But the Mother interrupted. 

" No, I was not thinking of that at all. Listen 
to me for a few moments and then you will make 
your own decision." 
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The Mother talked quietly and simply for a minute 
or two. 

Then the girl, understanding, said, with a certain 
unbending pride in her own persistence in paying her 
price : 

" I know that the world would not, even the 
Church would not, insist on holding me to such a 
marriage. But I am Daidie Grattan. I always 

faid. I always will. But I will pay in my own way. 
would not live with him, I would not be his wife. 
Nothing could make me do it. But neither would I 
move a finger to break the tie by which I bound my- 
self to him. I did it in a fit of blind foolishness, yes. 
But it was I, Daidie Grattan, who did it. And I, 
Daidie Grattan, will pay." 

From this the Mother saw that there was no hope 
of moving her. Right or wrong, foolish or wise, in 
the outcome, Daidie Grattan would do just what she 
said she would do. 

" Then take his name. Child, or take some name," 
the Mother pleaded finally. " You cannot imagine 
the suffering you may bring upon yourself by letting 
people think that you are an unmarried woman. 
Women will find you out and harry you into misery. 
And men will wink — it is their way — over a 
woman with a past. It does not matter that that 
past has been as dear and sweet as sunlight. It is 
something that some one has hidden from them. 
They will not have it that there was not something 
in it to hide. And — do not forget — somewhere 
in^ this very small world there is living a young man 
with a big boy's face and smiling eyes who will find 
you. He told me he would." 

This time Daidie Grattan did not smile. She had 
gotten into a habit of believing the things that this 
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woman said. For fifty years she had been looking 
upon the broken world as it came to the hospital to be 
mended. All the stories that there were in the 
world, all the tragedies, and many of the funny, 
foolish things came here sooner or later, to make an 
ending under the grey eyes of Mother Regina. 

A sharp, frightening premonition came upon her 
that the Mother was right, that the young man who 
had once found her at the bottom of the ship's stairs, 
in the smoke, would again find her. And that they 
two would suffer. But it did not shake her. She 
had seen her way. She would follow that way, until 
she saw where it should end. 

" Where did you think of going, Adelaide? " In 
such a matter of fact way the Mother gave up the 
contest. It was a part of Mother Regma's power 
that she knew the moment of defeat. " Would you 
go back to the mill where you began ? I have many 
friends. I could send you almost anywhere that you 
might wish to go." 

" No, Mother. I do not think it would be best to 
go back just where I came from. They would re- 
member me of old. They would see the change in 
me. They would not trust me as strangers might. 
They would be sure that I had come back to reform 
them or patronise them. 

" And thank you, too. Mother. ^ But there is only 
one way — to go alone, without friends or any help, 
into a mill, looking for a job as any other new girl 
must do." 

" But you cannot mean that you, with your train- 
ing, are going into a mill to work like the rest? " 

" It is the only way, Mother. No one could know 
that better than I. We never got any help except 
from among ourselves. Settlement workers, women 
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preachers, nurses, used to come to us. We wouldn't 
let them do anything for us. We always resented 
what we thought was their interference. We always 
thought, and you know we were generally right, that 
they came from some church, or some people paid 
them — one way or another — to * save ' us. Their 
work was almost hopeless from the beginning. 

** No one ever really helps the poor but the poor 
themselves. It's the same m the mill as it is in the 
tenements — they'd rather have an over-worked 
neighbour come across the hall and make a cup of tea 
for them, when they're sick, than be adopted by a 
regiment of charity workers." 

The Mother did not answer. She saw that the 
girl had the keen, homely, first hand knowledge of 
her people, which alone could make her work pos- 
sible. And she had learned, in the years, that cer- 
tain people have definite business in the world, for 
which God Almighty fits them and about which they 
must go. These ones are not to be stopped. 

** I shall leave here to-morrow," said Daidie Grat- 
tan, when the Mother did not speak. " I have no 
idea where I shall stop, but I shall go up through the 
little mill towns of the State, there are dozens of 
them, until I find the one where I seem to fit." 

The Mother rose. It was now past midnight and 
this woman with her seventy and more years upon her 
had been at work since half-past four in the morn- 
ing, but her eyes were undimmed and glistening as 
she took Daidie Grattan in her arms saying: 

" You are God's little girl, go your way with 
Him." ^ 

At eight in the morning Daidie was having her 
last romp in the children's ward. Little Patrick 
Fagan, the little stump of his bandaged arm sticking 
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out at one side like a broken wing — the arm had 
been shot off while Patrick was prematurely cele- 
brating the Fourth — was leading her up the aisle 
between the beds to the tune of a drum which he was 
beating with his single hand. She was singing : 

Put on your old grey bonnet 
With the blue ribbon on it — 

And the children were singing and laughing and 
screaming with her, when Doctor Lane swung 
through the door at the end of the ward. 

" Good medicine, Daidie," he said blufflv as Daidie 
stopped, blushing at being caught in anytning so un- 
professional. " Don't overdo it." 

" I won't," she returned quickly. " I'll never do 
it again." 

" Oh, come now," he remonstrated, thinking he 
had hurt her, " you know I only meant not to overdo 
yourself." 

" But I won't do it — ever again," she said in a 
whisper. " I was saying good-bye to them. But 
they must not know it." And she slipped out the 
door before he could ask any questions. 

At noon she was eating her lunch as the train 
sped along through the rock cuts and mud flats of 
the Hudson, nearing Albany. The river with its 
blue, clear water was a new thing to her. She had 
thought all rivers were made of the mud and scum of 
the Passaic and the lower Hudson. 

This river brought down to her a breath of a new 
life. It came from big places out of springs of living 
water. She took this river to her and was ready to 
love it. It would be her friend. She would fouow 
it as far as her business would let her. 
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In the afternoon of another day, there walked into 
the office of the Barton Paper Company a demure, 
quiet-voiced, pleasant-speaking young woman, with 
brown eyes that looked levelly into the face of men 
and things, looking for her place among them. She 
asked for work. 

A red man, red as to head and face and moustache, 
looked her sharply up and down. She was a trained 
worker, at something. That kind did not often 
come to him. 

" Yes, I've got work for you, but the pay isn't 
much." 

" I have to work," said Daidie Grattan simply. 

" Um — m ! so do I," Jim Harris, the red man, 
mmted. " Most of them out there don't have to. 
They just do it to accommodate the company. 
Family live here ? " 

" No." 

" Get a place to stay, then, and come in in the 
morninjg. 1 ou work a week to learn, and then go 
on full pay." 

Daidie thanked him, and turned out to the street. 
He remembered that she had not even asked what 
the wages were. Maybe she knew more about the 
mill than she had shown. " 'Tany rate," he grunted 
into the red moustache, " there's a girl that'll never 
keep a man awake nights telling him the story of her 
Hfe." 

Daidie Grattan, still following her river, walked 
on up past the mill and through the rows of wooden 
tenements, mill houses, swarming with Polish and 
Italian babies, until she struck what had been the old 
River Road, where it began to climb away from the 
river bed to run on for miles along the edge of the 
flanking hills. 
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Ahead, to the left, in the blue distance rose the real 
hills, the Adirondacks, their shimmering lines cut 
clear and beautiful in the strong light. Farther 
ahead, to the right, the darker hills of Vermont lay 
banked against the low white clouds. Straight be- 
fore her lay the smooth, unbroken plain that 
stretched away to the north into the vallejr of 
Champlain. This had been the pathway of silent 
men before the noisy white race had ever seen it. It 
opened endlessly inviting to her. But she would not 
travel it farther. Something had told her that here 
in this little town was her place. Here she would 
find the things for which she had come out to look, 
the things for which she had spent three arduous 
years preparing herself. 

She was out now upon the open hill that enclosed 
like the half of a great bowl all the low lying mill and 
town. Here, in one of these clean white houses with 
their green blinds and their trailing vines climbing 
around them, she would live. 

" What for would I be givin' me wan chile to the 
likes o' the ould rake that you are I " 

The words of strife came through the vines of a 
house that she was just passing. 

" What for? To marry her, of course. Would 
I be wantin' her for a privut sicertary or somethin'? 
To marry her an' take care of her." 

" She's bigger thin you, an' betther lookin' ; she 
can take care of herself." 

" She can. Nell Powers, you tell the truth. She 
can. But now, for the matther of looks — Can 
she now ? Can she, I say, bechune us and the black 
cat that's sleepin' there and'U niver mintion the word, 
can she hould the light of a candle to the Nell Powers 
that was, forty years ago ? I ask ye that." 
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" She can not." The old woman agreed without 
question. Then, sensing the wile of the man, she 
turned on him. 

" Out o' me sight I Ye blandandherin' sphalpeen I 
Is it Nell Powers yer tryin' to come it over wi' your 
blarney 1 O Rake o' the World I You that came o' 
dacint people, too — on wan side." 

" On two sides, on four sides, Nell." 

" I know not," the old woman reserved judgment. 
" I knew your grandfather, James Kiley, a man with 
the sthraightest back that stepped mto Kilcross 
diapel. ^d your mother, Rosie Kiley, that had the 
blackest hair and the bluest eye from the Liff ey to the 
Blackwater. But your father — I never saw him. 
I misdoubt he was a laddybuck." 

" Is that you, Nell Powers," said the man, sorrow- 
fully reproachful, " malignin' the good man in his 
grave?" 

" God forbid I " the old woman deprecated piously, 
" that I'd say a word agen the holy dead. But if it 
was you — mind you, if it was you — I'd say the 
divil took him for a handy liar." 

Daidie Grattan laughed softly, as she stood by a 
tree listening. These were her own people — in 
more than one sense. She understood them. She 
did not feel at all that she was eavesdropping. This 
was an open contest of wits. 

Through the vines she could see an old woman 
with eyes of so dark a blue that, snapping deep under 
the over-hanging, sharply cut brows, they seemed ac- 
tually black. A black lace cap fitted down over her 
silk-white hair. Over her slender, straight shoulders 
a little black shawl was gathered tidily to a knot in 
front. She sat actively erect in a low chair, and pro- 
ceeded heartily, but without haste or malice, to ex- 
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plain her mind to the man who, it seemed, was threat- 
ening the peace of heart of her '' chile." The man 
was out of sight behind the vines. 

Daidie opened the gate quietly and stepped up the 
walk to the little side porch where the old woman sat. 

The old woman dropped her monologue at the 
sound of the step and turned to survey the girl. The 
man rose nimbly from the floor of the porch where 
he had been sittmg and came into sight. 

He was a black Irishman, black hair, black eyes, 
dark skin, a black beard shaven down to the blue. 

The black, livid eyes looked out at the girl with a 
friendly interest — Tom Claflin was a friend of all 
the world — but the eyes were tired. Irishmen, 
even black-eyed Irishmen, who want to see and be in 
all the things of this world, even they get tired some- 
time. And the curved mouth above the sharp- 
Eointed chin, that was tired, too ; though the man was 
ardly past forty. 

The old woman did not speak, but sat watching 
Daidie Grattan from the eyes that were points of 
blue light under the deep brows. 

" I have work in the mill," said Daidie meekly 
enough. " I wanted to board up this way, if you 
could tell me any one that takes girl boarders." 

The old lady regarded her for a full minute longer 
without answering anything at all, while the man 
stood by, evidently ready with a suggestion, but 
thinking twice before making it. 

Then Nell Powers turned to the open door of the 
house, calling: 

"Nell! Nell Powers, I sayl Nell, here's a 
girl that'll sleep at the stair head. Nell I " 

A large, bounteously formed woman of between 
thirty-five and forty appeared quietly. Daidie Grat- 
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tan, looking swiftly up at the woman's softly hand- 
some face, flushed evidently from the heat of her 
ironing — she brought the clean, crispy smell of 
freshly ironed clothes with her — saw that it was 
really the face of a great, handsome child. At that 
instant she caught, too, the hungry flash in the man's 
eyes ; and she smiled up at the woman. 

This was the " chile " that the old woman was 
guarding so fiercely from Tom Claflin's designs. 
She was indeed bigger than he, and better looking; 
and she certainly looked able to take care of her- 
self, 

" Step in, to the cool," said the younger woman, 
in a friencjly, easy tone, " and we'll talk." 

" She'll sleep at the stair head, Nell," the old 
woman announced, thus doing away with any neces- 
sity for talk. " An' whin Nell Powers comes from 
the mill th' night, I'll tell her that she's to take her 
to learn on her own machine. She'll tell Jimmie 
Harris that from me." 

" Come into the kitchen, will you ? " said the large 
woman as Daidie followed her into the house. 
** I'm ironing, but there's a fresh breeze from the 
river. And there's tea made if you care for some. 
Nell Powers has taken charge of you, so you might 
as well sit down and content yourself. I don't know 
just what there is about you, I never saw her warm 
to anybody that way before." 

The old woman had not in fact spoken a word to 
her. But Daidie Grattan was not thinking of that 
just then. Her head was in a whirl and she was 
fighting a hysterical desire to laugh. Nell Powers 
was out there on the porch. Nell Powers was here 
in the kitchen pouring tea for her. Nell Powers 
was, it seemed, at this moment working in the mill. 
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It was only by a mighty effort that she kept herself 
from shouting out her question, whether the man 
out there on tne porch also was named Nell Powers. 
But she held in — knowing that it would be better 
fun to let the thing tangle itself up as far as it would, 
until the explanation came of itself. 

"Your things are at the station, are they? I'll 
tell some one to get them up this evening. The 
easy-going, soft-voiced woman went on with her 
ironing ; while Daidie Grattan sat, in the immaculate, 
sweet-smelling kitchen, breathing the breeze from 
the river, dreamily content to wait for the turning of 
the wheel in the hands of the all-pervading Nell 
Powers. 

The battle on the porch seemed to have been re- 
newed, for detached passages of it came in through 
the house, softened but clear in tenor : 

" The Skipjack o' the World 1 From Dublin Bay 
to Alasky and back with the wan coat to his back. 
I don't say it's not a good wan. But — " 

" Look at the exparience, Nell. Don't you see 
the settled man I'd be. Not runnin' — " 

And the big handsome " chile " went on with her 
ironing, neither frowning nor smiling. 
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So Daidie Grattan began her work in Hugh Bar- 
ton's mill, even as Nell Powers had announced that 
it would be, learning under Nell Powers' eyes. 
^ The mystery had somehow solved itself over 
night. There was, in fact, only one Nell Powers — 
she who sat on the porch and reviewed the world. 
The others were mere Big Nell and Little Nell. 
They had a legal right to the name, but never re- 
ceived it from any one but Nell Powers herself. 
She had put the name upon the other two by the 
sheer force of her will. Born Nell Powers, she had 
refused to change the name and had found herself 
a man with the name Powers. When she who was 
Big Nell was born, Nell Powers had decided that 
none but a Powers would do for her. When it was 
time, Nell Powers married her daughter to a man 
named Powers, the father of Little Nell. It was 
not so difficult as .it might seem, for most of the 
people in the countryside had come one time or an- 
other from the County Waterford where the name 
Powers is plentiful. And Little Nell, a replica of 
her grandmother at eighteen, was now taking Daidie 
Grattan to her heart across a cutter table — and al- 
ready bossing her. 

" You just riffle the paper this way," she illus- 
trated, riffling the big yard square sheets of paper 
into edge as easily as if the fifty pounds of it were a 
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deck of cards. " And you watch for a spot of oil 
and snatch that sheet out so ; or a chunk of glue that 
didn't dissolve. And don't bother with them Ben- 
ton girls that came in with us. They're always 
ready to pick up any new girl, till they find all about 
you — just so they can have it to tell. Keep your 
own business to yourself; that's what I say," she 
admonished the silent Daidie, who was very busy 
doing just that. 

" And that's all there is to learn. You'll learn it 
in no time, your hands are so slim and sure. That's 
what Nell Powers said : ' Look at her hands ; she'll 
do things, that bit of a girl.' " Now Daidie did 
not know that Nell Powers had even seen her hands. 

" And when you get that little bit learned," Nell 
went on, yelling easily through the screeching, clack- 
ing noises of the room, " then you can do it in your 
sleep. And you get sick and tired of it. I should 
think you'd work in another kind of a mill, where 
you could learn a trade and get good money." 

" Why don't you ? " The old trick of pitching 
her voice just above the noise of the machines, but 
so as to be heard only by the one to whom she was 
talking, came back easily to Daidie. 

" Oh, Nell Powers wouldn't have me work any- 
where but in Hugh Barton's. She thinks it's the 
only mill in the world. But I don't care. I'll get 
married, and it won't matter anyway." 

The work was easy, easier than any that Daidie 
had ever seen. It was heavier, it took more muscle 
than most work that women do in mills; but it was 
so purely mechanical that it put no strain whatever 
on the nerves. But the endless monotony of watch- 
ing every individual sheet of paper as they came out 
of the cutter faster than one every second, of having 
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to watch for hours together the interminable proces- 
sion of shining white sheets, of never being ahle to 
lift the eyes from them for even an instant, made it 
a task at which only the dullest could be content. 

It was the very lowest grade of women's work, 
what among men would be called common labour. 
And as Daidie Grattan looked down the long lines 
where the three hundred girls worked away at the 
heavy machines she could see every angle of their 
lives. 

They worked literally for a living, for the six 
dollars a week that would give them something to 
eat and a place to sleep and a few clothes. All, the 
best and the poorest — there was not even a fore- 
woman in the room — got six dollars a week. 
There was no way in which they could get more. 
There was no incentive to better work, to ambition, 
to anything. 

Now the grey days came down upon Daidie Grat- 
tan, days when the business about which she had 
come seemed so utterly little and useless that she 
almost despised herself and the high dreams that 
had led her here. What was there for her to do? 
What could she do ? Back in the hospital there had 
been work at her hand always; from the scrubbing 
of floors, which she had done gladly in the first days 
of her apprenticeship, and the nursing, for which 
she had shown almost a genius, up to the long nights 
of study when her mind, held back in its develop- 
ment, had pounced upon books and fairly torn their 
secrets from them — there had alwavs been some- 
thing large and vital just ahead of ner which she 
must hurry to understand. 

Here there was nothing ahead of her. And she 
wondered dully sometimes whether she would fall 
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back into the life of these others. But these times 
were not many. Nor did she really ever lose the 
hope that burned within her. " There is work and 
a place here for me," she kept saying to herself, " if 
only I can be patient until I fit myself in." 

She knew that if she was to be any real help here 
she must not let these women think that she was in 
any way different. She must hide her education and 
her training from them. They must believe that 
her life had been just what theirs had been, that she 
thought of things in the way they thought. 

She was bound to give some account of herself, 
of where she had lived and worked. She stuck as 
closely as possible to the bare truth. She had 
worked in mills around New York. And she had 
come north because she wanted to get away from 
the city. So much was literally true. But tne tacit 
deception, by which she hid the last three years of 
her life, did not come easy to her. She seemed to 
see it as an entering wedge of weakness, of falseness 
that would grow, as even the smallest and most un- 
willing deception grows, until it would spoil her 
heart in her work. 

Her worries in this were needless, for the girls 
cared little whence she had come, or why. 

She told her story to Nell Powers, sitting on the 
porch in the peace of the evening. But Nell in- 
terrupted, saying: 

" There's two things that'll put into a woman's 
eyes the look that's in yours. Wan o' them is the 
love of a man. The other is a dream for God's 
sake." 

Daidie Grattan's heart leaped, for it seemed that 
this old woman who had taken charge of her was 
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looking right into her soul. She managed her 
answer lightly enough, however. 

" Well, it's not a man anyhow, Mrs. Powers." 

" Nell — Nell Powers is me name, except only to 
some that I mislike. They may call me Misthress 
Powers — But I'd far sooner they wouldn't name 
me name at all." 

" No. It's not a man — yet, gerl," she reverted 
to the main topic. " But 'twill be wan day. And 
thm— " 

She stopped. But Daidie, nervous and agitated, 
could not let it drop. 

" I'm sure you are wrong — Nell." 

" I am, am I ? " The old woman turned the 
needle points of her eyes upon the girl. " Well 
thin, if I'm wrong, what of Him that made you a 
woman to be loved in bare feet I Is He wrong 
too?" 

Daidie had no answer to give, but sat looking 
wonderingly up the long pond where her river lost 
itself in the bosom of the hills. 

Daidie Grattan did not sleep well that night. 
There had been nothing in the words of the old 
woman that need really have disturbed her. She 
had begun to build the house of her life on the rock 
of her own strong will, and nothing was likely to 
break or crush that. She was not afraid for the 
power of her will. There was nothing within her- 
self that would weaken or that would be false to 
what she had chosen as the right. But her soul 
trembled, as she lay in the little room at the stair 
head listening to the voice of the river as it rumbled 
dully over the dam and down into the gorge below, 
trembled as the earth trembles in that indefinable. 
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shuddering instant before the lightning strikes. 

She was afraid of something outside herself. 
She had gripped her destiny with ungloved hands, 
that day in the old mill when she had walked out of 
that life. First she had thrown it from her, as she 
had thrown the wrench — to see what it would do. 
Then she had grasped it back — her destiny — and 
had crushed it in strong hands, to make it be what 
she would. Even among the sisters, in the sweetest 
atmosphere of submission and a beautiful discipline, 
she had been doing always what she willed to do. 
Even when she had come out to this life, to work 
with only the purest thoughts of service for God and 
the women whom she could help, she had been doing 
only what she wished to do. And now the fear was 
upon her, the fear that comes at times to all strong 
willed people, that jealous destiny might have laid 
up a plan to thwart her. She was afraid of some- 
thing upon which she had not counted, something 
with which nobody could count ; that it would blunder 
in, like some unaccountable giant clown putting his 
foot through the plans of her house. 

The fear sat beside her the next day at her cutter, 
a nameless, vague apprehension for which she could 
not account, but which she did not seem strong 
enough to drive away. It stood behind her and 
Little Nell while they sat on a pile of white " broke " 
paper eating their lunch — the white house on the 
hill among the vines was too far for them to walk 
to lunch — and Little Nell voiced rebellion: 

" I won't. I just won't marry a man named 
Powers, you wait and see. I don t care what Nell 
Powers says. And she don't say anything, and 
there ain't any man named Powers around here now 
anyway. But she's just got her mind made up and 
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she thinks that's all there is to it. FU show her." 
And the glint of Little Nell's black eyes and the set 
of her chin promised that Nell Powers would one 
day meet a match for her will, would in fact meet 
her own flash of inconquerable spirit on the day 
when she should try to rorce Little Nell to do her 
bidding. 

" And say, you know," Little Nell had suddenly 
thought of something else, " Eddie Duffy's going to 
bring David Jordan over to the house to-night. 
Say, he's just crazy about you, David Jordan. I 
saw him looking — ^" 

" That is your doing," Daidie said sternly. 
** You know I told you you mustn't. I do not wish 
to meet any men. You must — " 

" But why? He's just the grandest man in the 
mill — the way he's worked himself up to the head 
of the whole sulphite end. And he s not so old 
either. I don't believe he's thirty-five, though he 
acts older — iust like you do — with his slow eyes 
and the way he seems to think right through you." 

** But you must not, I tell you. Tell Eddie Duffy 
that I don't want — No, don't tell him anything. 
He must not come. I mean it, Nellie." 

"Well, I don't see why," Little Nell grumbled 
as she rose from the pile of broke and grudgingly 
prepared to go back to her machine; "when there 
ain't another girl in the mill but would be glad to — 
And I can't help it if he comes to see Nell Powers 
sometimes, can I ? " 

Little Nell was in a hectoring mood that day. It 
was one of the very hot days of the summer. The 
dry steam hissing out from the pipes around the 
drying calendars did not condense in white clouds, 
as steam should, but merely lay in heavy, choking 
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layers over the room. Tempers were short among 
the girls, and some of the answers snapped back 
across the flying cutters were as brutal as truth and 
as mean as a viper^s tongue. 

Little Nell picked out Eva Judson, an enormous, 
cross grained, bad tempered girl, and proceeded to 
take the amusement of the afternoon out of her. 
The Judson girl sat just across the narrow aisle from 
Nell while the latter sang sweetly but well above the 
noise of the sweating room : 



^^ Because I love you. 
Biffkoss I love you. 
Big Horse, I love you'' 

Eva Tudson knew that the girls called her *' Big 
Horse.' She had heard it many times, indirectly. 

Now Little Nell was bringing it out boldly, and 
Eva Judson, the hot angry blood fairly lifting the 
moist hair on her head, felt the eager, hostile ex- 
pectancy of the room; girls who disliked her, girls 
to whom she had been ugly, girls who just wanted 
excitement, all on edge to see what she would do. 

It was the meanest sort of hectoring. Short of 
choking Little Nell, there was no possible answer 
to it. 

And the tantalising, maddening three lines went 
on, rising clearer and clearer in the play upon the 
first word, " Because, Bigkoss, Big Horse I " 

Eva Judson's chair went over backwards with a 
bang as she sprang for the aisle, manhandling 
murder in her heart. 

But Little Nell had been sitting on the edge of her 
chair, waiting for just that. Her own chair went 
over backwards almost under the big girl's feet; and 
Daidie Grattan, watching, saw Little Nell scooting 
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around the end of the cutter with a half frightened 
little grin on her face, and thought she was safe. 

But Little Nell met Nemesis as she whirled 
through the narrow space between the cutters and 
the calendars. A man was deftly wheeling a long 
six hundred pound roll of paper on end across the 
floor. Little Nell catapulted into him, and man, 
paper roll and girl were hurled to the floor. The 
man threw himself free, but Little Nell must have 
foolishly thrown her arm around the paper as she 
fell. The roll crashed down through an unguarded 
steam pipe, and Little Nell was pinned by her arm 
to the floor just where the broken pipe gaped open 
and poured its withering, cooking steam into her 
shoulder and side. 

Quick hands shut off the steam at the nearest 
valve. And men who cursed with tears in their eyes 
tore the big roll of paper away to release the 
tortured little body. It all passed in the blurred 
flash of an instant. Little Nell had shrieked hor- 
ribly — once, and had then lain still in merciful, dead 
faint. 

Here Daidie Grattan, kneeling, found work for 
her hands. Sticky, pungent, hot machine oil, and 
cotton waste, and strips of white felt from the 
dryers, she commanded swiftly. They were as 
swiftly put at her hand. And with only a thin 
ground belt knife for instruments, she was at work 
at her trade. 

Men, skilled workmen themselves, saw another 
workman at his craft, and they left her to it while 
they drove the other girls away and built up screens 
of pulp sheets about her as she worked. 

To strip the clothing from the quivering flesh, to 
sop the blistering body in the heavy, soothmg oil, to 
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pack it in the soft cotton waste and to wrap it in 
windings of the wool strips — it threw her trained 
mind and body back into their old accustomed 
grooves with a click. Afterwards there would be 
time to cry and shudder with the pain of the wildcap 
Little Nell whom she had begun to love. 

She felt, rather than heard, the screen being 
pushed aside, and knew that some one was looking 
down at her work. But she did not turn. Just a 
few more twists of the felt and she would have done 
all that could be done. 

" You are a trained nurse? '* She turned to look 
up, because her work was finished. A man, a doctor 
by every earmark, was looking down curiously at 
her. Another man, a much bigger man, was behind 
the doctor. She could not see this man. There 
was no reason why she should. 

" Yes, Doctor," she said, rising and moving out 
of his way. '* I have done all that I could." 

As she rose and stepped aside, she stopped short 
and threw her hand up to her head as though she 
had suddenly become dizzy. For a moment she did 
think that her head was reeling in vertigo from the 
long stooping over the smelly oil. 

There, within a few feet of her, looking straight 
into her eyes, as had happened once before, in a 
terrible moment, on a boat, stood the giant who had 
carried her up out of the fire 1 

And she was not crazy I She was not dreaming ! 

No. For the giant recognised her. He took a 
quick step, and his arms stretched out to her. 

She stopped him with a quick forward thrust of 
her clenched hands. He stood rigid in his tracks, 
his hands knuckling nervously where they had fallen 
to his sides. 
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She had stopped him. But he had seen 1 Daidie 
Grattan knew that he had seen. For she knew what 
had leaped from her heart to her face in that first 
instant when she knew him. Surprise, unbelief, joy, 
had fought in her heart. 

" IVe looked three years for you ; to find you — 
here! '' 

She could not tell what were the words he was 
saying. But Little Nell saved her from any neces- 
sity for answering. 

" It hurts, Daidie, it hurts I " she complained 
piteously. " The pipe, can't you take it away, 
please, Daidie? " 

The doctor had applied a quick restorative, and 
Little Nell was coming back to the inevitable torture. 

" We can take her home. She seems to want 
you," said the doctor, as he got up and eyed Daidie 
with an inquisitive stare. " I wisn you would come 
with her. Miss—?" 

" Grattan," said Daidie shortly. And from that 
instant, as though he had invented the deception, 
she hated that doctor. It seemed almost that he 
had made her lie to this big man at their side. Now 
it would be twice as hard to tell him the truth that 
must be told. 

And Hugh Barton stood impotent, bewildered, 
helpless in his own mill, listening to Daidie Grattan 
as she soothed the moaning girl. He saw her 
wrapping the girl in more pads and folds of felt. 
Saw her nodding impassively to the wholly unneces- 
sary orders of the doctor. He watched them carry- 
ing the improvised stretcher down the room, and he 
walked slowly, aimlessly behind them towards the 
street. 
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VI 

THE GIRL OF THE HEALING HANDS 

Nell Powers crooned softly over Little Nell 
where she lay in the little white parlour behind the 
late flowering honeysuckle. They had given the girl 
as much of a soothing opiate as the terrible shock 
to her strength left it possible to give. The doctor 
had gone away and Little Nell was resting in the 
short lull before the pain should wake her again. 

Daidie Grattan sat alone on the darkened porch, 
her white face etched out sharply in the light that 
came from within through the open window. The 
day had brought work to her hands. Presently she 
would have to go in and take up the trying burden 
of a night of watching with agony. She was relax- 
ing, as her work in training had taught her to do, 
every nerve and muscle of her body into that state 
of complete listlessness which to a nurse must often 
take the place of sleep. But she could not drop her 
mind into the same repose, for the fear and oppres- 
sion of the night before and the morning had taken 
real shape and she knew that she was face to face 
with a situation which she must either run away 
from at once or^ stay and face out, to nameless and 
terrifying possibilities. 

One quick turn of her mind upon itself told her 

just how matters stood with her. She realised that 

she was not thinking of whether she should go away 

or stay. She was thinking, just as any ^ee and 
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imaginative young girl would be thinking — What 
would Hugh Barton believe about her ? Would he 
for one instant believe that her coming to Barton 
was the accident that it really had been ? Certainly 
not. No man would. He would think that some- 
how had she found out who he was and had taken 
this designing way of bringing herself to his notice. 
How cleverly and dramatically she had arranged it 
all I 

" How dare he 1 How dare he ! " she almost 
cried aloud as she sprang to her feet and began 
pacing the boards of the little porch. 

Then she remembered that it was not he who 
was doing this thinking. It was she herself, Daidie 
Grattan, who was trembling with anger and agita- 
tion, over what a man might think of her. This 
self-revelation — and all tnat it implied — forced 
her back into her chair, to take a new grip on herself. 
Was she already weakening, was the structure of her 
life already bemg undermined because a man had 
looked at her — had spoken a few words to her ? 

No. It was not because a man had spoken to her. 
It was not merely because she had looked at a man 
as she had thought never to look. It was because 
she knew that this man's face, the memory of it, had 
never really been out of her heart through these 
three years. 

And the man was this minute walking up the little 
walk through the dusk to her. 

He came striding swiftly up on to the little porch, 
in the way she knew he would walk, and stopped 
abruptly at her side where she stood in the shaft 
of light. 

The girl moved back a step, and his face came 
into the light. His lips seemed to have been framed 
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for a ready greeting, but the girl's movement must 
have disconcerted him, for his face changed swiftly 
and he said with a stumble : 

" The — Little Nell, how is she ? " . . 

" We could not expect better. Everything is now 
in her favour." Daidie Grattan was talking with 
her training to rest upon, and her words were 
smooth and cool — wnile her finger-nails were 
digging little quarter moons into the hard flesh of 
her palms. 

" I saw you at work," he said, in simple apprecia- 
tion. " I came to see Nell Powers ; I am sorrier 
than you could imagine that this should happen to 
one of her family. But I must see you when I come 
out, there are things to be said." 

The girl stood where he had left her. She could 
not help overhearing his conversation with the old 
woman at the door. Somehow she was pleased that 
he said nothing about sparing no expense, about 
doing everything in his power. Evidently he under- 
stood Nell Powers and her kind. 

"I am grieved that it should be one of yours," 
he had said simply. And the old woman had 
answered as simply: 

" Sorrow comes without choosin' and without let." 
It was the unblinking, unafraid wisdom of her race 
— the only race that has ever learned the bitter 
sweet of sorrow. 

Then the girl on the porch forgot to listen, for 
this man was coming back to confront her. ** There 
were things to be said." And she must say them. 
He must not say any of them. She must not allow 
any of the saying of them to come from him. 

She must tell this man her business. 

And here, within a moment or so, she must bring 
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herself to a new decision upon her life. This man 
would force decision upon her. There were three 
courses open before her. 

She could tell him a part of the truth, tell him 
that her working in his mill was merely a way of 
getting experience that she could get in no other way. 
It would not be a lie, altogether. It would leave a 
way open for her to slip away quietly in a little while, 
and go on with her work in some other place. 

She could refuse to tell him anything. She was 
in no way bound to explain to him. Her coming 
here had nad no reference to him. It was her right 
to go or stay without reference to him. The ac- 
cident that he was her employer in this mill was 
nothing to her. 

She could tell him the truth — all of the truth. 
There was a sinking feeling in her heart that she 
would some day have to tell him all the truth — for 
protection — against herself. But she was not 
ready to tell him now. She had chosen her life — 
It was her own. 

Then she heard Nell Powers saying: 

•' She have the healin' in her nands and in her 
eyes and in the heart of her, I have seen it." 

" So have I," said Hugh Barton quickly. " I 
once saw her save hundreds of people 1 " 

*' You knew her, then," the old woman questioned 
sharply — " before she came here ? '* 

" No, no," he answered hurriedly, " that isn*t so 
at all. I never knew her. I never saw her but 
once. But that once I It was a time — " 

His voice suddenly dropped, as he must have 
realised that she was within hearing, and the girl 
heard no more. 

What was he telling Nell Powers? What right 
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had he to tell any one anything? It was as though 
he were taking a liberty, revealing a confidence. 
Though in her innate honesty the girl knew that 
this was not so. It was the most natural thing for 
him to have spoken out as he had done. Still she 
found herself resenting it bitterly. 

It did not really matter what he told Nell Powers. 
It only meant that she herself would have to tell 
Nell rowers something. That was not a serious 
matter. What roused the prl was that he seemed 
to be establishing an advantage for himself. It was 
as though he had called in witnesses. Now she 
could not drop out of the situation, as she had 
thought she might do, without leaving something 
behind. 

It was as though a chain were already beginning 
to be linked about her. Before she had time to 
begin her fight against the chain, before her resent- 
ment had time to take shape, he came out swiftly 
and was standing beside her, speaking rapidly. 

" I don't know your name," he began, humbly 
enough. " If any one told it to me this afternoon 
Fve forgotten it. I haven't been myself since I saw 
you. You 1 Your being here ! It isn't an accident. 
It's — It's a miracle r' 

" Mv name is Daidie Grattan," she returned 
defianny — categorically. " My being here is an 
accident. Though most people would say of it what 
they say about many miracles. That it was — 
clever." 

"What? What do you mean, please? Who, 
for instance? " 

" Mrs. Powers — for instance." 

"Who? NeU Powers? No, sir. Never. Nell 
Powers is no fool. Though, if you please, again — 
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Fm blessed if I know what you're talking about. I 
don't understand. Oh! Because I told her I'd 
once seen you? What did I tell her? What could 
I tell her except what five hundred people saw? " 

" I don't understand," he began again, when the 
girl did not answer ; " but I suppose it's too much 
to expect. I find it so strange and so wonderful 
that jrou should have disappeared so completely as 
you did and then that you should suddenly be stand- 
mg in my mill at such a moment as to-day's. 

"I don't know what to think of it yet. Am I 
talking foolishness altogether? I suppose you do 
not even remember my face. But, to-day, you 
seemed — seemed to recognise me." 

" I did recognise you on the instant," the girl 
replied. " Is it likely that you would have changed 
so much, or that I should have forgotten?" 

"I have forgotten nothing," said Barton gently; 
" but you, you were scarcely in a condition to re- 
member anything." 

" Some of it was frightful," the girl said slowly, 
" but I have not been able to forget any of it." 

" But, you were heroic," Barton stated simply. 
" I do not know why you should wish to forget any 
of it." 

" You do not understand," the girl told him. " I 
did not myself realise what I was going through. 
But I know now that the others were frightened be- 
cause they did not wish to die. I was unfrightened, 
because I did not care." 

The girl had spoken steadily and without any note 
of morbid bitterness. It seemed to Barton that she 
meant exactly what she said. He looked sharply at 
her in the shadows, finding it hard to believe that 
one who was so ready with help for others should 
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have found life so worthless for herself. But her 
mood seemed to change instantly, and she hastened 
to remove the impression which she had given. 

" That was a foolish thing to say," she said 
quickly; " though it seemed true enough at the time." 

"But how did you disappear?' Barton ques- 
tioned, trying to relieve the uncomfortable tension 
of her thought. 

Apart from action and the strength that seemed 
to come to her for others, she was a pitifully slender, 
young-looking figure in the heavy shading of the 
porch, and Barton was swept by a sudden wave of 
protecting tenderness for her. She was not the 
strong, vivid, wonderful woman of his dreams. She 
was just a little girl who had somehow been pitted 
against the cruel forces of life and had laughed and 
sung in their teeth, even while she was mortally 
afraid of them. And in some strange way Barton 
was aware that he was nearer to and more intimate 
with this little girl than he could ever have been 
with the woman he had been picturing to himself 
these years. Probably he would have been afraid 
of that other. 

" I never could understand," he went on, when 
she did not answer, — it did not occur to him that 
she was purposely avoiding an answer, — *' how you 
could have been so thoroughly lost. I looked every- 
where. I traced every girl on the boat." 

Daidie Grattan dropped back farther into the 
shadows of the vines. She was trembling, and yet 
indignant at herself. 

She had only to speak a word. She need merely 
tell him that she was not listed on the boat as Daidie 
Grattan. 
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But why? she argued swiftly. Why was she 
bound to tell him a half truth? What right, after 
all, had he to know? She was Daidie Grattan. 
She was living her own way as she had chosen it. 
She was not important to this man. Even if she 
told him the truth — All this in spite of the flash 
of revelation which had blinded her this afternoon, 
when their eyes had met in the first shock of recog- 
nition ! — it would get only a passing thought from 
him. 

No. He had no right whatever to know. But 
she would not tell him anything that would be a 
subterfuge. She knew that she was at the point 
where she must tell him something or nothing. It 
was the moment when she could, by a simple word, 
avoid all misunderstanding and difficulty for the 
future. If she did not use the moment, she had an 
uncomfortable feeling that things would begin to 
pile up about her in such a way that she would never 
again find herself so free to speak. 

Still she resisted. Why should she speak? She 
was nothing to this man. Could be nothing to him. 
Why must she bare what was her own secret, merely 
that his curiosity might be satisfied? But she did 
not like her own argument. It was not pleasant. 
And she had a half fear that it was not honest. In 
another instant she might have given in and told 
him at least some of the truth. 

But a whimpering, inarticulate cry — the cry of a 
little wild suffering thing that does not know why it 
is hurt — came from the room within and drove all 
thought of herself and of him from the girl's mind. 
She left him standing there without a reply and ran 
into the house. 
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Barton stood a moment looking at the door which 
had closed behind the girl. Then he swung upon 
his heel and started for the mill. 

The accident of the afternoon, the sudden and 
unaccountable appearance of the girl about whom 
he had told his father that morning three years ago, 
and her baffling talk, all combined to set him in a 
ferment. There was nothing in particular for him 
to do in the mill. He knew that. But he must find 
some kind of activity to bring him back to reasonable 
thought. 

In the office he found three telegrams, two from 
agents of his in the paper market and a third from 
an old paper man up on the Champlain slope, warn- 
ing him that there were peculiar movements in the 
paper markets. 

Men who had been buying consistently on short 
term contracts from Barton and the other inde- 

fendent paper makers in the State were holding off. 
t seemed that nobody wanted to buy paper. Paper 
was being used — as much in this month as in any 
other month of the country's history — but no one 
was buying. 

It looked as though the newspapers and the other 
big users had decided that they would not any longer 
need paper in their business. 

The news was not definite enough for a basis of 
action in any direction. But Barton had no doubts 
as to what it portended in the end. 

The Universal Paper Combine was, and had been 
for months, heavily overstocking itself. Agents, 
watching every corner of the trade, had concluded 
that a break must come soon. The word had gone 
out, and people who would be needing paper desper- 
ately in another two or three weeks were doggedly 
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refusing to buy any; preparing to hold off, hand to 
mouth, looking for the break in price. 

Except to acknowledge the telegrams and to send 
one or two others, all asking for the fullest par- 
ticulars and demanding that he be kept fully advised, 
Barton knew that he could do nothing for himself 
in the situation. 

He might meet the whole matter by shutting down 
his mill before the break should come. But he had 
already thought this out and decided that he could 
not afford to do it. He had been experimenting 
and repairing during the last year, and he now felt 
that his mill must run regardless of prices. 

Now he found that he was not thinking of the 
matter at all. A girl's face, white and shrinking in 
the shadows, mingled and strangely confused with 
another face of the same girl, a face lighted with 
that one great wonder of the world, the love of men 
— or so it seemed to Barton as he remembered the 
girl who had sung out the strings of her heart, 
walking the crazed crowd across the boat. 

The girl that night had looked a creature of the 
fire, breathing its breath, playing with it, fighting it, 
laughing at it, as she sang — 

/ was born in Ould Ire-land! 

Then there was another girl. A girl had fought 
him in the dark. A girl had clung to a little child, 
while death reached for herself. A girl had lain 
helpless in his arms. A girl had come back from 
death and had looked into his eyes. 

And a girl, to-day, had looked for a startled in- 
stant into his eyes. In that instant he had seen the 
laughing, bitter; dancing, crying; heart-breaking, 
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merry — soul of the girl. That she was the same 
girl who, a few moments ago, had shrunk away from 
him in the dark and had refused to answer his simple 
questions, was not easy to conceive. 

But Barton had no misgivings: the little girl of 
to-night was the same. She was all of those other 
girls whom she had seen and dreamed. And she 
was more. She was a trembling, breathing reality, 
where those others had been, to a great extent, the 
creatures of his own fancy. 

"And how she did ruffle at me!" he chuckled. 
" You'd think I had said she stole sheep — or some- 
thing. All because I told Nell Powers some of what 
I saw that night." 

He threw aside his work, impatient with it and 
oppressed by the close night air of the office. 

Under the dim summer stars, walking up the long 
hill to the bi^ house where he lived alone, he was 
for the first time in his life, conscious of the need 
of some one — of some one waiting for him at the 
top of the long hill. And somehow it seemed the 
most natural thing under the stars to fancy the girl 
of the porch to-night, waiting for him in the door of 
his own house. 

Curiously enough he had never had that thought 
with regard to the girl with whom he had gone 
through the fire. He had searched desperately for 
her, had planned in his mind a hundred fantastic 
meetings with her. But that was all a part of a 
distant adventure. She had never come home to 
him. 

Now this girl was a sweet and disturbing reality. 

" Good lord I " he exclaimed, to the listening quiet 
of the hill road. " She had some notion that Fd 
think she had found out who I was and had come 
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here on account of me 1 Well, Fm a better guesser 
than that, anyhow. But why is she here ? I don't 
mean in Barton particularly. Why is she doing it 
at all? No matter what she says, she does not 
belong at work like that. She is a woman of evident 
education and brains." 

** Why should she think it her place to live a life 
of horror — It can't be anything else to her." 

When he came to his house on the hill, he did not 
enter the grounds, but kept on at a rapid pace, up 
the road that ran across the high sand plain to the 
hills. Once he stopped, thinking that he would go 
back and take out his car. But he turned sharply 
and went on at a driving pace, seeking the physical 
exhaustion, which alone would serve to quiet his 
rather incoherent thoughts. 

He made no attempt to analyse what was happen- 
ing in his imagination. He was merely trying — in 
a conscious attempt at sanity — to walk the whole 
thing off his mind. But when he had covered half 
a dozen swift miles and had doubled back to his 
home he was no nearer to being the usual Barton 
than he had been at any time since the afternoon. 

Only one thing was clear in his mind. If he had 
ever spoken of the matter since the morning of his 
father s death, he would have said that he had fallen 
in love with the girl of the fire on the spot. Now 
he knew that he had never been in love with her at 
all, that his feeling for her had been a sentimental 
memory, which had already dissolved and faded in 
the presence of the real girl. 

The next thing was to see her again. As he put 
his foot on the step of his own house, the matter sud- 
denly cleared down to that. After all there was 
nothing to be thought of, nothing to be gone over, 
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until he had seen her and had out with her the talk 
which they had left unfinished. 

There would be no difficulty in seeing her so long 
as Little Nell was in danger. He had every good 
right to call at Nell Powers' house. 

But with the coming of the next afternoon he was 
taken with an excess of caution. In fact he was 
very near to giving up and admitting to himself that 
he was afraid to go near the girl. 

Barton had none of the assurance with women 
that his youth and money and looks might have 
given him. 

In the three years that he had been in control he 
had worked feverishly to make his mill do the things 
which his father had said it could not do. He had 
no wish to prove his father wrong. But he had 
believed passionately in the things which he had 
desired to see, and he had thrown his strength into 
their accomplishment. Yet month after month had 
totalled up, in spite of hi§ work, to prove that his 
father had been right. They were years when the 
business of making paper was at its worst. Pro- 
duction had gone well beyond demand. Nobody 
was making money. The whole industry had come 
to that unhealthy point where it could only be saved 
by the ruin of many of the weaker men in it. 

They had been years that had kept Barton from 
most of the things that might have attracted him. 
He had not met a woman in what you could 
call a social way since his days in college. In his 
home town practically every woman, from Marion 
Greely, the daughter of the president of the bank, 
which Barton owfied, to the youngest girl in his 
mill, was, in some way, dependent on him. This 
had never occurred to Hugh Barton in so many 
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words, but it was a fact which had fixed his attitude 
towards the girls in Barton and had served to make 
him distant with all women. 

Without being fatuous on the subject, he was as 
scary of women as any elusive bachelor of forty-five. 
And it threw him into a panic to think of deliberately 
seeking this girl's company. He fell back weakly 
upon his friend Blackmar and, calling up the doctor, 
asked him to call at the mill when he should be 
going to see Little Nell. 

Blackmar was a good fellow, usually he did a 
favour because he was asked to do it, without look- 
ing for a reason. Now he was not only obtuse but 
stubborn. 

He wanted to know why. Did Barton expect to 
coerce him into a false affidavit in case Nell Powers 
brought suit? 

Barton laughed. 

" Well, why don't you go by yourself, then? " 

Barton did not laugh. He shuddered. 

" Is it that you want to be chaperoned? " Black- 
mar inquired blandly. 

Barton slammed trie instrument down and jumped 
tip from the desk. 

'* I'm a three ring idiot ! " he remarked to the 
north window. " What did I do that for? Black- 
mar saw us yesterday. He'd think it likely, 
wouldn't he, that she'd been working in my mill and 
I'd never seen her there, or that she'd never seen 
me? He would not. 

"And now I've given him something to think 
about, and that fellow thinks like a box of matches 
touched off. Oh, I'll have a glad time trying to 
explain to him some day ! 

** Confound him ! " — he now found Blackmar to 
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blame for the whole thing — ** I'll go up there now, 
alone; and let him think." 

But he did not go. 

Blackmar called at the mill in the evening. As 
Barton climbed into the little black car, Blackmar 
spoke, with that boyish out-rightness of his that 
made men love him. 

** Hughie, if I stumbled into a foolish question, 
or anything, this afternoon, will you forgive it, and 
give me a chance to forget? You needn't an- 
swer." 

" It wouldn't matter in the least, Jimmie," said 
Barton heartily. " You haven't it in you to hurt a 
robin's wing if you fell on it. I'll be glad to tell 
you all about it some day — I hope." 

He had learned his lesson of discretion. The girl 
did not wish him to speak of having seen her before. 
And he knew that Blackmar, though his mind was 
as keen as a lancet, would not pry. 

Barton sat with Nell Powers on the porch while 
Blackmar went in about his work. The old lady 
was drooped and evidently shaken. Little Nell was 
the child of her own eager, high-tempered heart. 
All day she had been bitterly blaming herself for 
ever letting the little bird go into the traps where 
death lurked. But she was quiet now, and Hugh 
Barton knew that he had no word to say that would 
help. 

He thought it no harm to try to divert her mind. 

"Why is Miss Grattan here?" he questioned 
quietly, from the dark. 

** For love." Nell Powers' answer came back 
with a succinctness that startled him. 

" Eh? What can you mean, Nell? " 

" Oh, you needn't glower around looking for the 
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other man. There's a light in her eyes that no man 
has kindled. But that's the way of a man. The 
minute a man hears of a woman loving anything he 
starts a wonderin' how she can miss him. 

" But I do understand, Nell, a little." 

"Oh, do ye? Then, belike, it's more than the 
poor colleen does herself. She's caught up in a 
dream to love all that suffers. Now, did ye ever 
know a well person that didn't hate suffering, hate 
to be near it, even? " 

Barton let the old woman's keen thought straight 
into his mind, and involuntarily he found himself 
shuddering. 

" You're right, Nell. We all hate it." 

** Then could the child make suffering her love if 
there was not the thorn in her own heart? " 

Barton did not answer. Spmehow he knew that 
Nell Powers was right. Somewhere life had caught 
this little girl of the white face and the clear straight 
eyes that looked so levelly at the world, had caught 
her in a cruel twist. 

It was not merely, as she had said, that she was 
one of the sisterhood of women who have to work. 
Her kinship was broader than that. She was of the 
daughters of women — their order is as wide and 
as old as the world, and they suffer, turning their 
sorrow into joy, for the good of others. 

But he did not care to carry the speculation 
further, not even by the light of Nell Powers' sharp 
and loyal insight. 

Blackmar came out and stood with his hand on 
Nell Powers' chair. 

" She is doing well, Nell. That is all that I can 
say. I would not say more or less than the truth 
to you, Nell," he said gently. 
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The old woman rose slowly from her creaky 
chair and walked into the house without speak- 
ing. 

Blackmar passed on out to the car, without any 
intimation as to whether he expected Barton to come 
with him or not. Barton sat a little while irresolute, 
wondering whether the girl whom he wished, and yet 
half feared to see, would come out. 

He was quite certain that Nell Powers would tell 
her that he was waiting. He had no reason to hope 
that she would come. Certainly he had no right to 
force himself upon her. 

He looked up startled to see her standing all in 
white, framed in the softened light of the doorway. 
She did not speak nor did she greet him in any way. 
And he felt himself quivering with anxiety lest she 
should send him away without even a word. 

He rose and turned to face her, but the girl 
stepped down from the sill and walked deliberately 
past him to Nell Powers' chair and sat down. 

Still she did not speak, and as Barton returned 
to his chair his condition was verging on panic. It 
was as though he had already been found guilty and 
she was waiting deliberately for any words that he 
might have to say, why sentence should not be 
passed. Why had he come at all? Was he going 
to return to his rather annoying questions with which 
their last meeting had ended? 

But^the night had given him wisdom. He spoke 
only for mercy. 

" I came to beg your pardon for my thoughtless 
questions of last night," he defended and covered 
himself quickly. " I had no right to ask anything, 
or even to wonder. If there was anything you 
wanted me to know, you would have told me. And 
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of course there was nothing any way, that — that 
you wouldn't care to tell — and — and — " 

He felt the girl's steady, piercing eyes pinioning 
him in the dark and he floundered down into a help- 
less silence. But, in a minute he struck the bed rock 
of his own honesty, and said simply: 

*' I'm lying. I didn't come to apologise. I 
never thought of what you told me or what you 
didn't tell me. I spent the night and most of the 
day thinking how I was going to see you again. 
And that's what I came for. Just because I wanted 
to see you again." 

He added nothing to that. He let it stand for 
as little, or as mucn — he honestly did not know 
which — as it might mean. 

The girl had not been prepared for this. She 
had sat down with a set purpose clinched in every 
one of her doubled fingers. She would wait for him 
to speak. She herself had been thinking in the night 
and the day. She would force him to begin where 
they had left off the night before. And when he 

Eut his question plainly — how it was that she 
ad not been listed on the boat under the name 
Daidie Grattan — she would tell him the complete 
story. It would cut the knot. It would save her 
forever from the dangers at which her heart had 
already begun to tremble. It would not be easy. 
But when he put his question she would be ready to 
answer. 

But now he had cut away all the ground that she 
had prepared. The opening for which she had 
steeled herself was not commg. If she told him 
anything now, she would have to blurt it out brokenly 
— and to a man who was not asking. 

The old spirit of Daidie Grattan flared up in her 
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the moment it seemed that she was being throttled 
by things she could not control. 

Even in her momentary anger, though, she was 
fair. The man had been honest. He had broken 
down and stumbled like an awkward boy. Nothing 
appeals more quickly to a woman. And, in a wise 
cowardice, he had asked for nothing. He had 
merely stated a fact. 

The interval before she answered became so long 
and so oppressive that Barton was amply punished 
for most of the things he had ever done in his life. 
But in the end she spoke with an even gentleness 
that again sent his head spinning in another direc- 
tion. 

" You are nice, and honest," she said slowly; *' just 
the big boy that I always knew my giant would be." 

*' Honest! " he broke out, half rising. " Do you 
mean that you too have been thinking all that time ! " 

He saw the girl cower back into her chair, saw her 
shrinking with a pain and horror that he could by no 
means understand, but which he saw was very real. 
He sat down again, puzzled and unaccountably wor- 
ried. If she had not meant what she had said, why 
had she said it? 

Daidie Grattan had said the very thing that she 
had warned herself against saying. Whatever she 
had or had not thought or felt during those three 
years, here was the one person to whom she must 
not tell it. 

But a deeper consciousness than the one controlled 
by her mind had formed the words and put them on 
her lips. They frightened her, for she had never 
admitted to herself what they implied. Yet, in her 
agitation, there was one clear thought. At least she 
must not try to explain what she had said. She must 
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not admit any discussion of it. She must not at- 
tempt to take it back. 

Less than ever was she prepared now to tell him 
the story which she had been ready to tell when she 
sat down. She was not sure that she could ever tell 
him now. She had said too much, and, of course, 
too little. 

She could feel the clear, honest, questioning eyes 
of the big boy in the dark. He had a right to the 
truth, but she could not give it. She knew that pres- 
ently she would speak and that what she would say 
would lead him deeper into the deception which she 
had not planned, but which she was certainly keep- 
ing up. She was torn with self-anger and horror 
and shame of the thing that she was doing. But, 
for her life, she could not at that moment do dif- 
ferently. 

Daidie Grattan, who had never told a lie, who had 
never blinked at a truth, found that little house that 
had been the life of Daidie Grattan reeling upon her 
shoulders. She herself had shaken it with a word. 
And she feared for it, feared that it would never 
stand again, beautiful and brave and true as she had 
tried to build it. In desperation she shook off the 
moment and went back to the life which she had 
dreamed into a reality for herself. 

She began to talk of it, to herself rather than to 
him. 

" I have seen," she said, beginning in a low voice 
to unroll a picture that had never left her mind, 
'* eleven hundred women working in a strangling, 
sweltering room, working day m and year out. 
Nothing behind them but the bleak, grey unfolding 
of a lire into which they had come unwelcome and 
unwilling. Nothing ahead of them, nothing to work 
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for, but the mere continuance of that life. I think 
the wish that I have heard oftenest from them was, 
' I wish I was deadl ' " 

Hugh Barton jumped from his chair and stood 
staring down at her. The level, unaccented tones of 
the girl cut into his mind as though she had screamed 
the quiet words. What was this? What was she 
going to say? 

'* I suppose they didn't always mean that, literally. 
They didn't know how to say what they did mean. 
They only spoke of the one sure escape that they 
knew. One or another of them had tried every 
other way. Some of them had even tried that one 
— and been thwarted." 

Barton walked a step or two past her chair, peer- 
ing into the blank curtained window of the little 
parlour — his father's habit of staring unseeing at a 
window. These things were true. But what busi- 
ness had she, this little girl of the tender face and the 
sweet, clear eyes, to know them ! 

" They came into the mill," she was going on — 
still dealing alone with her picture, '* impatient and 
glad to get away from the squalling babies at home 
who had robbed them of their childhood. They 
were hardly settled at work when the wheel of life 
caught them. After sixteen they were ready to 
marry anybody, just for a chance to get out or the 
mill. 

** They were not taking any risks, so far as thev 
could see. They had nothing to lose. Nearly al- 
ways they came back into the mill, after a few 
months, or years. Nearly always when they came 
back they had to leave their babies in a day nursery, 
or to the care of some woman who already had too 
many of her own. Sometimes they were deserted. 
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More often the men whom they had married were 
merely worthless. Sometimes they came back volun- 
tarily, because they could actually earn more than 
the men and were content to leave them at home. 

" No matter what the case was, they had been 
thrown into the grinding mill of life; and there was 
nothing for them but to wait and tread until their 
turn came to be finally crushed. 

" Oh, I know it doesn't mean anything to you! " 
she exclaimed, her voice suddenly sounding hard and 
strained. ** It's as though you heard some one talk- 
ing on a street corner. But, understand, I was, / am 
one of those girls/ '^ 

Barton swung round on his toes and reached out 
his hand as though to put it on her arm. The girl 
waited, stifled bv the surge of blood in her throat. 

She had told him exactly what she had come to tell 
him. But now she would have given her world to 
have the words back. 

Barton did not touch her. His hand swept round 
in a gesture of flat denial. And when he spoke it 
was evident that he had not understood her at all. 

" Why, there's only one sort of people in the 
world wno really belong where they're put, and have 
to stay there. They're the people who have had a 
trust left them. They must stay where they're left. 

" Take me," he argued. " I'm a grubbing mill 
driver, because my father left that for me to do. I 
couldn't, I can't be anything else. Of course you 
can smile and say that there are plenty of people who 
would relieve me of the mill. In fact, there are men 
thinking of doing that right now. But it isn't quite 
80 simple as that. My father's life went into that 
mill, and every day's work he put into it went in with 
the hope that I would keep the mill up in his name. 
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Now I, you see, have a place made for me where I 
must stay. But for you, for anybody, who just hap- 
pened to be obliged to work in a certain environment 
for a time, for you to think that you owe any sort of 
loyalty or service, why, it's scarcely sensible. Why, 
your very brains, your ability to walk out of those 
conditions when you wished, as you certainly did do; 
it simply goes to prove that you never had any busi- 
ness there." 

Daidie Grattan rose slowly and faced him. She 
knew that now was the moment when she ought to 
speak out plainly. He had not understood her. She 
was angry with the temporising voice within her that 
kept saying, " you've told him the truth in so manv 
words, you're not bound to humiliate yourself. ' 
She was ashamed and sickened at what seemed to her 
an unworthy cheapening of the clear truth by which 
she had lived her life. She knew that if she did not 
use this moment, did not speak out now, she would 
some day be very sorry for not having done so. But, 
somehow, when he had passed over what she had 
meant for a confession, she did not have the courage 
to bring him back to it and point it out to him. 
Later, probably, he would think over what she had 
said and would come to the truth that way. 

'* I'd rather not try to explain the why of my life," 
she said tremulously. ** I suppose it all looks some- 
what vague and unreasonable to a sound, clear-think- 
ing man. But won't you please leave me with it, my 
idea — ifs all I have! " 

Even in the dark. Barton could feel the queer little 
twisted smile with which the girl appealed to him, 
and it went straight to his heart. There was some- 
thing here that he did not understand. But there 
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was no misunderstanding the pain and the pleading 
in her voice and face. 

" I'm a blundering fool ! " he exclaimed, reaching 
out his hand in quick contrition. ** Fm sorry." 

The girl took the proffered hand, as though she 
had understood that he had meant to say good-bye. 

" It's nothing," she said simply. " I've been up- 
set and troubled. And " — dropping his hand with 
a definiteness that let him know his time was up — 
" I must ask you not to come here again, to see 
me." 

"But^ — but," Barton stammered, "there isn't 
any good reason why — " 

" Is it likely that I would ask such a thing without 
a good reason? " 

" I don't know," he started to argue. But he 
did not finish. The girl was patently waiting for 
him to go. Whatever she meant, it was plain that 
she wanted him to go now. The quiet power of her 
unspoken insistence stopped him in what he had be- 
gun to say. It was the first clash of their wills, he 
wanting to stay and argue, she silently demanding 
that he go. And Barton, a stubborn and head- 
strong young fellow who seldom had his will 
crossed, saw that he was beaten. The girl's quiet 
assumption that he would do what she wished, be- 
cause she wished it, was too strong for him. 

He said good-night quietly and turned away to- 
ward the street. Outside the gate, he looked back. 
For a fleeting instant he saw the girl silhouetted 
against the soft light in the open doorway. But 
she did not look after him. She closed the door 
upon herself as definitely as she had dismissed him. 
And Barton walked slowly down the street toward 
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the mill, instead of home as he had intended, won- 
dering how she had made him do as she had willed. 

It was true that he had not promised that he 
would not go to see her. But he knew that he could 
not go against her wishes. He had learned that she 
had a will to match his own and now he began to 
realise that she would be able to punish him very 
thoroughly if he really offended her. 

She was still a creature of allure and mystery, 
as she had been always. But she was now real, a 
woman breathing life and facing him with a will that 
made her distinctive, in this place where he was so 
much the master of all; as distinctive and as indi- 
vidual as he was himself. 

He did not go to Nell Powers' house the next 
day, though in the course of a busy day he hatched 
many ridiculous schemes for going without breaking 
the letter of the girl's wish. But the day after, in 
the middle of the afternoon, he took a walk. The 
course of his return from the walk brought him past 
Nell Powers' gate. The lady was sitting on her 
porch. 

It was no more than what he should do, to step 
in to the porch and pass a word with Nell. For 
Little Nell, though she had come through the very 
worst, was still in danger. 

He heard just what he had learned from Black- 
mar that morning, that the girl was holding her own 
and a little better than that. Then he stood a while 
talking to the old lady. 

He did not mention Miss Grattan. Nell Powers, 
who could be silent in two languages when she saw 
fit, said nothing of her. Yet Barton found himself 
coming away with a peculiar and unreasonable sense 
of elation. He had gone. The girl, hidden within 
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in the little white parlour, had known that he was 
there. The very feeling that she had been there, 
within a few feet of him, and almost inevitably 
thinking of him, gave him a strange sense of in- 
timacy which he could not have had in talk with her. 

He went again the next day, and the same things 
happened. Again he came away with that sense of 
something gained, of having come closer to the girl, 
because their thought of each other was not put to 
the clumsy test of words. Maybe it was a little 
unfair to the girl, since there was no way left in 
which she could resent his going. But — Well, 
she was unfair too. She wouldn't let him go to her 
in the way he wished. And there never yet was a 
fair question between a man and a woman, anyway. 

So he continued to go. 

When he had gone several times and had passed 
through exactly the same ceremony with Nell Powers 
on the porch, it began to occur to him that the old 
lady sat upon her porch with rather surprising reg- 
ularity. In spite of her years, she was a woman 
busy with many concerns. Certainly Nell Powers 
had never been a porch-sitter. He scented design 
in the matter. Daidie — he was now getting used 
to the odd diminutive, which in the beginning had 
seemed so inadequate to the young lady who used 
it, and was getting the habit of pronouncing it to 
himself — Daidie had at least taken some notice of 
him. She had posted Nell Powers on the porch, to 
keep him out of the house. He exulted quite fool- 
ishly and shamelessly in the silent duel that was set 
up between the girl and himself. 

In these days he had no way of knowing what was 
passing in the girl's mind. He would have given a 
great deal to know what was being thought and felt 
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behind that curtain which she had drawn about her- 
self. But he had no illusions as to what was hap- 
pening within himself. 

He was quite ready to admit that he might have 
met this girl in an ordinary social setting and might 
have passed her with no other impression than that 
he had seen a striking looking girl. 

This was different. He had gone down into the 
fire for her, and she had fought him. He had tried 
to become acquainted with her that first evening 
here, and she had stood him off with an im- 
penetrable wall of reserves. He had tried again, 
and she had ordered him away altogether. 

There were days when he talked with Nell 
Powers on the porch and the feeling of the girl's 
presence, of her nearness, of her crisp, firm strength 
in battle with him, came so powerfully out to him 
that he could not have spoken her name without 
choking. The very passivity of her unanswering 
resistance maddened him. 

There were days when he came futilely away, 
without having seen her or heard her speak, resolv- 
ing blindly that he would not go again. But he 
knew that he would go. 

Then something happened. He was brought 
sharply up to the crisis of his life. 

A telegram came to him one day as he stood in 
his mill, looking blankly through the north window, 
thinking of Daidie Grattan. 

That night he went to Nell Powers' house and 
asked at the door for Miss Grattan. There was 
that in his eyes as he asked which told Nell Powers 
that he would not take no for an answer. 

" An' ye may as well go," said Nell Powers 
grimly, when she had told the girl that he was there. 
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" When ye see a man with his face white an' his 
thumbs knuckled into his fistSi it's time to face him 
an' have done." 

The girl went, walking softly, but with an aching, 
troubled heart. She had had her own part in the 
silent battle of wills that had been going forward. 
Now she was at bay. She had done wrong. Now 
she must pay, by telling him what would be in- 
finitely harder to tell than it would have been at 
first. 

Yet, again, the sight of him standing there, tense 
and big and towering in the dark, roused in her 
some of the wild spirit of revolt that had lived in 
Daidie Grattan. Who was he, what right or what 
power had he, to make her tell what she had not 
chosen to tell the world? How dare he come to 
force her back to something from which she had 
turned her face? Had she not a right to live her 
life as she had made it for herself? 

'' I would not have come here against your wish," 
he was saying quietly, as he drew away a little from 
the door so that she might come out upon the porch, 
" but a blow has been struck at me, from behind. 
I am going into a fight for my life, for everything 
that's here, for everything that my father lived and 
died for. 

" I am going now to fight for those things," he 
hurried on, " and it is quite probable that when I 
come through I shall have nothing left to offer you. 
But I have found out to-day that I have no heart 
or will for the fight unless I have a word from you 
to take into the fight with me. 

" A word, just a word ! Is it too much, too soon, 
to ask — " 

" Oh, please, please stop 1 " the girl moaned piti- 
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fully, shrinking back against the wall of the house. 
" What have I donel " she cried. " I am not the 
girl you think 1 I am not the girl who can be any- 
thing to you — anything but what I am I " 

"And do you know what you are to me?" he 
said eagerly. "I am going to tell you. I am 
going to take you by the arm." He did and, 
strangely, the girl made no effort to hinder him. 
" And you are going to walk with me as far as that 
gate and I am going to tell you what you are to 
me. I am going back to a night long ago, just to 
tell you what I saw ; what I told Nell Powers ; what 
five hundred other people saw, and didn't see." 

He started walking toward the gate, and the girl, 
too proud, too angry, or too frightened at herself, 
to resist, followed without the least show of 
struggle. 

" I saw a girl, her hair streaming all about her, 
staggering up the slant of a deck, singing the heart 
out of herself to a crowd of fear-drunk people who 
the minute before had thought of nothing but to 
drown each other. I saw her literally drag them 
up that deck by the cords of her throat — a long 
throat, white in the dark ! 

" I saw her come to the top of a stairs. And she 
plunged down those stairs — I didn't know why. 

" I went down those stairs into what might have 
been hell, after her. I know why. 

" I brought her up out of there. She lay on the 
deck, with a little girl still clutched in her arms. 

" She opened her eyes. There was light there. 
I looked into her eyes — And again I knew why 
I had gone down. 

" I saw the girl again. She was saving life again. 

" Three years, and I've never stopped looking 
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for her! IVe never stopped seeing her as I saw 
her that night. Now she's here — standing by my 
side. See, I have my hand on her arm I 

" And I'm asking her : Does she — do you know 
why IVe been looking for her? " 

They were standing by the gate. The girl had 
not shown in any way that she had heard him. She 
had walked with him as though impelled, but yet of 
her own will. 

Now she turned, with a slight, gentle movement 
away from him, and looked down slowly at the hand 
upon her arm. 

There was a struggle, a sharp, indescribable 
struggle of will with will, for control. There was 
not the slightest movement of muscle. The girl 
might have been looking down incuriously at a 
shadow upon her arm. But there was the struggle, 
the battle of the ages between man and woman — 
for mastery. 

The woman won. Slowly, the big fingers re- 
leased their painful grip of the girl's arm. The 
hand fell away, grudgingly, however. It did not 
fall to the man's side, but remained half way in air, 
refusing to see defeat. 

The girl moved away a little, saying deliberately : 

" On the other hand — " ^ 

"Well?" he questioned impatiently, when she 
iiad paused. He had been beaten, but he was ready 
to go back and begin again. He had thought that 
he was compelling her to come with him, to listen 
to him. He had been wrong, that was all. She 
had baffled him, thrown him back, once. He — 

" On the other hand," she repeated slowly. 
*' The girl is a girl — one of three hundred others 
who work in your mill and live on your wages — 
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who is and can be no more to you than the machine 
at which she works." 

The man drew himself up to his full height, 
towering in the dark. 

" Good lordl " he complained to himself, speak- 
ing aloud, "three years I And that's the — I 

Then he settled down and charged back to the 
battle : 

" But what on earth difference do you think — 1 " 

" No difference at all," the girl countered quickly, 
" until you begin to think." 

" But, I don't understand at all. You are not 
one of them. You don't belong there. You don't 
have to stay there." 

" Ah," she said quietly, " I see you are beginning 
to think already." 

" I'm not beginning to think. I'm incapable of 
thinking. I wouldn't know where to begin," he 
grumbled. " You don't belong there. And even if 
vou did — Oh, what trash I'm talking. Nobody 
belongs anywhere. Nobody stays where he's put. 
Why should he? Oh, I'll shut up. What's the 
use I I don't know the sound of what I'm saying. 
Please," he pleaded, " what's the way out of this 
muddle that I've blundered myself into ? " 

" I suppose," the girl volunteered evenly, " you 
are trying to say that because I have some training 
and knowledge that the others haven't I oughtn't be 
there with them." 

" I'm glad you understand it. I'm sure I don't 
know what it was I thought I was saying." 

" But you are wrong. I am a working woman. 
I was brought up in a mill. These are my people. 
I belong to them. I work among them. I live 
with them. If the other things which I have, and 
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they have not, are of any use to them, why, I am 
here to give those things." 

"You mean that you are in there deliberately? 
With a purpose? Just for such things as — as 
this?" 

" * This ' was an Incident; a thing that might have 
happened anywhere, to any one. You are for- 
getting what I told you. I am a working woman. 
I was brought up in a mill, among just such girls 
and women as these of yours." 

" Good lord, you talk as though I owned them 1 
They're my neighbours and my neighbours' chil- 
dren." 

" Because I grew up among them," she went on 
calmly, ** I know the things they need. I know the 
things that threaten them. When they need help 
no one can help them but one of themselves. No 
one could have helped me but one of ourselves." 

" You saved my life," she began to sum up, as 
though the matter was nearly complete. " You 
saved It for this. It is your work, in part. You 
must leave your work alone." 

" But for this I " he breathed. ** Surely you have 
a life of your own to live I " 

** This is my life," she said fiercely, with a 
powerful, yet plaintive show of feeling. " Leave it 
alone!*' 

'* But I — ? " he stumbled desperately, fighting in 
the last ditch. " Can't I count at all? " 

** Daidie! '' came a pitiful moan from the parlour. 
" Daidie, it hurts I " Little Nell was waking to her 
night of torture. 

Daidie, running, left him standing there without 
a word. 



VII 

THE KNIGHT AND HIS LADY 

Hugh Barton looked a moment after the 
vanishing figure of the girl. Then he swung the 
gate open with a wrench and fairly flung himself 
through it — remembering, however, to close it 
softly behind him. He crossed the street and 
started down Powers' Walk — Nell Powers had 
already left her impress upon the village. This led 
him a slanting course down the side of the hill, 
almost at the back of the village, until it ran into 
the North Creek road. 

This was another main road leading out of the 
village, north and west, into the Adirondack hills. 
It climbed the steepest and highest of the hills sur- 
rounding the little town, until it came to the spot 
where the elder Hugh Barton had built his home. 
Then, seeming to be satisfied for the time, the road 
ran smoothly off across a dozen miles of level 
plateau country and lost itself in the first ridge of 
the foothills of the mountains. 

It was an ambitious road, but Hugh Barton had 
loved the things that climbed high. He had built 
a house here on the crest of this hill in the days of 
his long bachelorhood — nobody had ever known 
why. He had never lived In it, but had kept a 
room, a cubby in the back of his old office in the 
mill. 

He had never taken his wife to that house. No 
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one had ever explained why. He had lived down 
in the village with her while he tore down that house 
entirely and began the building of the house that 
now towered down over the village from this height. 

Lucia Barton had lived to see the foundations of 
the big house laid. Hugh Barton had driven with 
her up the hill on the very last day that she had 
been out. Together they had talked and dreamed 
the house into existence. It was to be a mansion 
for that part of the country. 

Then Lucia Barton had gone back down into the 
village and had lain upon her deathbed. 

Hugh Barton put a high fence around the 
foundations of the house, and for five years he never 
went up the hill. 

The house had been his dream of triumph, of 
consummation for her. She had never seen it. 
No one else should ever see it. Hugh Barton, a 
rough, thick-necked man with a hard fist, had been 
a man who believed in his dreams and was true 
to them. 

But, because he was a dreamer, it was inevitable 
that he should dream again. So, one day when 
little Hugh was five years old the father had carried 
him up the hill. And kicking down with his heavy 
old shoes a part of the fence had brought the little 
fellow in and set him to dangle his sturdy little legs 
on the already crumbling foundations. 

So the dream had taken shape again and begatt 
to grow into a reality under the wondering eyes of 
the little son. Naturally, to the little boy it was 
the most stupendous house that was ever built or 
that could be built. As many a boy grows up and 
goes to his grave believing that his own father was 
the biggest and strongest man that ever lived, so 
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Hugh Barton grew with the wonder of that house 
in his mind. As long as he lived he could shut his 
eyes and see it standing mighty over them, almost 
leaning down upon them as they stood, his father 
and himself, he a sturdy little digger of six, his 
father an oldish, stocky man; but both with thumbs 
sticking in arm-pits, each with head thrown back 
and cocked to exactly the same angle, the same 
identical, grave, appraising squint in the one open 
eye of each, as they looked up and measured the 
growth of the wonder. 

Hugh Barton saw the house now as he pounded 
up the hard bed of the North Creek road. He had 
been looking up at it for a quarter of a mile. But 
now he saw it for the first time, and stopped stock 
still. He snatched out his watch, looked at it use- 
lessly in the dark, but did not wait to light a match. 

He started running up the brow of the hill at 
full speed. He pushed through the little gate at 
the side of the drive and ran past the house to the 
garage behind. There he found his chauffeur just 
putting up the car. 

** Fdl her up and back out, Jim. I lost the train. 
Forgot it. Sorry. We've got to make the mid- 
night at Albany. Can you do it? " 

Jim Moore eyed the clock as he walked back- 
wards toward the gasolene. 

" Five after ten," he surveyed the case, without 
losing a single swift movement. " Fifty-nine 
miles " — as he tilted the can. " Bad detour at 
Schuylerville " — to the gurgle of the oil. " Make 
it " — with the bang down of the hood. 

In three minutes they had coasted down the long 
hill and were sliding into the little Barton station. 
Hugh jumped, swung his bag from the station plat- 
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form where Moore had left it an hour before, flung 
it into the tonneau and tumbled himself in after it, 
before the car had time to come to a stop. 

Moore threw things open without a word. 
When Barton was going to ride in the back alone, it 
was a sign that he was thinking of something bigger 
than the mere catching of a train. 

Barton had heard the whistle of the train while 
he was plunging down Powers' walk. But it had 
meant nothing to him at that moment. He had not 
paid the slightest attention to it. 

A telegram had come to his hand that afternoon 
as he stood looking out of the north window. He 
had read it once. He had no need to look at it 
again. Its news involved the whole of his fortune 
and life, and — what was more to him — the work 
of his father's life. 

It was a simple telegram from a man named 
Rivington, one of the smaller independent paper 
men from farther up the State, telling Barton to meet 
him without fail on the mid-night train for New 
York ; and informing him in one succinct phrase that 
Pierce Harding and the Universal Paper Combine 
were finally taking the definite step to crush the in- 
dependent manufacturers. 

It meant a grilling, cruel fight for which he was 
not prepared. There had not been a time since his 
father's death when he would have been so poorly 
prepared for a desperate conflict with the powers 
of money as he was now at this minute. 

For an instant a feeling of the remorseless power 
of money caught him by the throat. Money I 
The grip of it! The need of itl What it had 
meant to his father! What it meant to almost 
every living man! What it meant to himself. 
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But his mind steadied and ran true to itself again. 
There came to him the vision of a girl standing in 
his mill doing the work which she had picked out 
of the world for herself. How much did money 
mean to her ? She would take his money for doing 
the work which his foremen allotted to her, but 
only for the chance of doing her own real work. 

He would go to her. He would have gone to 
her in any case before long. Already he knew that 
he had begun to lean on her, to need her. 

She had truth for him. Somewhere she had 
caught the meaning of life. He would go to her 
offering her, man fashion, all that he had — him- 
self. In the revealing moment, he was conscious 
that she was capable of thinking little of it all. At 
least, he could go and ask her to take and make of 
it what she might. 

In the perspiring hours that he had spent in the 
office, telephoning, telegraphing, tying up as tightly 
as he could the scattered ends of his big, ravelled 
business, the thought had come to him — Yes, it 
had come, as Daidie Grattan with her cruel insight 
had predicted to herself that it would come — that 

Eerhaps he had not been so difficult to find as she 
ad been. He had been known to several people 
on that boat. His name might in some way have 
gotten to her. 

Yes, the thought had come to him, once. And 
he had crushed it back and killed it with an un- 
wonted oath. 

He had run up home for a belated supper. 
Then, telling Moore to leave his bag on the station 
platform before time for the nine-forty, he had 
started for Nell Powers' home. 

As old Hugh Barton had been a dreamer In 
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shirt-sleeves who had stubbornly fashioned his own 
dreams and as stubbornly lived them — as far as 
God had let him; so this Hugh had gone to the 
girl, fashioning her into his dream. 

Never in the times when he had most despaired 
of her had it ever occurred to him that she could 
be otherwise than free for him. There had been 
no man with her on the boat — or he would have 
been at her side. Neither had the possibility of 
her marrying any one else before he should find her 
ever presented itself to him. That simply could not 
happen. She was his. By every law she was his! 

And the girl had shaken his hand from her arm 
as lightly as she might have brushed off a cobweb ! 
He could swear that, in that swift moment of recog- 
nition in the mill when surprise and amazement had 
stripped her spirit bare for the instant, he had seen 
love leap to her eyes. But when he had come to 
her, when he had forced her to walk with him and 
to listen to him, she had pushed him aside and 
turned to that dream of hers. 

What a woman was this he had found I He had 
been looking for he did not now know what — a 
girl, a girl pulsing with life. His nerves still 
quivered in the vibrations of her voice as she sang 
her way across the deck that night. And he had 
found in her place a woman. A woman who had 
all the vivid life of the girl of that night, but more 
than that a woman who looked at life in so big a 
way that she was actually doing, not a great thing 
in a great moment as that girl had done, but a great 
thing at every moment of every dav of her life. 
He understood her. The girl who nad done that 
thing had grown into the woman who would do 
this thing. 
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But this thing did not set her away from him. 
No. He had come to her a brash boy making a 
speech, bringing gifts to her as he had thought. 
What he had found made her more difficult. But 
there was a man in him that could somehow get up 
to her level. 

He stood up In the lightly swaying tonneau for 
a stronger breath of the night air, marking with 
unsurprised satisfaction the time they were making. 
They were sliding smoothly down the long Fort 
Edward hill. In a moment they would pass Jane 
McCrea's little white monument standing white in 
the roadway. And Barton, standing with bared 
head, as if he made a vow of the thought that had 
come to him, bowed with a boyish sort of reverence 
to all women as the car sped past the spot where 
this one of America's martyrs fell under the toma- 
hawk as she ran up the old trail from the river. 

He dropped back into a comer of the wide seat 
trying to clear his mind for the fig;ht of the morrow. 
There would be a meeting of the independent paper 
manufacturers early in the morning, that much he 
had guessed from Rivington's telegram. Hugh 
Barton had met most of these men in one way or 
another during the last three years. Most of them 
were of the generation of his father — men who 
had built up their own plants from the edge of their 
rivers. 

He had heard them talk at meetings before now. 
He was the youngest among them, and with the in- 
evitable relentlessness of youth he had recognised 
the note that underlay their talk. Whatever their 
words might be, their talk was the talk of beaten 
men. Some of them were glad to be beaten, were 
waiting only for a decent excuse for retiring from 
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a position which they could no longer hold. Nearly 
all of them had been losing monev, some of them 
a great deal more than they could afiord, in the 
last year or two. 

To-morrow they would talk. But there was not 
a good fight in them. Hugh Barton understood, 
and he did not blame them. Some of them were 
tired. Some of them had no reason for wishing to 
keep on. Their families refused to live in the 
places where the money was made. Their children 
and often their wives resented the constant call of 
the mills for more capital. He knew plenty of 
them, sons and daughters of mill men, who be- 
grudged everv dollar of profits that had to go back 
into the mills for extensions and improvements. 
They thought that profits should be profits, for them 
to spend. Some of them actually believed that the 
mills were taking their money away from them in- 
stead of giving them all they had. 

What was worse, most of the older of these 
mills had been built and run on the theory that the 
Adirondack pulp wood was going to last forever. 
Ten years of production under modern methods had 
swept the hills bare. The little mills could not go 
up mto the Canadian woods and buy millions of 
acres and build railroads into them, as the Universal 
could do and had done. They had bou&;ht piece- 
meal, year by year, and now there was little left for 
them to buy, where they could afford to buy. They 
were done. The men would talk bravely to-mor- 
row of fighting it out to a finish, of staymg in till 
the last dollar was gone. And then most of them 
would go their beaten way down to a certain bank 
building in Nassau Street and make what terms they 
could with the Universal. 
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Hugh Barton understood. And he agreed that 
they would do the right thing. They could do 
nothing else. 

Moore was bumping cautiously over the bad de- 
tour at Schuylerville that he had mentioned. It 
brought them close under the foot of the Schuyler 
monument. They would lose ten minutes here, but 
once out of this the road ran straight and hard down 
across the Stillwater battlefield. 

Barton remembered that men had fought all the 
length of the way that he was riding for the posses- 
sion of the river that ran below the shoulder of the 
hill to the left. Monuments and little square mark- 
ing posts stuck up out of the dark at frequent in- 
tervals, showing where such a man fell, where a 
charge was stopped, where some bitter little side 
action was fought out to the death. It had all been 
for the river, to save it, and with it the country, for 
those who lived here. 

Now there was another battle going on for the 
possession of the river. All the way he had been 
passing the monuments of this battle. The battle 
was au but over. The monuments were not cold 
shafts standing silent sentinels in the dark. They 
were mills blazing with lights, throbbing witn 
energy, vivid, living testimonies of the men who had 
founded them and who had given the work of their 
lives to them. He had passed at least a dozen of 
these. And he was going down to New York now 
to see the finish of this battle. 

These mills were a simple, concrete indication of 
what was going to happen to-morrow. Not a 
single one of the mills he had passed to-night was 
under the control of the men, or the families of the 
men who had built them. The battle for the river 
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had been lost by those who lived here. The river 
had passed to the alien, to the single few whom the 
power of limitless money had designated as the 
owners of the river. 

He found Rivington, as he had expected, sitting 
in his stocking feet in the combination smoking 
compartment and wash room of the Watertown 
sleeper. 

" Sit down, Hughie,'' he invited, as Barton pulled 
the curtain aside and shoved his big shoulders side- 
wise through the opening. '' I ain't goin' to get up, 
I'm easing my corn a little mite here. I've got a 
seegar or two around me, but I suppose you ain't 
grown out of cigarettes yet." 

" I've gotten as far as a pipe, any way," Hugh 
defended, as he sat down and produced the pipe. 
*' I'm greatly obliged to you for calling me, sir. 
You see I've kept out of things lately. I would not 
have heard of this before morning if you had not 
thought of me." 

"I wanted you there, Hughie; just as I'd have 
wanted your father there." 

" Thank you," said Barton simply. " But, are 
you alone? " 

" There's six of 'em up there in their berths 
shivering. It's cold. Better get in out of the 
cold." 

**Eh? How's that?" Hugh asked, looking at 
the white socks, and not catching the allusion, not 
sure that he had heard r^htly. 

" It's cold, I say. They're shivering. Better 
get on the inside, before it gets too cold." 

" Oh," said Barton, understanding. " That's it, 
is it ? But you don't look cold. You don't look as 
though you were going in right away." 
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" WeU, Hughie, TU tell you how it is. You 
know my wife Callista? " 

*' Certainly. You must pardon me. I meant to 
ask of her." 

" She's up there in number twelve, snug in her 
berth. You'll see her in the morning. Well, now, 
she and I was talking this thing over last night, after 
I'd first heard of it. And I says to her, says I : 

" * Clisty, I ain't had no fun nor a good fight 
since I married you.' 

" And she says, bridling up : 

" * Edward Kivington, haven't I always done all 
that a wife could ? ' 

" * You have, Clisty,' says I, * you have. You've 
fit like a good fellow many a time. But you ain't 
mean enough for a real fight. You don't kick no 
shins. And you don't carry no knives behind your 
back.' 

" Clisty gets up and takes me by the ear, and she 
says: 

" * Edward Polyhemus Rivington ! ' 

" Now, when my wife puts in the Polyhemus I 
know it's quittin' time. I always answer, ' Yes, 
matn. 

" Then I talked sense. 

" I says: * Ma, we got eighty-six thousand dollars 
in bank subject to your check.' 

" * Yes,' she says, waiting. 

'** * Do you want any more ? ' says I. 

"*What for?' 

" * Wen, it's just this way,' says I. * The Uni- 
versal wants our mill. They'll give us more 'n it's 
worth, some cash and the rest in stock in the Uni- 
versal. We can walk right out and never do an- 
other tap the rest of our lives. And we can go all 
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around the world, saying, how-d'ye-do to every place 
that looks worth it/ 

*' Now Clisty stands very quiet for a minute, and 
then she says: 

And what if you don't sell, Ed? ' 
Well, I guess they think they can lick me and 
take it away from me.' 

** Then Clisty shocked me. She says through her 
teeth : 

*' * You can do what you darn please ' — That's 
pretty strong for Clisty, you know — * but you've 
slaved your life out in that dirty old mill. And if 
ou don't fight them for it, and beat them, I'll never 
et you in this house again ! ' 

" I put out my arm, kind of blind like. And I'm 
blessed if Clisty wasn't crying 1 " 

After a pause he added. 

" And I never made her cry in my life." 

Hugh Barton sat looking, and blinking through 
the smoky light, at this stout old knight in white 
woollen socks, thus sent forth by his lady love to 
battle. 

" You see," Rivington resumed, thinking aloud, 
*' Clisty's one of them women that God A'mighty 
made up special high calendar finish. She'd be glad 
to have me out of the mill, would have been glad 
these ten years. But she knows me. She under- 
stands. She knows that I wouldn't be happy, 
wouldn't be myself outside of my mill. What kmd 
of a figure would I be going around Europe starving 
to death and asking questions about things I didn't 
care a hoot for? 

" Clisty understands, and that was just her way 
of standing aside and saying : ^ Go ahead and have 
your fun, little boy.' That's Clisty's way of being 
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a Christian — she never spoils anybody's fun." 

" Well," said Hugh, when it was clear that the 
old man had finished, *' it looks then as though 
you'd have to stay out in the cold. Have they 
broken the agreement all along the line, or only in 
spots?" 

" Kicked the bottom out of the whole tootin' 
match! " the old man growled. "You know how 
they've been preaching to us for the last two years, 
to go easy, not to put too much on the market, that 
they were holding the price up on their own 
shoulders, that they were giving us a chance to live. 

** They were. They were giving us a chance to 
live, till the harvest time. Now's the time. The 
market was just beginning to peep its head up a 
little. We might have made a little money, after 
the lean months. 

" Now, this morning they dumped down a million 
pounds, to any comer, at two cents and a half below 
the agreement. They didn't make it for that price, 
any more than we could. We've kept our word — 
The more fools wel Now we're loaded up, and 
they've unloaded. There's ten million pounds be- 
hind that one million. The market can't absorb it 
for six months. In the meantime you needn't ask 
the price of paper. There won't be any price. 
The market knows that we're gorged with it. And 
they'll know we're starving to death. They'll tell 
us we have a cheek to ask money for it. We ought 
to be glad to give it away. Have you much on 
your hands ? " 

" Well, no. I haven't. You see, bad luck works 
both ways, sometimes. I've been having a lot of 
trouble with my Fourdriniers lately, and I've been 
doing some tinkering and experimenting on my own 
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hook. The result is I've been falling behind in 
production." 

"Well, you can have some of mine, if you feel 
bad about it." 

" What are you going to say to-morrow? " Hugh 
asked seriously. " Tm standing, or trying to, just 
about where my father would have stood, where 
you stand." 

" I thought so, of course, Hughie. I didn't 
bother asking you. Say?" the old man grunted. 
" What is there to say? What can you say to men 
that are on their last legs. Can you ask them to 
stand out and risk everything they've got in a losing 
fight? For it is a losing fight. You notice I 
haven't asked you, Hughie." 

" I have noticed it. If I didn't understand the 
circumstances so thoroughly, I'd have felt it." 

" You needn't. I wouldn't ask my worst enemy, 
much less the son of your father, to come out into 
a thing like this." 

** I am staying out, of course," said Hugh in a 
matter of fact tone; ** But aren't you going to 
make any effort to hold them together ? " 

*' No, sir." The old man threw down his cigar 
and eased the white socks down from the window 
sill. *' It's every man for himself — and devil 
take the last man that gets down to Nassau Street." 

" Would there be any use of trying to pool them? 
The Universal isn't almighty. If we could show 
enough strength, there's still money in this country 
that isn't controlled by those people." 

" I'd like to know where it is." 

" Oh, there never was so much money together 
yet that there wasn't iust as much somewhere else 
to fight it. And it will come out to fight, if it sees 
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any good fighting ground. That's why one man 
doesn't own the United States — and never will 1 " 

" Amen 1 " said Rivington, with a queer grum- 
bling sort of reverence, as he crushed his corns down 
into his shoes. 

'^ But we could do something. One trust is as 
good as another, if it comes to that. We've got 
things to put in that are worth money. We've got 
machinery. We've got men that know how to 
make paper. We've got lands enough to make a 
light with if we throw them together. I've got 
more to put in, and more to lose, than any of them." 

*' Say, Hughie," the old man began, as he stood 
swaying in the doorway on his way to bed, " the 
Universal people haven t asked you to come in yet, 
have they? " 

" I haven't heard anything, direct, from them for 
two years." 

" Well, they're wise." 

"How's that?" said Hugh, beginning to laugh. 
He had been riding a little high on his horse, and 
he knew it. 

" You'll probably get an invitation from them in 
the morning. And I'll say this: If old Pierce 
Harding ever lets you in there among them, he'll 
be a bigger fool than he used to be. You'd own 
the shebang in no time. 

" And, at that," he continued, " you'd have an 
easy job compared to trying to put any buck-up-and- 
come into these fellows we've got with us. Go in 
there now and shake any one of 'em. I'll bet a 
doughnut he'll answer out of his sleep : * All right, 
Mr. Harding, I'll be there in a minute.' That's 
the state they're in. Try it to-morrow, if you want 
to, however. 
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" Good night, Hughie. Sleep on it. I suppose 
we won't see you before nine at the Manhattan. 
You'll probably sleep here till the last dog's hung. 
Clisty's an early riser." 



VIII 

POVERTY 1 

Twenty-five men and three women were 
gathered in one of the dinner rooms of the Hotel 
Manhattan. The men were a scarred and beaten 
remnant of the hundreds of successful, upstanding 
men who made the paper industry of Northern 
New York. Death, competition, rapidly acquired 
wealth; each of these had played its part to cut 
down the numbers of these men, and to throw their 
mills into the power of the Universal. In cold fact 
they did not deserve any great deal of sympathy. 
They had fought each other bitterly and viciously 
in the days before the advent of the Combine. 
They had undersold each other beyond all limit of 
fairness or safety. They had cut into the standing 
spruce and poplar, greedily and wastefuUy and with- 
out thought of this latter day of reckoning. By 
their own eagerness to beat each other they had 
made the coming of the trust not only possible but 
inevitable. Yet they were men who had worked 
years of days and nights as hard as ever men 
worked. They had been doUar-for-doUar honest. 
They had ruled the little towns which they had 
made, from the Mohawk to the Canadian line, with 
a sort of benevolent selfishness, much as good kings 
always ruled. And they undoubtedly loved the 
things that their brains and wills had made. 

To-day was going to see the end of them. That 
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was written in every man's face. In some it showed 
almost in a measure of relief. They had fought 
a losing fight to its very finish. They could now 
surrender without reproach. Other men were 
sullen, plainly brooding with what they knew was 
useless anger. Others, older men, were frankly 
heart-broken. Whatever their dispositions and 
their individual ways of taking the thmg, they were 
beaten. Hugh Barton saw that clearly, as he sat 
beside Mrs. Rivington, listening to her version of 
her presence here. 

It seemed that Edward Rivington had been 
neglecting himself shamefully in the matter of 
clothes. He had, in fact, let things go until he had 
not a decent patch on him. He was a reproach at 
home. In church he was a scandal. Her business 
was to see him fitted into a couple of presentable 
suits. They were on their way now to get them, 
and she had just stopped in here with him to be 
sure that he did not escape. 

But the steady blue eyes, deep as a frozen spring, 
were alive, and the wmd-bitten rosy cheeks were 
crinkling, and the strong, round little chin was set 
with something that did not concern Edward Riving- 
ton's clothes. And Barton smiling down on her 
beautiful white hair could hardly keep from telling 
her that he knew she was here to see her little boy 
start having his fun. But Clisty never spoiled any- 
body's fun, he remembered. And her little pre- 
tence of not knowing what was going on here was 
her fun. He would not spoil it. 

Rivington was walking slowly around the room, 
listening to everything, saying nothing. An un- 
gainly figure of a man, witn a sharp toe-in of his 
feet as he walked, an undeniable paunch, a round 
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stoop in his heavy shoulders, but an indomitable, un- 
breakable set of his grizzled head on his stout neck; 
he looked, what Barton knew him to be, the only 
unbeaten man on the floor. 

Martin of Harristown was In the chair rapping 
a pencil for order. Men sat down in the chairs that 
they found nearest, and the meeting was open. 
The informality of the thing was a certain sign of 
its inconsequence. There was nothing to be done 
here and no one cared how it was done. 

" Gentlemen," he said, when the barren prelimi- 
naries had been mumbled through, " we need not, 
I guess, explain the purpose of this gathering. Our 
organisation, such as it has been, has only existed 
because we agreed from time to time to follow cer- 
tain general policies, under what has been virtually 
the dictation of the Universal Paper Combine. 
We've followed that leadership to the point where 
ruin now faces every one of us. 

" I think it is the sense of this meeting that there 
is nothing for us to do but for every man to go his 
own way, doing whatever he can in his own in- 
dividual case. If there is anything to discuss, we 
are ready to hear." 

Old Allan Ramsay of Dickinson, who was mak- 
ing paper when most of these men were babes in 
arm, got to his feet and spoke through a thick Scotch 
burr that was as stubborn as his will. 

*' I hev made paper since ever paper was made 
i' the Hills. But PU mak no more. My mill may 
rust till it's fit for the scrap afore PU comprommiss 
more wi' men of ill faith. It iss no the honest 
makin' o' paper that counts in these days, it iss 
naught but the shiftin' and the grippin' o' tne money 
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changers. My mill may drop into the river. Til 
never turn anither roll from it." 

The old man sat down breathing hard from the 
effort of his valedictory, and glowering about to 
see the effect of it. But there was no echo of his 
sentiment. The men there did not contemplate 
suicide. Surrender and half a loaf was what was 
in their minds, and many of them were only anxious 
that this should be over so that they might be free 
to go and make their surrender in time to get the 
half loaf. 

Already they were beginning to fidget, and chairs 
were scraping suggestively, when Hugh Barton 
arose. From what he had seen of these men he 
had no great faith that thejr would rally to a deter- 
mined venture. Yet he sincerely felt that their 
situation could not be made worse by a determined 
— even by a losing fight. And there was no cer- 
tainty that the fight would be a losing one. There 
was always the chance that they might be able to 
force some kind of a compromise, some sort of a 
way of living and working with the powers that 
were, for the moment, too strong for them. 

" Because I am the youngest and least experienced 
man in this gathering," he began, " I have waited 
until I see that no one else has anything to say. 
We find ourselves in a situation where it seems we 
must either surrender abjectly or go down fighting 
uselessly. I say we * find ' ourselves. We have 
not walked deliberately into this situation. We 
have not been driven into it. We have drifted into 
it, and now we find ourselves. 

" Any thinking man looking at our position from 
the outside could have told us that we would come 
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to this. I suppose we knew it ourselves. But we 
were working on from month to month, hoping, 
perhaps, that the drift would set the other way. 

" We have seen individual after individual go 
down, and we have made no effort to save him — 
nor any to save ourselves. Every man who went 
down was a personal loss to ourselves. Every man 
who has had to surrender was just bringing this 
crisis one place nearer to ourselves. 

" All this was inevitable because we did not unite 
what strength we had in the beginning. From the 
moment the combine came into control of the ma- 
jority of the plants we were doomed. There's no 
use of rehearsing our mistakes at this hour. 

" We could have combined then, in the same way 
that our opponent was doing. We should have 
done so. We did not. That is past. The only 
question that is important to-day is whether we can 
still do, as a last fighting chance, what we should 
have done years ago. 

" Have we resources that could still be combined 
for the benefit of all with a fair hope of yet making 
a successful fight? I think we have. I know we 
have. Are we willing to make the sacrifice and the 
personal struggle that we would have to make? I 
do not know. I am asking you, gentlemen. 

" I am ready to go farther than any of you. I 
am ready to risk more and lose more than any one 
else would be asked to do. If you do not come 
with me, I shall make my own nght. And I am 
not sure that I shall be beaten. This country has 
not yet been handed over to any set of men. 

" What we need is money. If we can raise 
money we can fight. If we can raise enough money, 
we can win. I am ready to raise every dollar that 
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my property can stand, and put the money at the 
disposal of those who need it. I will open my 
Canadian cuttings to any man who cannot buy as 
cheaply elsewhere. Let us go in and share dollar 
for dollar of what every man has. We can win, 
I tell you. If other men can combine dishonestly 
and in evasion of the law of the land, we can com- 
bine honestly, as true men, and stick to each other — 
and win/ 

" Will not ten of you come ? Will you not all 
come? " 

He sat down abruptly and let his eyes fall to the 
floor. He did not care to watch the efiect of his 
words on these men. 

Rivington was on his feet instantly, talking ex- 
citedly, his usual whimsical drawl left far behind in 
the rush of his words. 

" My mill stands free and clear to-day," he said. 
*' ril mortgage every stick and brick and wheel in 
it, and throw every dollar that I can borrow or beg 
into this thing. Men, we've fought the world for 
what weVe got. It's ours. I'm talking to men 
that have fought woods and fire and river for what 
is our own. Is anybody in this round world going 
to take it from us without a fight? Come out, I 
say, and let's make one real fight before we — I" 

A determined, insistent tugging at his coat stopped 
him. He turned and looked down quickly into his 
wife's face. She was whispering excitedly, the light 
of battle in her eyes. 

Twice he shook his head in positive, determined 
refusal of what she commanded. But the will of 
the woman by his side conquered. 

" My wife," he said, bowing to her in a stiff, old- 
fashioned courtesy. Then turning to the room he 
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lifted his grizzled old head and said in a strangely 
quiet, genue voice : 

" My wife is bv my side. She says there's eighty- 
six thousand dollars of her cash money to go into 
this. And that's every dollar that stands between 
her and poverty. 

"Now, by tne mighty," he suddenly roared at 
them, '* if there's one fight in you — 1 " He broke 
off on the word and sat down, either because he 
could not find the word or because he thought that 
Callista Rivington's courage was a greater argument 
than any of his. 

But if he calculated that his wife's brave challenge 
would rouse an answering courage in the men who 
sat there listening he was mistaken. Its effect was 
the direct opposite. It frightened them. It 
brought apprehension leaping to their eyes as they 
looked at her. It carried the terrible risk, which 
she was prepared to face, straight home to their 
hearts — Poverty I They had heard the spoken 
word, ana it struck them with terror. 

Barton, they could understand, or thought they 
could. He was young, he could afford to lose. 
Money meant very little to him. He had never 
slaved for it as they had. He had spoken only of 
winning and there was a ring of sureness in him that 
had roused them for a moment. The backs of 
some of them had stiffened with at least a half belief 
that he would win, and that a way to safety and 
independence lay with him. But these two people, 
Edward Rivington and his wife, were not young. 
They were old, as they themselves were old. They 
did not look, as youth looked, over the head of 
possible defeat and straight on up to sure victory. 
No, they looked failure straight in the eye, and 
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defied It. But in looking they had shown the others 
just what defeat meant. That awful word, poverty, 
hung in the air. Like a spectre it stood threatening 
at every man's elbow. 

For what must have been a full minute there was 
absolute silence in the room. Men looked nervously 
from one to another. But no one was ready to be 
the first to speak. They had felt the whip of the 
woman's challenge but it had evoked only fear in 
them. 

Rivington leaped to his feet, evidently choldng 
with the wrath and scorn that he was going to turn 
loose upon them. For a moment he glared savagely 
around the room looking for a particular object for 
his invective. Suddenly he looked down at the 
pretty, white-haired little woman sitting all atremble 
at his side. 

Then Edward Polyhemus Rivington terminated 
the meeting. Stooping swiftly he caught Callista 
and lifting her bodily to him ne kissed her full on 
the lips with a swift, reverent grace that for the 
moment threw the sheen of youth and a good man's 
godliness over his knotted old face. 

Then tucking her quivering little hand under his 
thick elbow he marched her gravely from the room. 
He, pigeon-toed, heavy of step, broad of back in 
his slouchily defiant ola coat, she, a figure of dainty, 
old-time sweetness, tripping along by his side m 
horrified, happy confusion; the knight and his lady 
love — going to the tailor's. 



IX 

THE FURNACE FOR GOLD 

Barton rose laughing, prepared to go. There 
was nothing more to be said or done here. If 
Rivington had fired a pistol in the room he could 
not have created greater consternation. 

As Barton reached the door he heard a boy com- 
ing up the corridor calling his name. Before he 
had given any signal he saw that the boy was coming 
straifi;ht to him. He was not registered in the hotel 
and he had not given any one word that he would 
be here at this hour. Yet the boy had evidently 
known where to find him and must have been fur- 
nished with a fairly good description of him. 

" 'Phone for Mister Barton," said the boy, stop- 
pine pointedly. 

How did they tell you to find me? " 

^' Said vou was the biggest man in the bunch. 
You're it. ' The boy explained the obvious, as he 
glanced coolly at the line of men filing along the 
corridor. 

" All right," said Barton, slipping his hand into 
his change pocket. He fished out two coins, a dime 
and a half dollar. " This " — handing over the 
coin of tribute — " is for finding me. Now take 
this" — he held out the half dollar — "and go 
back and say you couldn't find me." 

The little fellow held out his hand, laughing up 

into Barton's face at the idea of not being able to 
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find so plain a quarry. Suddenly his face clouded 
and he drew back his hand. 

" ril go back and say you wouldn't answer," the 
boy said stubbornly. 

Barton's chin went up in surprise, and he felt his 
face flushing. Looking down again he caught the 
boy's clouded eyes, and said, simply and honestly, as 
man to man : 

** I beg your pardon, kid. You win, any way. 
Which booth? " he asked, as he put the half dollar 
into the boy's hand. 

" Number three, thank you, sir," said the boy, 
looking puzzledly after the big back of the man 
striding swiftly down the corridor. 

" I'd lie for him if he needed it. He don't," the 
boy explained to himself, out of his own rather 
distracting code of moral theology. Then he stuck 
the half dollar into his pocket, with an air that 
settled and shelved the matter, and started slowly 
back to the office. 

Barton, hurrying down the short flight of stairs, 
was still smarting under the rebuke of the boy's stub- 
born principle. But he was not sorry that the boy 
had roused him to decision. 

When he had first heard his name in the corridor, 
the feeling had come to him that he was being hur- 
ried toward a crisis, that some one was going to try 
to force him to act before he had had time to think. 
And he had rebelled. He must have time to think. 

Now, as he reached the booth and lifted the re- 
ceiver, his head was clear. He was ready. He was 
quite prepared to recomise, as he did instantly. 
Pierce Harding's high, sharp voice over the wire. 

** Funeral over? " came the grim question, as soon 
as Harding was sure of his party. 
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" All over," Barton admitted, knowing that the 
particulars of the meeting which had just broken up 
would be in Harding's office in a very few minutes 
in any case. 

" Well, the mourners'U be coming down here for 
consolation pretty soon. You come now, right 
away. It'll be worth your while to come before the 
others." 

It was in Barton's mind to answer that he had no 
business in the offices of the Universal Paper Com- 
bine, that there was no reason why he should hurry 
there before other men should get there, or that he 
should go there at all. But the voice from the wire 
forestalled him. 

"Now you can't refuse a thing before you've 
seen it, can you, young man? Your father was 
touch-and-go enough, certainly," the voice argued, 
with more friendliness in the tone, '* but he never 
said no till he'd had a look at the thing. Come 
down here — you won't be kidnapped." 

Barton laughed into the transmitter, but he was 
still boy enough to resent the imputation of youth. 

" I'm obliged to you, of course, Mr. Haraing," 
he said quickly. " I'm coming down now." 

" You won't regret it," said the other with finality. 
And Barton heard no more. 

Out on the steps of the hotel he found Edward 
Rivington insisting upon a taxicab, while Callista 
demurred that the store men would rob them if 
they went with such show of opulence. 

"They've sent for me. And I've just said I'd 
go," he told Rivington. 

" Right, Hughie," Rivington agreed. " Never 
refuse to look at a sample. And you know," he 
began slowly, slanting one eye up at the cornice of 
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the Belmont, " you better think more serious than 
youVe ever thought in your life, all the way down 
there. It's all right for me to make a losing fight 
of it if I want to; I'm almost through, anyhow. 
But you're just at the beginning. Things are going 
their way, and we might as well admit it. If they 
don't beat you this time, they will the next. And 
you're not going crawling to them the way the rest 
will have to do. They're asking you into one of 
the biggest games there is in the country. 

" I donno. If I was your age and had your 
training, it'd look mighty temptmg to me. The 
man that comes to actually control the Combine 
will be one of the biggest men in America. It could 
be you. Think your level hardest, Hughie, and — 
I'd like to know what they say to you." 

Rivington determinedly held up his finger to a 
passing taxicab whose driver had caught his eye. 

" You'll hear," Hugh answered, " if you'll tell 
me where to find you this afternoon." 

" I guess we'll be back here about two o'clock. 
You'll be tired by that time, I guess, ma." 

" I will not," his lady answered decidedly; "but 
you will be. And I'll pretend to be, so that you can 
come back and rest." 

" There now," Rivington complained as Barton 
was helping the lady into the cab, " that's what I've 
had to stand for twenty years. I'm only a couple 
of years older'n she is, but seenile decreepit is the 
general description she gives of me. And every-, 
body believes her story — " 

He was still grumbling while Barton closed the 
door and the cab drove off, Callista smiling and 
nodding at Barton. 

Hugh saw three or four of the men who had been 
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in the meeting hurrying for the subway entrance, 
and he knew that his way was theirs. He might as 
well go at once as he had promised. 

Rivington's serious, sincere words were having 
their effect upon his mind, though he had, indeed, 
no thought of following the advice which they im- 

Elied. Rivington would be proud and glad to have 
im with him in the fight that he was going to make. 
It would help him immeasurably to have with him 
Barton who was the largest single operator in the 
State. But the old man would not lift a finger to 
hold him. He had even gone out of his way to 
point out to Barton the difference between their 
cases. And Barton knew that by every tangible 
argument the old man was right. 

He could not expect to destroy the Combine. 
And anything less than that would mean his own 
ultimate defeat. Now he could go to them as an 
equal, with things to give and to take. In the long 
run the things that he would take would be greater 
than the thmgs he would give. They might be 
vastly greater. 

He shut his senses to the roar of the subway train 
and into his mind came flooding the light of the 
vision that Rivington's words created. He was the 
boy dreaming on the sunny bank. Obstacles, im- 
possibilities faded in the glow of imagination. 

Pierce Harding was a small old man in a great 
new place. Another, a younger, stronger man, 
would soon crowd into that place. After that man 
would come another, Hugh Barton. Power, il- 
limitable power, would be his; the power to create, 
to do mighty things; to do good in a great way, to 
combine the forces of industry so that they should 
run without waste, to crush the stock-jobbing rapa- 
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city of those who would suck the blood of industry; 
the power to create wealth, and the power to dis- 
tribute it fairly to those who helped in the making — 
All this would be his, if he but — 1 

He left the subway at Brooklyn Bridge, and the 
glamour of the dream fell away as he came up into 
the glare of the street and started to walk the re- 
mainder of the way. He wanted to think coolly 
and sensibly. The problem was infinitely larger 
and more complicated than it had ever appeared to 
him. Would it prove too big for him? Would 
he, in the end, as most men would do in the same 
case, lose his own real bearings and go with the tide 
of other men in the direction of safety and sure 
success ? 

Suddenly, in the rush of the crowd that ever 
hurries and jostles restlessly up and down that short 
street where the public conscience of America has 
been kept these many years, he stopped and looked 
about him. He saw not one of the thousand faces 
that moved within the range of his eyes. He was 
unaccountably, hopelessly alone. Not one in all 
this world of people haa a word to say that would 
help him. 

Into the eyes of his mind came the vision of a girl 
whom he had surprised at her work in his mill, on 
that day which had begun a new life for Hugh 
Barton. Love, unanswerable and stronger than 
life had come to him. Yesterday, in his hour of 
crisis, love had risen up in him, demanding. He 
had gone to the girl with his love, bringing no other 
gift, using no other argument. In his going, it had 
seemed that he was bringing the world to her. 
But she had put aside that love, to go on simply 
with her work. 
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What a dare that was she gave to life I She 
would go through with it unthanked and prob- 
ably misunderstood, because she elected to do 
her work in the only way it could be done, outside 
of any of the conventional, properly heralded ways 
of women's devotion. He started on his way 
again, letting the crowd push him along by its mo- 
mentum. 

What would she say to his giving up the un- 
doubted good and power for good which was his 
in Barton, to grab with other grabbers for a power 
that would probably run away with him. He knew 
that the climb to aosolute power had finally clouded 
the soul of every man in the history of the world 
who had ever come to it. Perhaps Callista Riving- 
ton knew that. Maybe the girl knew it, when she 
deliberately chose to stay down in the heart of 
things where the real work of the world gets done. 
And he started pushing his way almost violently 
through the crowd, as though he were hurrying to 
ask her. 

On the steps of the Commercial National Bank 
he passed llerring of Big Bend talking in low eager 
whispers to another man whose name he could not 
for the moment remember. They did not look up 
as he passed, and he felt rather than saw the sur- 
prised start of the two men as they recognised the 
figure that had just passed them. 

He was well enough aware of what would be 
their comment. He had fought to keep them from 
coming here, and here he was of the very first to 
come himself. It did not trouble him. He had 
given them their opportunity. He had offered them 
everything he possessed. By their own timidity 
they had released him from the position which he 
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had taken. He was as free as they to come here 
and make a bargain if he wished. 

He was disturbed, however, as he stepped into 
the outer office of the Universal Paper Combine, to 
find seven people, the two Ladue sisters of Freelin, 
and five or the men who had been at the meeting a 
half hour before all staring malignantly at him. 
On the instant he realised the full extent of what his 
coming here at this time would mean. These peo- 
ple already felt that he had betrayed them. Bv 
to-morrow they would have sent the word through 
the State, and would themselves actually believe, 
that he had led them into the position in which they 
had found themselves and had then basely gone over 
to the enemy. 

No one spoke to him, and he made no attempt to 
break through their evident hostility. This room 
was meant for waiting. But Hugh Barton did not 
intend to wait. His temper was rising rapidly, and 
already he was wishing that he had refused the 
telephone call and had gone back to his work, to 
prepare for the battle. 

A girl rose from the little switchboard at the 
farther end of the room and came forward to take 
Barton's name. She looked perfunctorily at the 
card, as though merely for confirmation of what 
she was already fairly sure, and motioned him to 
the heavy door which she guarded. As he passed 
through the door the girl stepped quietly in behind 
him and called: 

" Mr. Dailev." 

A keen-eyed, stockily built young man with a 
round, smooth face came hurrying from among the 
typewriters and tabulating machines that filled the 
room. 
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" Mr. Harding is expecting you, Mr. Barton. 
This way, if you please," said Dailey, starting to 
lead the way up the length of the room. Barton 
looked sharply at the young fellow as he walked 
along beside him. He was not just the sort of man 
who would ordinarily be content with the task of 
leading people from one door to another. The 
quiet, confident set of his head and the clear-cut 
profile indicated abilities and resource that should 
have brought their price in almost any business. 
However, Harding may have wished to be sure that 
his instructions were carried out perfectly. This 
young man probably had work other than this. 

The whole matter had an air of well-oiled ar- 
rangement that brought back to Barton the feeling 
that had come to him when he had heard the boy 
calling his name in the hotel. He had the impres- 
sion of being headed almost unconsciously along a 
lane in which the turning became always more dif- 
ficult. 

The people sitting there in the outer room, as 
though they had been purposely set there to anger 
him ; the girl who had recognised him instantly ; this 
young fellow who had needed no announcement of 
his name; even this room itself; all seemed parts 
of a scheme of things into which he was being al- 
most forcibly drawn. 

This room particularly: as he looked over the 
rows of adding machines he was wondering idlv 
on which one of them had he himself been tabulated. 
He knew very well that on some one of these ma- 
chines his fortune, his mill, every wheel in it, every 
pound of paper that it was capable of turning out, 
every roll that it had turned out in the last three 
years, his land holdings, every acre that he had cut, 
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every acre of standing pulp wood which he had still 
to cut, every detail of what belonged to Hugh Bar- 
ton had here been added and docketed into con- 
venient form that it might be at the hand of men 
who sat in the office to which he was now walking. 
Hugh Barton himself, even, his character, his 
habits, his abilities, everything, had no doubt been 
summed up here for the guidance of the men he 
was about to meet. It was maddening, for it 
seemed to give these men a sort of hold upon him. 
It was abominable — but it was business — modern 
business. These were the very things which he 
would have to do, once started upon the course 
which these men were probably going to open to 
him. 

If Pierce Harding had planned to impress the 
young man by the company to which he brought 
him, he had planned well. He sat at the head of a 
heavy walnut table, pecking with a nervous fore 
finger at specks of imaginary lint on the polished 
wood and talking rapidly to William H. Sayers who 
sat at his right. At his left sat David Karp, listen- 
ing intently but seeming to have no direct part in the 
talk. 

The sight of these two men here gave Barton his 
first real idea of the imminence of the decision that 
was to be thrust upon him. They were not here — 
flattering as he might have found the idea — to 
impress him. They were here on business of their 
own. From them would come the money with 
which he and the other men who were coming here 
to-day were to be bought. And these two men were 
here to see what it was that their money was to buy. 

William H. Sayers was not the wealthiest man m 
the country. But he was more than that. He had 
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made himself the keeper of the gates of credit. 
Where other men dealt in paper or in grain or in 
oil or in steel, this man dealt m money. By skilful 
and ruthless force he had made himself a power in 
the credit room of every great bank in the nation. 
Business, production of every sort, which must have 
credit as man must have oxygen, waited for its life 
upon this man's word. The other man, Karp, did 
not possess the power nor the daring of Savers. 
Barton knew him, as all the world knew him from 
the newspapers, as the Strong Box King. He did 
not control men and money by banding other men 
and other money against them. But in times of 
acute crisis when men were ready to hypothecate 
their immortal souls for money, actual, tangible, 
visible money — the only thing that would cure 
their ills — he had been known to have at hand in- 
credible sums of printed money, waiting for just 
such a desperate need. Of the two men, one was a 
field marshal of the resources of the country, the 
other was a single handed giant. 

As Barton walked across the room to the table, 
he found himself revising his dream of the subway 
train. Pierce Harding was not a great man. The 
man who should one day come to control the Uni- 
versal Paper Combine would not be a great man. 
He would have his master, as Pierce Harding had 
his, as every smaller man was controlled by the 
Combine itself. Such as these two were the only 
real powers of the country. 

The fourth man in the room rose from the table 
and came forward to meet Barton. He was George 
Corvin, the treasurer of the Combine and the man 
who would, most likely, come into place after Pierce 
Harding. " You will know Mr. Sayers and Mr. 
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Karp in one way or another, I'm sure, Mr. Barton," 
he said easily, as he pushed up a chair to the table 
for Barton. 

Barton bowed to the two men in turn, receiving a 
gruff, murmured greeting from Sayers and a silent 
nod iFrom Karp, and sat down facing Harding. 

"I'm glad you came at once," began Harding; 
" It was more than time for you fellows up there 
to stop your nonsense. That's all over. You 
made your play, and it was a pretty one. And you 
had a chance to see just the kind of materials there 
are left outside of us. That lets you out nicely. 
You did what looked to be the stalwart thing — 
youngest man in the crowd, and the only one that 
nad anything much to lose, ready to throw your 
whole fortune to the winds to help a lot of cripples. 
Very creditable. Barton, to your spirit — not to 
your judgment. But just what I'd expect. I saw 
you in action once." 

Barton sitting quiet and watching the old man as 
he talked was suddenly reminded of something his 
father had said a few minutes before he died that 
day three years ago : 

*' Pierce Harding . . . warms up like a tomb- 
stone in a snowstorm." 

He was evidently warming up now to the very 
best of his ability, actually putting himself out to 
show that he understood Barton's actions and gave 
them the credit they deserved as the natural impulse 
of youth. But the flash of memory had, curiously, 
given Hugh Barton a support for which he had not 
looked. He was not alone in this. His father 
stood beside him, the years of his father's work, the 
dreams of those years. 

" But that's all over, and we're wasting time — 
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everybody's time," Harding resumed. " I have 
here a memorandum " — he turned through his 
fingers several sheets of typewritten paper tacked 
to a blue folder back — " that contains the terms on 
which we are willing to take you in. It goes into 
the details, but you know about what they would be. 
Roughly, we are offering you five thousand shares 
of Combine stock — they're worth ninety-eight to- 
day, they'll be worth a hundred and ten to-morrow 
— for your three-fourth interest in your company's 
property at Barton. That's about right, don t you 
think? Have you anything to suggest? " 

" Nothing to suggest," said Barton quietly, " ex- 
cept that you asked me to come here. There was 
no intimation that I wished to sell my property." 

" No. But you harangued that meeting and 
tried to hold them with you very much like a man 
that was trying to make a club to force us to take 
you in at your own price." 

" If you believe that, Mr. Harding," Barton re- 
turned slowly — " and I do not think you do — you 
are very much mistaken." 

" Then, what in Time's name did you expect to 
do with them when you got them on your hands? " 
the old man exclaimed testily, but with an inquiring, 
bewildered frankness that almost made Barton 
laugh. 

" Form another combine," Barton answered 
coolly. 

Sayers laughed, in a short guttural way, and said : 

" One man in this town said some years ago that 
he'd made a great railroad system out of a shoe- 
string. But they don't do it any more. Taking 
for granted your cheek, young man — you seem to 
have it — do we understand," he went on, taking 
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the lead of the conversation, " that you seriously 
think of declining this proposition? " 

'* I am not thinking. I have not thought of sell- 
ing at all." 

"Why not?'' snapped Harding, unwilling, as it 
seemed, to let the argument out of his hands. 

" Why should I? " Barton asked simply. 

" There are two reasons why you should," said 
Harding. " First, because your mill is a first class 
producing factor — it'd be a crime to let it go into 
the scrap heap. Second, your family has been in the 
paper business a long time. I'd be sorry to see you 
thrown out of it." 

Barton rose quietly, saying: 

*' We've come to the point of threats. I see no 
use of prolonging — " 

" Sit down." David Karp spoke suddenly in a 
smooth but curiously arresting voice. " Young 
man, you should know that I am not acquainted with 
the details of this business as are these gentlemen. 
What I would ask you is for my information solely. 
You could call it curiosity if you wished." 

Barton stood for a moment leaning with his 
knuckles on the table's edge looking down into the 
eyes of the man who spoke. The small withered 
features and figure of David Karp were, up to a 
certain point, typically enough Semitic; but in the 
eyes there was the look, not of a race of men but 
of a kind of men who forever want to know the 
why, the spring of action. He was not merely 
breaking in diplomatically, to prevent Barton from 
walking from the room, and so save the faces of the 
other two men. No, he wanted to know. 

Barton reseated himself slowly as Karp went 
on: 
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" Will you tell me why your property is so much 
stronger than any of those others? " 

Barton hesitated for a moment, but, as he realised 
that the man was asking a straight and simple ques- 
tion — for information — he answered as simply : 

" My father did not spend. Profits went back 
where profits belong — into the plant, into buying 
new woodlands, into reforesting the cuttings. 
Other men borrowed money, sold stock or mort- 
gaged their properties and did not put half the 
money — sometimes not any of it — back into the 
business. My father never borrowed money. 
When he sold stock, as he did a little, the money 
went for improvements that more than paid for 
themselves. I have followed his ways, and his 
wishes." 

" In other words," said Karp, " you have been 
honest with your business." 

** It's the way I've been taught," said Barton 
drily. 

" But, now," Karp questioned, ** if you go out 
that door — as I think you intended to — you will 
have to borrow? " 

" I should have to face that problem," Barton 
admitted. 

** Then will you not have started on the way the 
others have gone ? " 

" Not through any fault in my methods," Barton 
answered quickly. " It would only be because com- 
mon honesty cannot match bad faith In other men." 
He looked calmly across the table at the other men. 

Harding leaned forward, an angry answer on his 
lips. Sayers stopped him with a look, and taking 
from him the memorandum he turned sharply to 
Barton, saying: 
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" We are not dealing for your ethics. The 
Combine wants your mill and you. It is willing to 
pav handsomely for both. lou are offered full 
value for your Barton property, except, of course, 
your home. You are offered cash for your Cana- 
dian and Adirondack holdings. You are promised 
an office in the Combine at the next election. With 
the money which we are ready to furnish you now, 
you can go into the market to-day and make fifty 
thousand dollars before noon to-morrow. The 
shares of the Combine will go up at least ten points 
when this day's work is announced. You are of- 
fered more than in reason. You majr do as you 
like. There is no law against financial suicide," 
he concluded curtly. 

Barton was slow to answer. He did not think 
of the warning implied in Sayers' last words. But 
the possibilities which flashed before him in the 
offers made were vastly greater than the mere mak- 
ing of paper. 

" I would have to give up all control of Barton? " 
he said finally, looking at Harding, though from 
the tone it seemed that he was speaking to him- 
self. 

" That's first and last," said Harding sharply. 

"What would be your plans for Barton?" he 
asked. 

*' Cut down, or shut down — for a while," Hard- 
ing announced with a snap. 

" You would invite a strike? " 

" There'd be no strike. We'd lock them out be- 
fore they had time to think of it. You know what 
I mean," he went on grimly. ** All over the coun- 
try we've had to raise wages because you were pay- 
ing more than the labour was worth. It cost you 
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thousands. It has cost us millions. It has to 
stop." 

" The business never suffered," said Barton, still 
arguing, though his mind was already formed for a 
definite refusal of everything. 

*' Because youVe been living on your father's 
savings, that's why," Harding came back swiftly. 
** What will you have to do if you go back home 
now? " 

" I shall have to retrench, of course. I shall 
have to ask my people to make sacrifices with me." 

" They'll laugh in your face, and be striking be- 
fore your back's turned," sneered Harding. " Then 
you will be done for. I'm not sure " — he turned 
to Sayers — '* but it would be cheaper for us to let 
It go that way." 

" I'm not sure," Barton returned slowly. " My 
people know me, as they knew my father better. 
We have never lied to them." 

"Just what will you say to them?" said Karp, 
the inquirer, returning to his quest for the why. " I 
suppose it has been thought of before, your plan. 
Probably it has been tried. I do not know where 
it has ever succeeded. I would like to hear what 
you would say." 

" The truth," Barton answered without hesita- 
tion ; ** that I've been a fool. I will tell them 
plainly that I've been tricked, * double-crossed ' is 
the way they'll understand it, by the Universal 
Paper Combine. For that reason, I shall not, for 
some indefinite time, be able to pay them the rate of 
wages which I have been paying. If they will work 
and save with me, we shall win; and they will get 
their share of the prosperity that comes. If they 
will not, then I lose; and they and Barton will 
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slough down into the miserable and hand to mouth 
conditions that exist in the villages controlled by the 
Combine. I will tell them this." 

" If you do that," Sayers broke out, " you'll be a 
bankrupt within six months. I'll see to it that you 
are. There's too much of that talk going through 
the air. Your father entrusted you with power and 
a fortune. If you are going to throw them away 
for such piffle as you have been talking, it's time 
they were taken away from you anyhow." 

" Now we are hearing some true talk," said Bar- 
ton, looking directly into the coldly contemptuous 
eyes of the master of bankers. " I have been wait- 
ing for just such a word as that. I did not come 
here to quarrel with you, Mr. Sayers. But, now 
that we have gone so rar, will you tell me just why, 
and how, you propose to put me out of the place 
my father made for me? " 

** We have not come to that, yet," said Sayers, 
drawing back a little. ** Do you, or do you not, 
accept what has been offered you? " 

Barton choked down the flood of anger that had 
been surging up into his head in a whirl. He knew 
that he was at the parting of the ways. This was 
the decisive moment of his life. In this instant he 
must speak the word, must take the turn of his life. 

This morning he had heard the word poverty, 
and he had seen other men quail at the sound of it. 
That word had not troubled him. But, a moment 
ago, he had heard another word, " bankrupt." It 
was still ringing like a warning bell In the storm of 
his anger. 

It was the one word, of all words, that his father 
had hated. To the elder Hugh Barton it had 
meant the unforgivable sin. To him it had always 
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spelled disgrace, dishonesty, and failure. It was 
in Hugh Barton's blood to feel the same way. 

But, with the thought of his father, a vision came 
to him out of some long closed, boyhood treasure 
house of memory. It was a sunny Sunday after- 
noon in the early fall. The blue haze of the hills 
came down upon the russets and browns of the up- 
lands, and down almost to the tops of the trees that 
Hugh Barton had planted in the village. Little 
Hugh Barton, standing by his father's side on the 
grassy slope below the biggest house in the world, 
looked, as his father was looking, down over vil- 
lage and mill. From the tower of the Catholic 
church where it stood down over the southern slope 
and seemed to set a stake to the village at that end, 
on around the half circle to the high houses on the 
north hill, with the great red mill in the very centre, 
etched upon the silver and green plate of the river 
above and below and the green or the hills beyond, 
it was beautiful. The little fellow's soul opened 
to the discovery. As an explorer, venturing into a 
world all new and wonderful, little Hugh had 
turned to shout back his find. But, turning up to 
his father's face, he made there another and a 
greater discovery. What he saw there was not 
beauty, but love; the one love of a silent man who 
has come to adore the work of his hand and brain. 
It brooded down softly upon village and mill as 
Hugh had seen a mother brooding down over a 
cradle. The boy, in that moment, knew, with a 
catch in his throat, that his father had never looked 
at him in that way. He did not speak, but turned 
to look again at his first discovery. The beauty 
was gone. He knew it would be gone. But that 
moment was the beginning of wisdom. He had 
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begun to learn just what the mill, and his work, and 
the little town meant to his father. 

Now a sudden heart hunger came upon him for 
the things that he had seen that day. He saw it all 
through the look of his father. He understood, 
as he had never done, what it all had cost to that old 
man who stood at his side on the hill. And he 
knew, as he had never known, how dear it all was 
to himself. In that minute he would have fought 
death for it. And he knew that while there was 
heart and will in him to fight for it he would never 
let any man take it out of his hand. 

He found himself staring unseeing Into Sayers' 
face. The man's question was still hanging in his 
ears. 

" There is not money enough in your banks to 
buy Barton," he answered, to his own thought 
rather than directly to the question that had been 
asked. He rose again and turned towards the door. 

" Young man, you are going to your ruin," the 
quiet, insistent voice of Karp caught him again. 
But he answered over his shoulder : 

" I am going to my home, where I belong." 

" Twelve months from now you won't have any 
home to go to," Sayers shouted after him. 

Barton wheeled. Once on Franklin Field, after 
the whistle had blown the " down," and he was 
prone on the ground, a man had jumped out of the 
tangle of football players and had quite uselessly 
and wantonly kicked him on the head with a cleated 
shoe. He looked at Sayers now through the red 
flare of blood in his eyes as he had looked for that 
man. 

But, he remembered, when he had gotten that 
man by the throat he had not tried to kill him. He 
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had merely held him and demanded why he had 
done that thing. Now it was the same. The red 
mist cleared, and he heard himself asking : 

" Why? Why do you think it worth while? " 

" To ruin you ? I won't have to do it. You'll 
do it yourself. Your men will do it for you. But 
I'll tell you why I'm interested in seeing it well done 
— once you leave this room in this way. You are 
a disturbing force, a breaker of the ranks, that's 
why. It's out of such plants as yours that the labour 
troubles come. You Keep a whole industry in a 
ferment. When you are making a little money, you 
announce smugly that the men must have their share 
in the earnings of the plant. Do you ever stop to 
inquire whether other mills are making money, 
whether they can afford to meet your raise m wages? 
No. You don't mind breaking a whole string of 
other mills so that you may be held up as a model 
employer." 

" If those other mills hadn't been plundered by 
such men as you, they'd be making money when I 
make it." 

" You know nothing about it," Sayers roared. 
" It has cost the industry millions to eliminate the 
wastes of such wildcat competition as yours, not 
competition in prices but competition in costs, labour 
costs principally. There's another unstrapped luna- 
tic out in Detroit trying to do the same thing to an- 
other industry. By the prompting of such men as 
you labour is gettmg to the point where it wants 
to eat every dollar that is made in this country. 
But does labour ever eat the losses? No. When 
you can't pay the wages you have a strike on your 
hands, and nothing to meet it with. This country 
is being impoverished by men like you who do not 
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see that the price of labour is the same as the price 
of any other commodity, just what it can be obtained 
for in the market. You and your kind must be 
smashed into line before you brmg us to conditions 
that mean confiscation and nothing else." 

" You'll come to confiscation by another way, and 
sooner, if you are not careful." 

** What do you mean, sir ? Do you threaten — ? " 

"I don't," said Barton coolly. " FU tell you 
what I mean. There are men out there in the wait- 
ing room who have done the same thing with their 
men that you are trying to do with the whole busi- 
ness of paper making. They have cut them down. 
They have robbed them in company stores. They 
have forced them to pay back a third of their wages 
for rents in rotten company houses. They have 
done as you are doing, giving with one hand and 
taking with both. And they have gotten away with 
it, generally. But, why? 

" Because they were dealing with the under dog. 
They were crushing men who did not know how to 
fight them, men who had no weapons. They were 
dealing with ignorance. But do you know what 
you are trying to do ? You are trying to crush the 
brains of this country ! 

" They have been able to handle the brute force 
of the country, because it didn't know what to do. 
But, by the living Godl you can't kill its brains/ 

" Look at Pierce Harding, a good man, a fair 
man, what have you made of him r A doormat on 
which you walk into the wealth that men have made 
in paper. You never made a dollar of it; you or 
your kind. That wealth was made by men like my 
father who sweated blood for it. They're dead, 
or they're old. You have caught them napping. 
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You have pushed them into corners. You have 
choked them. You have throttled this industry 
and you are sucking it dry. You may do it with 
another, and another. 

** But some day, before you know what's happen- 
ing, the brains of this country will get awake to you. 
And you'll hear something Rip! 

** That'll be you, and your whole wind-blown, top- 
heavy system of control." 

He laughed suddenly, half drunk with his unusual 
spate of speech, and took a step forward to where 
Sayers sat glaring up at him. 

'* Why, you can't do anything to me ! When my 
father was my age he had nothing but his trade and 
a little hand mill. If I lost Barton I could make 
another, as he did. But while his soul lives in me, 
you'll never gamble with what he sweated for 1 " 

Turning on his heel, he strode to the door, flung 
it open and slammed it behind him as he disappeared. 

Of the men left sitting at the table. Pierce Hard- 
ing was plainly frightened. David Karp, he of the 
inquiring mind, watched the others. He was still 
looking for the why. Sayers alone was uncon- 
cerned. 

" You'll have to do with less," he said gruffly to 
Harding. " Your whole scheme depended on him. 
You said you had him. Those others out there are 
not important. Deal with them yourself." 

He rose heavily and walked out of the room by a 
door opposite to that by which Barton had gone. 

The other men sat a while in silence. Then 
David Karp rose and as he turned to go, he com- 
mented : 

** Youth is unnecessarily brutal — when you re- 
member that youth is always the winner in any case." 
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There seemed to be at least twenty men waiting 
as Barton passed through the outer room. He did 
not identify them all, but it was plain that practically 
all of the men who had attended the meeting of the 
morning were here now. If he had stopped to tell 
them that he had not surrendered, it might have 
helped them to make somewhat better terms in their 
own cases. But Barton knew just what they were 
thinking of himself, and he did not at that moment 
care what became of them. 

He was in time for lunch at the hotel with Ed- 
ward Rivington and Callista. Flushed with the 
triumph of having made Rivington order a dress 
suit, in addition to the sober necessities upon which 
they had agreed in advance, the lady was set upon 
other adventure. She was insisting that Edward 
Rivington take her to Coney Island. 

But Rivington was tired. He admitted it, and he 
showed it. He bore the marks of the struggle of 
the last two or three years, and the experience of 
the morning had shown him clearly just what he 
would be facing for the future. And the unaccus- 
tomed strain of following the untiring Callista from 
store to store, in search of what he was sure he 
could have picked off the first counter he came to, 
if she would only let him, had put a physical droop 
into his features that served to reveal the worry and 
stress of his mind. 

** No, Clisty," he said decisively as they sat down 
to lunch; ** I'll pick out a quiet chair in this shebang, 
and wait till the spirit moves me in the cool of the 
evenin'. , 

" Why, don't you know, Clisty," he admonished, 

if them lady Potiphars — No, no. That ain't 
right, is it? She was the sheriff's wife. I always 
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get the geography wrong — but you know who I 
mean. The — " 

" The Abigail Aid Ladies," Callista supplied, 
serenely indifferent to all and sundry of them. 

'* Wny, if they was to hear of you wantin' to 
cavort about the unholy places, I'd be disgraced 1 
They'd horn you out of camp ! " 

** Well, if you won't take me, Mr. Barton will," 
said Callista unfrightened. And it was settled. 

In a little pause, Edward Rivington lifted a 
serious questioning eye to Barton. 

The latter answered : 

'* I couldn't do it. I half thought I could, on the 
way down there. But when it came to the point, I 
got mad and blew up — kicked the ground from 
under my feet." 

" Just what I'd have done, if I'd ever let myself 
go near them. There's something about that Hard- 
ing crowd that makes a man just natcherally want 
to fight." 

"It isn't Harding," said Hugh soberly; "he's 
only the hub of a wheel that's turned by another 
man." 

As nearly as he could remember it he recounted 
the talk from which he had just come, laughing now 
with them at some of the tall things he had said. 
Some of them seemed cheap and boyish in the light 
of the simple, unconcerned bravery of these two 
people. 

" So that was the end," he concluded. " Now 
it's we three against the Combine, and William 
Sayers' banks, and time." 

" If the others have surrendered unconditionally," 
said Rivington with a shrewd glint in his eye, " it 
won't hardly pay them to sell paper for nothmg for 
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a whole six months or so, just to starve us out." 
Then he and Hugh were off into a hammer 
and tongs discussion of chances and ways and 
means. 

Callista Rivington sat, saying nothing, weighing, 
judging, watching unobtrusively the expressions of 
the two men, keenly perceptive of every angle of 
the turning problem as the two men shifted it over 
and over between them. She understood the talk. 
Often her nimble mind ran ahead of the two men 
to the solution of the question in hand. But she 
offered not a word. Her boy was going into his 
fun, and she had no wish to take the least little bit 
of it. And she had her reward as she saw his 
stooped shoulders lifting to the tug of war, and his 
tired old eyes lighting to the joy of battle, as the 
conflict swept back and forth across the field of the 
table. 

She went with Rivington to see that he was com- 
fortable for the remainder of the afternoon, and 
then came back to Barton, seeking further adven- 
ture. 

But her quest did not carry her far. At the curb, 
leaving Barton to think what he would, she an- 
nounced : 

" You are not pining for Coney Island. Come 
to think of it, it's all closed up now. Take me for 
a drive in the Park." ^ Thus Callista, the mild, the 
sweet, the self repressing, to whom Edward Riving- 
ton was husband, little boy, lord and master, and 
sweetheart, all in one, went about a matter of her 
own with a high hand. 

They left the carriage in one of the shaded roads 
and found a quiet bench. 

** Edward will be short of wood land within a 
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month," she stated simply, as she faced Barton on 
the bench. 

** Why, he can't be ! " Barton exclaimed. 
" Didn't we cover that? Didn't we agree that his 
Bear Mountain lots would last him a year at least? " 

** You did, butyou did not know what he knows, 
what I know. The C. & B. railroad which must 
take that wood out for him is practically the prop- 
erty of William H. Sayers. They'll throw the 
trams into the ditch before they'll ever let Edward 
get a trainload of wood out from there." 

** But, why?" Barton gasped, stunned by what he 
knew was the truth, ** why should he not tell me? " 

" God alone knows why a man, or a woman, will 
always hide the thing that carries the heartbreak," 
said Callista evenly. 

" The point is," she elucidated tersely, " you 
have Canadian woodlands. More than you might 
ever need," she enlarged with some bluntness. 
" You need money. I have money. I want to buy 
Canadian wood." 

Hugh Barton sat looking down at the set, un- 
blinking face, at the two red spots on the cheeks 
beneath the circle of white hair. He understood. 
Rivington would not consent to any of her money 
going into this fight of his. She was taking this 
way in spite of him. 

" Dear lady," he said gently, " Edward Riving- 
ton will never lose this fight. I will not do what 
you wish, not in that way. Let me tWnk. Yes, 
there is a better and a simpler way." He studied a 
moment, saw his way, and began : 

^' His Bear Mountain lands adjoin some of mine 
up near the Divide. I can cut and take out from 
the other side as much as I wish. They cannot 
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interfere with me on that side. Carload for car- 
load, he may take out of my Canadian cuttings. It 
will be a little cheaper for me, a little more expen- 
sive for him. But we can equalise that between us. 
I wonder he didn't think of it." 

Callista's chin was quivering as she looked up. 
There were unmistakable mists in her eyes. 

"But — but," it was very near a sob, "I don't 
want to be shut out from — from the fight," she 
concluded almost belligerently. 

" Dear lady," Barton repeated, " you will never 
be shut out from anything that Edward Rivington's 
heart is in. And," he went on briskly, " you'll have 
all the fighting you want during the next few days to 
make him accept the offer. That will be your part. 
We shall call that settled." 

" If he had a son — " the woman murmured, ir- 
relevantly. '* But to see him fighting alone, in his 
old age 1 " . 

" Five sons," said Hugh Barton simply, ** would 
not be to him like * his wife by his side.' " 

** It is very different," said Callista Rivington, 
with the sadness of a lifelong sorrow in her voice. 

" If I might," said Barton quickly, in what 
seemed a palpable attempt to divert her thought, 
" I would like to ask your advice." He stopped 
suddenly, confused. But it was not that he had 
nothing to say. A story had been crowding to his 
lips in these last minutes when they had come close 
together in the intimacy of conspiracy and under- 
standing. Looking over the tops of the trees to 
the wall of giant apartment houses that hemmed in 
the Park, there came into his eyes the look of the 
old Hugh Barton when he had laid the foundations 
of his house of love and dreams. 
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Callista Rivington, watching, knew that this was 
no kindly ruse. She knew more. 

Gently she prompted : 

" Is sne any one that I would know? " 

"How dia — ?" Barton half rose from the 
bench. " Oh, lord! is it as plain as that! " 

But Callista Rivington only smiled, a calm, but 
twinkling little smile of full and lovely understand- 
ing. ^ And the story came tumbling out of Barton's 
lips in a torrent of words, in which the girl in the 
fire, the accident in his mill, his three years of look- 
ing and waiting, the girPs attitude and the sacrifice 
of her life, were hopelessly confused. 

But Callista Rivington's mind ran nimbly along 
with the tale, picking up the ends as she went, and 
knotting them into a fuller, clearer story than Bar- 
ton could have written. 

" And, now," he put the burden upon her, ** what 
can I do ? She can't go on working in my mill while 
I'm trying to marry her." 

"why not?" Callista Rivington probed for 
the boy's metal with no squeamish hand. 

" Oh, it's not that I'd care, or she either, for 
that matter. She'd make all that look small and 
unimportant. But afterwards, years afterwards, 
there d be people, women, my mother's people — 
some day they'd hurt her." 

"They would," Callista admitted. "But I'd 
like to know how you learned that. Still, aren't 
you assuming a lot of, perhaps, unnecessary 
worry? " 

" You mean she won't have me, ever. I know 
Fm not fit to wheel the paper away from her cutter 
— but, I love her. I need her ! " 
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" Answer enough for any man, and most 
women," Callista admitted, smiling again. 

" But," she began slowly, diffidence and a gentle 
wonder showing in the sweet old eyes that she 
turned upon the boy beside her, " go very slowly — 
and gently, my boy. That girl is going through 
fire. There is fine gold in her. Go very gently, 
as your love is dear to you I Somewhere, there has 
been a terrible wrench in that girl's life " (if Daidie 
Grattan had been listening she could have admitted 
a wrench)^ " that has set her facing a hard way. 
Her soul is in the fire — the furnace for gold — as 
you found her body," she concluded cryptically. 

" But what shall I do?" 

" Nothing." 

"Nothing?" 

" Wait. And let her and love work out the way 
together." 



AT THE STAIR HEAD 

Hugh Barton was cleaning house. From the 
coal piles that lay along the river above the plant 
to the warehouses below, every one of the quarter 
mile stretch of buildings was feeling the sweep of 
his broom. 

There was waste in the coal piles themselves. 
There was waste in the boiler house where the coal 
was turned into steam for the digesters and the big 
paper dryers. There was waste, prodigal waste, in 
the chipping rooms, in the digesters, those mighty 
stomachs of the mill, which every eighteen hours 
took in their meal of carloads of chipped wood, 
cooked it and belched it forth into the stock pits to be 
beetled and whitened and screened until it ran, a 
gluey, white liquid, out upon the woollen screens and 
formed there a coating of sticky white pulp — a 
sheet of paper. Everywhere, at every step of the 
process, there was waste ; waste of acids, or whiten- 
ing, of costly German chemicals, of sulphur. And, 
above all other things, there was waste of labour. 

Hugh Barton had always known that these wastes 
went on. His father had fought them all his life. 
He himself had not kept them down as his father 
had done. His father had known every turn and 
step of the mill with his eyes shut. He had kept it 
all in his mind by rule of thumb. This Hugh Bar- 
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ton had been obliged to depend upon systems of auto- 
matic checking in place of his father's first hand 
intimacy with every detail. 

Until now, he had not, in fact, put his energy to 
the problem of saving. With the large confidence 
of youth, he had said that there was vastly more to 
be saved by construction than by mere saving. And 
up to a certain point, he had been right. He had 
thrown his whole eager mind into the effort of pro- 
duction. He had said that if, by throwing out old 
machines and old processes and putting in the quick- 
est, smoothest machines and methods that modern 
brains could devise, he could almost double the ca- 
pacity of his plant without much increase of capital, 
then he could afford to admit, and forget, some of 
the waste. He had done this. His mill, by the 
speed and perfection of his improvements, was cap- 
able of turning out at least twenty-five per cent, more 
than any mill of its size in the country. 

Now, however, he stood at a point where his prob- 
lem was, not to produce all that possibly could be pro- 
duced, but to keep going and to turn out every pound 
of paper just as cheaply as a pound of paper could be 
produced. He must, first of all, keep running; for 
an idle paper mill is one of the most expensive things 
known. And he must make paper — good paper — 
as cheaply as the Universal people were selling 
theirs. And they were selling theirs at a loss, and 
would continue to do so as long as they could stand 
the strain, or until he was beaten. 

It was not the sort of work he liked, this close par- 
ing, this jealous watching of every ton of coal, of 
every pound and carload and carboy of materials, of 
every useless or not absolutely necessary man or boy 
in the mill. This latter was the hardest matter. 
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And though he took care to get personal information 
in the case of every man laid ofi, to assure himself as 
far as possible that he was not taking work from men 
with families entirely dependent upon them, he found 
it distasteful enough. 

But he had gone about the work with a merciless 
eye, a swift hand and a sharp knife. In a week of 
untiring watching, pruning, scraping, he had cut 
things down to the bone. He had fought battles 
royal with every head of a department in the mill. 

" Judge " Kelly, engineer and autocrat of steam 

{)ower, solemn of speech, long of lip, a man of owl- 
ikc dignity, tore on his jacket — to the unbounded 
delight of the watching boiler room — and threw it 
into the coal, as though inviting Barton to physical 
combat, when the latter set the limit on coal to be 
burned. 

" Twenty years," the irate Judge exploded, " Fm 
handling coal in this room I And now to be told, as 
good as told to my face, that Fm stealing the coal 1 " 

" There's waste here. Judge, and you know it," 
said the implacable Barton. " Your safety valves 
are popping this minute, popping all the time — 
which shows that you've too much coal and more men 
than you need." 

" Am I charged with carrying the coal home in 
my dinner pail, or do I snake a carload or two of it 
up the road after me on a dark night? " inquired the 
Judge urbanely. 

" Forty-five tons is the limit. Judge. And you 
must discharge four firemen and two passers." 

" Never." 

" All right," said Barton, coming to the last word. 
" If you can't do it, Scotty can." 
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The Judge, in turning, made a futile kick at his un- 
offending jacket where it lay in the coal, saying : 

" Let you and Scotty do it, then." And he 
stamped away to the yard door and out, with all the 
air of a man who would never enter the place again. 

Five minutes later, while Barton waited, the 
Judge came back by another door. Although he had 
probably expected that Barton would have gone 
away by this time, he gave no sign of seeing the 
owner of the mill standing there where he had 
left him. 

He picked up his jacket and began putting it on 
slowly, his eye fixed on the line in a water glass. As 
he carefully buttoned the top button into the second 
buttonhole, he remarked to the glass : 

" If there's any of my friends in hell I'd be glad if 
he had the ordering of the coal. The fires would 
soon be out." 

Barton went into the pump room to laugh. 

Everywhere men who had always been given a 
free hand and told to get results now found them- 
selves stinted to the narrowest limits of materials and 
help. And they accepted the new state of affairs 
each in his individual way — some with arguing and 
loud protest, some with doleful forecasting of im- 
possibility, some with the philosophy that their own 
pay would go on no matter what he did to the mill. 

They accepted it, however, in the end, all but one 
man — a man with whom Barton would have ex- 
pected no trouble. 

David Jordan, chief of the sulphite mill, made no 
protest against retrenchment in the matter of ma- 
terials. He admitted that there could be a saving, 
and he agreed quietly to the closest measure of 
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things. But when they came to the question of cut- 
ting down the working force, he shook his head in ab- 
solute, definite refusal. 

Barton, surprised and puzzled, went farther to 
explain to this man than he had done to any of the 
otners the actual necessity of the move. Jordan had 
grown up in the mill. Barton could still remember 
him, one of the big boys in the town school when he 
himself was a little fellow beginning. He had come 
into the mill with a sound elementary education and 
he had learned the practical chemistry of the sulphite 
process as few men knew it. He was invaluable in 
his place, and Barton knew that he could not take 
with him the tone which had served with others. 

" But, I tell you, Dave," Barton explained with 
an unusual patience, " I'm caught in a place where I 
simply cannot keep up this payroll." 

** Can you discharge good men, without cause, and 
expect to pick them up again when you need them? " 

" But, Man Alive I I haven't got work for them. 
You see what I'm doing. I've got to run slow. 
There won't be work here for them. You don't ex- 
pect me to keep men that are not needed? " 

" You've had them when you needed them. 
They're here, trained for this, and for nothing else," 
Jordan explained himself bluntly. " Where are 
they going to live, until you need them again? " 

" It can't be helped. Somebody has to lose." 

" And it won't fee you," said Jordan sullenly. 

Burton flushed angrily, but he held back his temper 
until he was sure of Himself. 

" Yes, it will," he answered the insolence simply. 
" I stand to lose more than anybody. And if men 
like you, who have never had anjrthing but good 
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from this mill, will not work with me, I stand to lose 
everything." 

Jordan was cut in his turn. He dropped his head 
for an instant, then he reached up to the wall of his 
little office where they were standing, and taking 
down several loose sheets of type-written names he 
dropped them on the desk. 

** There's the roll," he said. " Cut where you 
like. Don't ask me to do it." 

Barton, fighting down his own judgment and his 
will, accepted the partial surrender. He did not 
know why he had not demanded absolute compliance, 
even at the risk of losing Jordan. His father had 
always said that the most useless man of all was the 
first-rate man who wouldn't do what you wanted. 
And Barton knew the truth of it and had always 
acted upon it. But there was something in Jordan's 
antagonism that had puzzled him. There seemed 
to be some note of personal grievance or antipathy 
which he could not understand. He did not know 
— and if he had known it would not have enlight- 
ened him — that Dave Jordan had walked, just out- 
side the little white fence, almost in arm's reach of 
them, as he stood that night at Nell Powers' gate 
holding Daidie Grattan's arm. Whatever the hid- 
den feeling was, it had made Barton pause just short 
of discharging the man on the spot. 

When he had cleared the mill from wheel-pit to 
office, when he had stripped everything down to ab- 
solute running gear, he sat down in his office to 
gather up the totals. 

While he had been out through the mill it had 
seemed that he was doing a great deal. He had 
even begun to hope that he would make ends meet. 
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But here, with the cold figures of the other side of 
the ledger confronting him, he saw that what he had 
done was nothing — a mere scratching at the surface 
of things. When he had spread the saving over a 
week of running time and had placed beside it the 
price which he would get for the production of a 
week, he sat back with a dull stare. He was beaten. 

Counting the very best that he could hope to get in 
price and selling advantages, against the very small- 
est figure to which he could cut expenses, it appeared 
that he would be losing just two thousand, two hun- 
dred eighty-three dollars, forty-six cents. He wrote 
out the exact figures and peered down at them with 
uncomprehending curiosity. 

" Why the forty-six cents ? " he inquired, much as 
though a waiter stood at his elbow. 

He pushed back his chair and hurried to the north 
window. From there he walked swiftly to the east 
window — his father's old trick of thinking between 
windows — and stood a moment looking out upon 
the river. Then he started for the door. 

It was all wrong. His mill was built for speed. 
He himself had primed it to make money by rapid 
production and not by cheese-paring methods. 
There was only one way in which it could be run 
economically and that was by making a hundred and 
fifty tons of paper while other mills were making a 
hundred. 

But, with the door half open, he turned and came 
back to the table. He remembered that there was 
no sale for the extra fifty tons of paper. His cus- 
tomers and contracts would barely take what he 
would make at the reduced speed. 

As he stood looking down at the table, his weekly 
payroll lay spread before him, waiting for his O K 
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before it should be sent to the bank. He looked it 
over absently, scratched his initials on it, and rang 
for the outer office. As a boy came in, Barton nod- 
ded at the paper. The boy took the paper and was 
half way to tne door again, when Barton suddenly 
lifted his head. 

" Let me see that again," he said sharply. 

He looked inquiringly at the totals, as though he 
had not a moment before added them up in his mind. 
The sum was something over twenty-four thousand 
dollars. He handed the paper back to the boy, and 
crossed again to the nortn window to look out over 
the mill and the village. 

Twenty-four thousand dollars, the wages of two 
thousand men and three hundred women, the living 
of eight thousand people I Ten per cent, taken from 
their tables, from their clothing, from their possible 
savings, would make up the weekly loss in running 
the mill. Somebody must lose — And it won't be 
you, Jordan had said. And William Sayers had 
said, they never share the losses. 

Another man might have said to himself: I 
can't pay that ten pen cent, and that settles it. Or he 
might have thought : it's better for them to work for 
a little less, temporarily, than to be handed over to 
the Universal. 

But it was a thing upon which Barton was sensi- 
tive. So far as he could remember there had never 
been a reduction in the standard of wages in the mill. 
His father and he had gone on year after year rais- 
ing the level of pay as living costs had demanded and 
as the earnings of the mill had permitted. He was 
to-day paying rather more than ten per cent, above 
the average wages for similar work throughout the 
State. He would, in reality, be merely asking his 
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people to work for the same wages that were given 
in other mill towns. But he could see nothing except 
that he was proposing to take one-tenth of their liv- 
ing wages in order to save his mill. 

A dozen arguments came to his mind to prove to 
him that he owed his people no apology. They had 
always been paid as much as the mill could pay them. 
That was just what they were going to be paid now. , 
They had had their share of the earnings. Now, 
when there were to be no profits, they would still be 
getting as much as was being paid in other mills. It 
was for their ultimate good that Barton should retain 
the mill. But he refused to entertain any of these 
reasonings. He knew how speciously easy it was to 
make out a case on any side of a labour question. 
The tragic death of his father had seared into his 
mind the words they had had that day in this room. 
Three years of crowding experience had tempered 
down some of the absolute views he had held then. 
But he was no less honest with himself to-day than he 
had been that day. He wanted to be entirely sincere 
with himself and with his people. And in the eflEort, 
as would happen, he was probably unnecessarily se- 
vere upon himself. 

** I'm^ not going to kid myself," he muttered to the 
open window. *' I'm asking them to save my mill 
for me out of their wages. I might as well send a 
collector around to their homes every week to de- 
mand the ten per cent. 

" Well, put it that way,'' he said briskly, combat- 
ively. " I can't fool myself, and I'm not going to 
try to fool them." 

He sat down at his desk, his decision fixed; and 
called the outer office to have notices posted for a 
meeting of the entire day force in the big shipping 
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room after six o'clock. Then he set himself to work 
upon the wage scale, in order that he might be able 
to tell them just what they were to expect. 

Standing on a great, flat packing case, while the 
twelve hundred men and three hundred women were 
gathering into the broad cleared floor space of the 
enormous shipping room, Barton had a moment 
when he wished that he had not been brought up in 
the town, had not known these people from boyhood. 
It was the moment that comes to every speaker who 
faces a well known audience, when the conglomerate 
crowd breaks up into individuals and he finds him- 
self looking into the eyes of some one person. 

Barton found himself staring, fascinated, into the 
eyes of old Jim Flynn. And he could think of noth- 
ing but the day when Jim Flynn had boxed his ears. 
Flynn had been the stable boss in the old days before 
automobile trucks were heard of. Barton had 
stopped at the stable one day on his way from school 
and, on a dare from another boy, he had tied his 
strapped books to the tail of an ailing mule. The 
books went sailing fairly through a window ; and just 
as the board partition back of the mule was going 
down, Flynn came running and caught Hugh howling 
with glee. He grabbed him by one arm and gave 
him a good loud slap on the opposite ear. Hugh 
wriggled away, still laughing, and ran to pick up his 
books. Even if he had thought of it, he would not 
have dared tell his father. And Flynn had replaced 
the demolished partition without a word. The 
secret had been a bond between them. Only yester- 
day Barton had come across the old man down in one 
of the pit rooms, working hard at a job in which the 
skill of his own old business was of no use to him. 
And Barton had said with a wink: 
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" You couldn't do it now." 

" Well," the old man answered, looking up with a 
chuckle at Barton's breadth and height, " short of 
havin' a wagon-tongue undher me arrum, I'd not 
thry it." 

And now he was going to take a dollar and twenty 
cents every week out of Jim Flynn's meagre enough 
pay envelope. There was Dave Jordan looking up 
at him. He was going to take nine dollars from 
Jordan. There was little Mary Stevens. He was 
going to take thirty cents from her. 

I didn't know it was going to be like this, he 
complained, to the inner person that was telling him 
that it would have been better to have posted the new 
rates of wages and let it go at that. 

Then Daidie Grattan came into the room. He 
saw her instantly, and his heart went out to meet her. 
She, at least, would understand. She would know 
that he was not merely making a cheap sacrifice of 
the people for his own needs. 

But the inner person only laughed at him. He 
was going to take thirty cents a week out of her 
pocket. When he came to speak he found that he 
was talking exclusively to her. 

" I have called you here," he said, " because I 
have to ask your help." 

" For the last two years we have been working 
under a kind of agreement with the Universal Paper 
Combine by which the price of print paper was to be 
kept up to a point where the mills could pay a decent 
wage scale and make a moderate running profit. I 
know now that I should never have entered into any 
such agreement. I am not blaming anyone but my- 
self for the position in which I now find myself. I 
should have looked for trickery, and I did not. 
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" Last week the Combine struck the blow that they 
had been planning all the time. By dropping the 
price of paper down to a figure at which paper can- 
not possibly be made they have forced every mill in 
the State, except two, to surrender absolutely to them. 

" There are men among you who can tell what 
happens to the mills and mill towns which are turned 
into the Combine. Some of the mills are abandoned 
altogether. Some of them are broken up and 
moved. People who own their homes in those vil- 
lages, or have them partly paid for, must give them 
up. They cannot sell tnem, for the villages are 
killed. These are things of which some of you have 
first-hand knowledge. 

'* During the last week you have seen me slowing 
the mill down in ever way. You have seen me trying 
to cut down everything m the way of waste and ex- 
pense that was not absolutely necessary. I have 
done everything in the way of saving that can be 
done. And it is not enough. I cannot make paper 
at the present prices and continue to pay the wages 
which I have been paying. That is why I have 
called you. 

** Last week I could have gone into the Combine, 
and to-day I could have been a rich man and on the 
road to a great deal more riches. I refused the 
offer, and it would be easy to tell you that I refused 
It because I thought of the people and the town of 
Barton, and knew that they would suffer if they went 
out of my hands. But that would not be the truth. 
I was thinking of something else. I was thinking of 
the years that my father worked to make this town 
and this mill. I swore that I would not give it up 
without a finish fight. It is coming to that and I am 
asking you to fight on my side. 
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" I was told the other day in New York that Fd be 
bankrupt within a year and that it would be my own 
people who would ruin me. It was only to-day that 
I realised how completely! am in your hands. I find 
that I am paying just ten per cent, more wages than 
I can afford. I do not mean ten per cent, more than 
I can afford and still make a profit. I mean ten per 
cent, more than the mill can earn. If I continue the 
present wages, I must mortgage the mill. And you 
can understand that this would be the first step in 
my final ruin. On the other hand, I could shut down 
altogether for three months. But that would not 
help me in the end. And it would mean suffering for 
you in the face of an approaching winter. 

" But I am not going to clog this matter up with 
arguments. I am obliged to cut your wages a total 
of ten per cent. — rangmg from twenty per cent, on 
those who are best paid, to five per cent, on those who 
get least. If you will accept this and work with me, 
I believe that I can save my mill. And I do not have 
to promise — you know from your experience — 
that the wages will go back to the old figure just as 
soon as the mill begins to earn them. 

" I do not tell you that we shall certainly win out. 
There is no certainty in the matter. I may lose in 
any case. And then I shall have asked a vain sacri- 
V fice of you. But I am asking you to help me, to work 
with me, to give me the one chance of saving what is 
mine. Will you do it? Will you give me my one 
chance ? 

" Or will you line yourselves up with men who are 
going to make it their business to ruin me? 

" I am not trying to entrap your sympathy," he 
concluded with a sort of dogged persistence in put- 
ting the matter without gloss. " I am not trying to 
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show you your own interests. I am simply asking 
you to accept and believe facts as they are — /Ind 
not to fiffht for my enemies J' 

He stopped, rather abruptly it seemed, and step- 
ping quickly down, he made his way through the si- 
lent crowd to a door at the side of the room. 

" Well, he might be a little civil about it." An old 
man standing beside Daidie Grattan made the re- 
mark ; and she, watching the stubborn, unbending set 
of Barton's head as he went out through the crowd, 
knew that the sentence expressed pretty fairly what 
the people would feel. 

She understood. He had been too proud, or too 
stubborn, or too honest with himself, to appeal to 
their feelings. He had made no effort to sway them. 
He had not spoken well. There were many ways in 
which he might have made out a very much better 
case for himself. If he had appealed to them, if he 
had even flattered them a little, it would have made a 
great difference. But he had been so severely frank 
that he had been almost curt with them. 

They believed him, there was no doubt of that. 
But he had not handled them well. 

Then, suddenly and all unconscious of whither her 
thought led, she was glad that he had not been able 
to stoop more. Something in her own unbending 
spirit answered to that in him which would not let 
him say anything beyond the bare facts. She under- 
stood that stiff, self-dependent strength in his char- 
acter which had made him make the fight all his own. 

With swift, prophetic insight, as she stood listen- 
ing to the comments of the rapidly dissolving crowd, 
she already saw him fighting a lone, single-handed 
battle. These people would not understand. And 
he was young, and more than youthfully stiff-necked. 
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He would make no effort to get them to understand. 

One of her own problems settled itself then and 
there. During the week or more that had passed 
since she had seen Hugh Barton she had thought a 
great deal, but she had not been able to say definitely 
whether she could stay on and work in his mill. 
While Little Nell absolutely needed her, she had not 
been obliged to decide. And only to-day she had 
come back into the mill, still without any decision for 
the future. 

Now, on the instant, she knew she would stay. 
She had come out from the secure refuge which the 
sisters had given her, looking for the place where 
she was needed. Here, within a very short time per- 
haps, she was somehow sure that there would be 
work for her. 

She walked slowly out of the nearly deserted room 
and turned up to the hill road, thoughtful and un- 
mindful of the hurrying groups that passed her. A 
man's swift, heavy step came up behind her on the 
rise of the hill, but she gave it no attention, expecting 
the step to go on past. Instead, the man slowed his 
pace and fell into step beside her. 

" Well, what did you think of that, Miss Grattan? 
Pretty stiff for a man asking people to give up their 
wages ! " 

She looked up puzzled and startled, not by the fact 
that the man had spoken to her — he had come to the 
house the other evening, and they had become ac- 
quainted in an ordinary and casual way; nor was she 
startled by the man's words, she scarcely noted what 
he said ; but there was something in his tone and man- 
ner, something of confident familiarity, which she did 
not understand, and which she disliked instantly. 
She remembered that his name was David Jordan, 
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and that Little Nell had spoken of him that day of 
the accident in the mill. But she could think of noth- 
ing else concerning him that would give her any ex- 
planation of the note in his voice. 

** I do not know," she answered vaguely. " I'm 
new here." 

" Taking thirty cents off the women," he exclaimed 
with an unpleasant laugh; " could you think of any- 
thing smaller? " 

"Was he telling the truth?" Daidie asked 
guardedly. 

" Oh, yes," he admitted. " It's true, all right, 
that the Combine is after him. He can't get the 
price for his paper, and he can't pay the wages — 
without losing some money for a while." 

" And could he afford to lose money? " 

** He's made plenty of it, out of us, in the last 
three years. I don't see why we should stand his 
losses now." 

" But, if he is fighting, for his life, as he said? " 

" He's no better than the rest of us. Vve had to 
fight for my life. And I didn't have anybody to 
start me off with a fortune, either. But what's the 
use of talking about it," he turned off the subject 
quickly. " Let's think of something better. I'm 
coming over to ^ call on you to-night. You're a 
woman of brains and education — though what 
you're doing with them in that mill I don't know, and 
I suppose it's none of my business. But I'd like to 
talk with you. Do you know that I've never had a 
chance to know a woman who had those things ? " 

The girl turned to look sharply at the man in the 
gathering dusk. There was a certain boundless dis- 
content in him which she knew had its origin from 
his real ability. He had learned things, he had 
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achieved some things for himself. On the strength 
of these he wanted more than the world was ready to 
give him. He wanted power, the power to pick and 
choose the things that seemed worth while. 

She wanted to be acquainted with men of his kind. 
She wanted to know and understand them, for she 
knew that they, real workingmen coupling brains to 
eternal discontent, are the only leaders who ever ac- 
complish anything for working people. But she had 
an immediate, instinctive dread of this man and his 
discontent. He would not be satisfied with what she 
had to give in return for friendship and confidence. 

" I do not have any callers," she said, in a tone 
that carried absolute refusal. 

" You have Barton," he said, with a sudden angry 
jerk of his head. 

The girl stopped, facing him in bewildered, quiver- 
ing anger. 

Already? she was saying to herself. Did the 
whole town already know that there was something 
between herself and Barton 1 Then, certainly she 
must go away. 

Her anger against this man melted away quickly, 
and into her eyes came the piteous, hurt look of a 
hunted wild creature. The man saw the look, read 
his own swift conclusions from it, and shifted ner- 
vously on his feet. The girl quickly recovered her- 
self. The man had meant no insult. What, com- 
ing from some other man, might have been caddish, 
coming from him was simply another expression of 
his fixed discontent that Barton should have any priv- 
ilege that he himself might not have. 

" Mr. Barton," she answered, with a simple, unac- 
cented gentleness, '* has never called on me in any 
way that you suggest — • And he never will." 
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She walked on, and the man fell into step with her 
again, neither speaking. 

David Jordan was a man of quick, sure sense. 
He was accustomed to know when people were speak- 
ing honestly, or otherwise. He was ready to swear 
that the girl had spoken the absolute, simple truth. 
And yet — What he had seen, that other evening, 
he had seen. He walked along in silence, his head 
bowed, a curious, puzzled frown of irritated bewil- 
derment on his face; and when they came to Nell 
Powers's gate he did not hear the girl's quiet good- 
evening. 

But Daidie Grattan was wrong. Barton came to 
call upon her that very evening. 

She was sitting, as she had been that other evening, 
alone on the porch, heedless of the chill in the night 
air which warned all men of the terror of the coming 
Winter. She was depressed and saddened as she 
had not been at any time in the years since that night 
when the new heart of Daidie Grattan had come sing- 
ing its way into a life of service. She had thought 
only to give, to give with both hands, of the best and 
dearest that was hers to give. And already men, 
and women probably, seemed only eager to spoil, to 
soil and tarnish the poor little offering of her life. 
She knew that she had not followed the beaten way. 
She had rebelled against the things that are pre- 
scribed and fore-ordained. But she had hurt no one. 
Her little bit of life was her own to give. Why 
should all the world be ready to turn the laugh of cir- 
cumstances upon her ? 

She rose hurriedly as she recognised Barton 
and stood nervously waiting. He noted swiftly 
that both her hands fumbled resolutely, it seemed, 
with a ball or roll of something white which she 
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held, and he let his own outstretched hand drop 
quickly. 

" I know your patient is better," he explained. 
" I've called Dr. Blackmar every morning since I 
came back from New York. He tells me her re- 
covery has been astonishing — and all your work.'* 

" The main thing was that she got help immedi- 
ately," the girl answered quietly. " And Dr. Black- 
mar is extremely effective. 

" He was a brilliant fellow in college," said Bar- 
ton, willing to take the neutral ground that offered it- 
self, " and I was glad to get him up here when the 
other two doctors were getting old. I had a plan 
worked out at that time for an emergency hospital in 
the mill and a sanitarium up in the spruce country. 
There's more tubercular trouble than I care to think 
of in the mill. I had to let the matter drop at that 
time, and one thing and another has kept it back 
since. But I'm going ahead with the plan for the 
mill at once. It will be in line with your work, with 
what you have wished to do. I shall look to you for 
help. It just took such an illustration as you gave, 
of the value of quick help, to make me see what must 
be done at once. You will know the mill. You 
know the things that happen in spite of anything any 
one can do. I can surely count on your interest 
and help?" 

" I am deeply interested, of course," she said, but 
her tone did not express any of the enthusiasm for 
which he had hoped. " But I must not keep you 
here," she continued quickly. " You came to see 
Little Nell." 

" No, I did not. I saw Nell Powers this morn- 
ing.^ If you'll please sit down " — he drew another 
chair close to the one in which she had been sitting 
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and stood beside it insisting — " I'll tell you why I 
had to come, to see you." 

She felt that she could not refuse without a show 
of rudeness, and the point was really too small to 
make an issue of. 

" I want to know just what you thought of what 
you heard to-night in the mill." 

" It is important — what I thought? " 

** It is of the very first importance." 

" That can hardly be," she answered quietly. " I 
am a stranger here. I know little about the matter." 

*' Nevertheless," he returned, ** it is of the utmost 
importance that I should know what you think. You 
see, just before I began to speak, I saw you there; 
and I found that I could not say any of the things 
that I had prepared." 

" And you have come to blame me," — she smiled 
in the dark — " for your extreme honesty? " 

"Extreme?" 

" Well, you were not exactly politic. If you had 
appealed to their imagination, in a certain way, I 
think you might have roused them to a very high 
pitch of loyalty to you." 

" Should you have done that, if you had been in my 
place?" 

" No person could ever be in another's place," she 
explained. " Character does not exist apart from 
environment, traditions, and so on." 

" Should you? " he insisted. 

" Probably not," she admitted. ** I suppose I'd 
have been just too absurdly proud, as you were." 

" You said it was honesty a minute ago," he com- 
plained. " It wasn't either one. It was because I 
was talking to you. I couldn't be anything less than 
absolutely honest." 
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" I think you were more," she answered, carefully 
edging away from the personal. 

*' You think it was wrong? " he questioned quickly. 
** You think they will not stand by me ? " 

** They are two very different questions," she 
answered thoughtfully. " I do not think it was 
wrong. And it would be simply ridiculous for me to 
attempt to say what will happen in a situation of 
which I know so little." 

He sat quiet for a little while, thinking. Pres- 
ently he began to talk in the slow ruminating voice of 
one going on with his thinking aloud. 

" It was a morning three years ago. My father 
had let me kick around a year or so after college, 
waiting, I suppose, to see which way I'd jump. This 
morning we were trying to get to some sort of under- 
standing. He had finally made up his mind, after a 
great deal of difficulty, that he would take me into the 
mill. We were talking about you, or rather — " 

Daidie Grattan sat suddenly erect. This was so 
vividly real. She remembered that he had told her 
of thinking of her during those three years. But to 
hear him mention, in a casual, matter-of-fact way, 
how he and his father had talked of her, brought 
home to her in a startling way how little those three 
years had separated him from her. 

'* I couldn't tell just how we came to it, but before 
I realised it we were almost quarrelling. I was argu- 
ing for co-operation in the mill " — the girl caught 
the thread again and listened avidly — " and my 
father suddenly became angry and rushed out of 
the room. 

" He came back, thank God 1 and stood in the 
office door and smiled his grim old smile of under- 
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standing and love. It had never been easy for him 
to love me. My mother, you know — " 

The girl stirred nervously, a strange vibrating 
thrill suddenly went singing tnrough her blood. She 
did not know what was happening. She did not 
know how close she had come to the boy — for he 
was just that as he sat there, at her feet as it were, 
unconsciously showing her the hidden places of his 
heart and life. 

" He went downstairs," she heard again. " And 
in a few minutes I was down on the engine room floor 
holding him dead in my arms." 

He stopped, apparently thinking; while the girl 
sat, rocking back and forth in her chair, forgetting to 
think. 

" I have not done what I thought then of doing," 
she heard him go on, in a new voice, ** co-operation. 
You can understand why. Though, even if I had not 
had that reason, I do not think there has been a time 
when I could have given it a fair trial. These have 
been unsteady, chancy years. 

" But I have done as much as I have been able to 
do, for the people and for Barton." 

Then came the full story of his struggle against 
the Combine, ending — or beginning — with the 
scene in Pierce Harding's New York office last week. 

The he turned suddenly to telling of Edward Riv- 
ington and Callista. He made her see the beauty 
and the wonder of their young old lives, their love, 
their humour in sunshine and shadow, the unfalter- 
ing, staunch courage of them. 

" But why wouldn't they be ready to meet anything 
together — they have love and each other," the gin 
heard him argue. And she lost the thread of his 
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talk, sittinc; breathless, listening dumbly to the wild 
beating of her own heart. 

When she heard him again he was saying: 

** And I told her about my own brave, wonderful 
little girl. I told her everything — the years — 
your life — the sacrifice you are making of it — and 
now you would not listen to me. 

" And the dear old lady said : * Wait, Hugh ; 
your girl is fine gold being tried in the fire ; let her 
and love work out the way; wait.' 

** Dear, I am waiting.'* 

One of his great hands moved over under the 
darkness and rested gently upon her two small hard 
ones, where they still clutched the roll of linen. 

The girl looked down at the hand for a moment, 
with no sign of understanding. 

Then, as though she had discovered the hand to be 
of white hot metal, she tore herself away from hand 
and chair, and was standing, by a single movement, 
quivering before him. 

Barton struggled to his feet, fascinated, thor- 
oughly frightened ; for even in the dark he could see 
the white terror in her eyes. 

As he watched, unable to speak, she threw her arm 
up across her eyes and moaned : 

" I listened. Oh, dear God ! I didn't mean to 
listen! I didn't know I was listening 1 I didn't 
think what he was saying I I — I didn't know I 
was listening ! " 

The pitiful, bewildered cry, that was a moan and 
a prayer, cut Barton to the heart. What had he 
done? He did not know, and could only say 
soothingly : 

" Don't mind, then, dear. Don't mind what I said. 
Of course you listened. What harm was that? " 
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" What harm? " she repeated dully, lowering her 
arm to stare vacantly at him. Then she pleaded: 
" Go away 1 Oh, please go — You say you love 
me — If you know what love means, let me — let 
me get my — myself back again now. And FU go 
away to-morrow ! " 

*' But where? " he urged, though more in a kindly 
thought to bring her back to the commonplace, than 
in any hope of getting an answer. 

" Where you will never find me." 

" But you can't go. You're needed here. Who 
knows how much you may be needed 1 " 

" I must." She was rapidly getting back her self- 
control. And she grasped at the readiest argument. 
"Already," she said, "people — people are begin- 
ning to talk. Only to-night, a man said — " 

"What man?" He bit the words out between 
his teeth. " What man said what? " 

Barton had taken one long step to her, and the 
woman in her trembled at the passion of the fighting 
man aroused in him. But she was in command now. 

" Would it help matters if you could find the man 
and beat him? " she answered evenly. 

And Barton, even in his blind rage, knew that he 
could do nothing. 

" But, Adelaide," he said gently, when the thunder- 
ing drumming of the blood in his temples had died 
down and he was a boy again, " you didn't come here 
by accident. Something bigger and wiser than both 
of us brought you here. You cannot run away," he- 
argued in simple faith. " I will not frighten you. 
I'll do anything you tell me." 

" Will you promise not to come here to see me 
at all?" 

"I — Yes, I promise." 
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" Then, please, good-night, now." 

He went, without parley. And Daidie Grattan 
crept noiselessly up to the little room at the stair 
head, where Nell Powers had ordained that she 
should sleep. 

She had built an outer barrier against him, she re- 
flected. And within that there was another barrier 
. — one that would completely stop him. A single 
word was all that she would have to say ! 

But, at the very stair head, she stopped, trembling. 
She had forgotten the barrier against herself I 



XI 

THE BATTLE OF THE PORCH 

" It's all for the want of a man in the house, 
Nell," Tom Claflin explained mournfully. 

** Divil go good day about ye 1 but ye have the fine 
conceit o' yourself 1 " Nell Powers exclaimed. 

" Three young weemin in the house ! " he cata- 
logued dolefully — " And yourself that's not old, 
Nell. And not as much as the shake of a throuser 
leg about the place 1 " 

" And I ask ye, O Limb o' the Wind ! " snapped 
the old lady, " I ask ye. What betther off we'd be, if 
we had a window-full o' the likes o' ye? " 

The battle of the porch could not be said to have 
progressed. But it had moved. The forces on 
either side were still intact and the spirit was splen- 
did. But the October wind had forced Nell Powers 
within doors. And Tom Claflin had carried the 
siege to the kitchen, where the enemy sat knitting in- 
terminable woollen scarfs, making pretence of pre- 
occupation, but really sharpening eye and tongue 
against his every advance. 

On the surface it would seem that the change of 
terrain should have been decidedly to Tom Claflin's 
advantage. His prize, the widow Nell, serene and 
untroubled of brow, a slow smile breaking ever in 
the big, soft eyes of her, was always before him. 
Light of step, busy, but unhurried of hand, gracious, 
light of heart, beautiful in bounty, she was a woman 
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all to be desired. And, though amid the fracas of 
battle she preserved a calm unswerving neutrality, he 
was almost sure of her moral support. 

On the other hand, however, the very closeness 
of the quarters, the tightening of the lines, had 
roused the old lady to ferocity in defence, a fury in 
counter attack, that had several times nearly driven 
him from the field altogether. 

"Where is she now?" Nell Powers cut Claflin 
off in the midst of an elaborate argument, on the gen- 
eral defencelessness of women, and turned sharply to 
Big Nell. 

*' Who? " Big Nell inquired mildly. 

"Little Nell. Who else?'\ 

" I heard her say she was going for a ride." 

" With ' Shake an' Take ' ? " questioned the old 
woman fiercely, casting the ancient slur upon the 
whole modern practice of medicine. 

" With Doctor Blackmar, I guess," answered Big 
Nell untroubled. 

*' I like it not." Nell Powers shut her teeth with 
a snap that should have put a stop to whatever was 
going on. 

** What harm, Nell? " Tom Claflin interposed un- 
wisely. *' Sure the cold air is the wan thing for her 
now that she's gettin' her strength back. And the 
doctor's wheezy little car is as safe as a blind horse." 

Strangely enough the old lady did not destroy him 
at once. ** A weak eye, and a weak man," she ru- 
minated aloud. ** A crooked leg and a bad man." 
Blackmar undoubtedly did have a slight limp. 

" I dunno are you right, Nell," Claflin contended, 
foolishly emboldened to argue, by the old lady's un- 
wonted moderation. " Them's two very bad things 
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in a man, I know that, Nell. But Blackmar, 
now — " 

" It'll stop." Nell Powers' uncommon quietness 
of tone should have been a warning. 

" But he was very good to her all the time she was 
so sick," Big Nell argued softly. " And if she wants 
to go for a ride of an afternoon now and then with 
him, I don't see why not." 

*' Of course not," Tom Claflin seconded boldly. 

Then Nell Powers took truth by its two blunt 
horns, and impaled them both. She demanded: 

" Do ye's expect him to marry her? " 

" Why, Mother, I never thought of — " 

" Sure that's too far off — " Claflin deprecated. 

" Then, what do ye's expect? " 

In the silence that followed the shot, Tom Claflin 
rose and went to the kitchen door to look down the 
hill road. It was as though he already constituted 
himself man of the house and was looking to its 
defence. 

Big Nell, going more softly than ever from table 
to stove in the way of her work, pleaded gently : 

*' Don't be hard on her when she comes in, 
Mother. You know you can never lead or drive her 
as you could me." 

"Who knows that better than meself," Nell 
Powers agreed, " that was as like her as the print of 
her foot I " 

" It's over soon for her to be going back into the 
mill," Big Nell ventured further. 

" It's not goin' back into the mill she ought to be 
at all." Tom Claflin sat down and opened his battle 
with new and unheard of impudence. " I have plans 
for me daughter's future." 
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Big Nell, withal she was neutral, stopped still, to 
hear the retort. 

It came with a ring that meant joy of battle. 
Nell Powers, having relieved her mind in a serious 
matter, was now prepared to give him her attention. 

" God made ye," she prefaced, " an' it's forbid to 
call any of His craythurs a fool. But — ye brag- 
gin', thrapin' idiot ye — when brains was bein' 
given out 'twas found that your tongue hung loose 
from the very roof of your skull, and not as much as 
a cranny was there in your whole black head that'd 
hold a bit o' wit. And so ye are! fFhafll I 
call ye?" 

She looked up, as though for further guidance, and 
saw Daidie Grattan smiling in the doorway of the 
dining room. 

" This Jack o' the Road has me annoyed at times," 
she explained. "Ye'U not mind the click of my 
tongue." 

" Step over to the fire, Daidie," said Big Nell. 
" You're looking white and cold. Is there any news 
in the mill?" 

" Nothing that I could really understand," Daidie 
replied as she sat down rather wearily. " There is 
talk everywhere. The girls, of course, will do what- 
ever the men do. A good many men have left in 
the last month or so and it seems that their places 
have been taken by strangers. These new men all 
seem to be union men from other mills. It almost 
seems that they come here to make trouble. But it 
is hard to tell what the men will do. Most of them 
seemed to agree to the cut in wages. But they are 
organising and joining the Union by the hundred 
now." 

" If they think to break the will of a Barton," said 
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Nell Powers, " they'll have a nut to crack. His 
father that's gone was the settest man on his own way 
that ever put feet in shoes. And this young one'd 
move Hudson River to get his heart's wish." 

" Well, Nell, I've no more time to argue," said 
Claflin rising briskly. " I have to be goin' now. 
Of course, ifyou're not ready to answer now — " 

" Will ye go, Scrawn o' Bad Weather ! I thought 
ye were nailed to the chair 1 " 

" I'll come on a longer day," he went on smoothly, 
" when I can take time and bring you to reason." 

He said his good-night to nis Nell, across the 
stove, bowed to Daidie Grattan, and retired to the 
door in perfect formation, under Nell Powers' fire of : 

" If it was a respectable man with a trade, now ; or 
a man that worked decent in the mill. But a thrawn- 
een that can do nothing but drive a gang of Eye- 
talians to work like a Kerry goatherd " — Claflin 
was a section boss on the railroad — " And col- 
logues with them in their own heathen tongue 1 'Tis 
barely human." 

" God keep all ! " he returned through the closing 
door, " in a house that has no man." 

Daidie Grattan laughed, and Big Nell's slow smile 
came down from her eyes and set her face aglow, 
while the old lady rose calmly and proceeded to put 
away her knitting and yarn. 

*' Will It come to a strike, do you think? " Big Nell 
questioned. 

" I suppose so," Daidie answered slowly. " Vm 
sure they can gain nothing, but when the fever starts 
to run through a mill they hardly ever stop to think 
just how they can win. 

" It would be terrible here," she continued, 
" worse than anything could be in a city; for there's 
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nothing at all for them to earn a penny at here while 
they're striking. And they simply can't go away." 

Little Nell came running in, her cheeks crimson 
with cold, her whole body pulsating with the new life 
and strength that had come. 

"Supper ready. Mother? I could eat hay!'* 
But even as she talked and tugged at the fastening of 
her coat, she kept a prepared and somewhat defiant 
eye towards the old woman who sat quiet in the 
corner. 

Discounting the years, it was very easy to see how 
like her grand-daughter Nell Powers must once have 
been. The same black, steady, piercing eyes; the 
same delicate, but dauntless features, a fearlessness 
written in them that would not stop short of reckless- 
ness — and not always at that; they respected each 
other and half feared each other, as neither of them 
did any other person on earth. 

Nell Powers said nothing. The supper was a si- 
lent meal, for when Nell Powers went quiet she had 
a gift of silence that was even more telling than her 
command of two languages. 

Daidie Grattan called to Little Nell from the stair 
head. She knew that there was a storm in the air, 
and she thought perhaps if it were held off until the 
morning it might be less bitter. 

" There's a meeting of all the mill hands in For- 
esters Hall. You'd better come, Nellie. It will be 
fun to listen to the men. The girls are to have the 
gallery — I don't think any of them will speak. But 
the men are interesting, when they get themselves 
worked up. I've listened to it all lots of times. 
Though it was always foreigners that I heard. 
Here it will be different. I never heard Americans 
at it." 
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" Oh, I don't know. I don't think I care to go. 
Fm never going back into the old mill any more, any- 
way. So I'm not interested." The last two sen- 
tences were spoken loudly, evidently for ears that 
might be listening below, rather than for Daidie who 
stood close at the head of the stairs. But they drew 
no answering challenge, and Daidie asked : 

** How do you mean, Nellie ? I didn't think the 
mill was ever bad for you ; you had the best of health, 
and you seemed to like it." 

" You never mind," said Little Nell pertly, but 
with no rudeness, for she worshipped this girl with 
the quiet eyes and the healing hands. But Nell 
Powers' silence was goading her, and she almost 
shouted down the stairs : 

" And anybody that thinks Fm going to wait for 
a man named Powers is going to be fooled." 

Daidie Grattan saw that she could do nothing. 
She went direct to the hall in which the meeting had 
been called. There were perhaps fifty or sixty girls 
gathered in the gallery of the hall, listening quietly 
to what was being said down on the platform. Be- 
low, in the body of the hall, there were at least six or 
seven hundred men, evidently more than half of the 
entire day force of the mill, sitting soberly attentive. 

It was, as she had anticipated, very much different 
from any labour meeting which she had ever seen. 
There was none of the impassioned outpouring of 
oratory which she had listened to in other years from 
the foreign-looking, Socialistic organisers who do the 
talking in mills such as she had been accustomed to, 
where the greater part of the workers habitually 
spoke a language not English. Here there was none 
of the rabid denunciation of Capital as a class by 
Labour as a class. These men had no idea that 
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they were a class. They had come in off the farms 
of the hill country to learn this business of making 
paper, because they wanted the ready weekly money 
of the mill instead of waiting months for it as they 
had been obliged to do on the farms, because they 
wanted a high school for the children or because the 
women were lonely on the farms, and perhaps more 
than all, because they wanted fixed hours of work 
instead of the never ending hours of the farm. If 
any one had called them a down-trodden proletariat, 
they would scarcely have been annoyed. They 
would not have understood, and they would not have 
cared. 

Their business here was to find out whether, by the 
facts and figures adduced, the Barton company could 
pay them the ten per cent, which had been taken from 
their wages a month since. If it could be proven to 
them that the company could pay the old rate of 
wages, then they were ready to make a demand for 
the old rate. 

It was a simple question of figures — and these 
men were good at figures. There was no occasion 
for haste or bitterness. So they listened, critical and 
unhurried, but showing their growing conviction by 
nods and whispered words to each other and by 
short, sharp outbreaks of applause at every clearly 
defined point. 

David Jordan was speaking. And here was an- 
other difference from anything that Daidie Grattan 
had ever seen in the way of labour organisation. It 
was not the usual thing for the workmen to take into 
their councils men who were high foremen or heads 
of departments as was Jordan. It was thought that 
such men had too much to lose by identifying them- 
selves with a strike movement. But organisation 
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was a new thing in this mill. And Jordan's position 
was unusual. He was head of the sulphite mill, but 
he had worked at nearly every manual job in that 
mill. He had never, as it were, taken off the over- 
alls. The men trusted him absolutely and they were 
sure that he would go as far as any one of them. 

" Tm not making a speech to you," he was saying. 
*' I haven't got anything to say to you that plenty of 
you couldn't say just as well and better than I can. 
The whole point is this : if the mill hadn't been mak- 
ing money under the old rate of wages, we wouldn't 
have been getting those wages. If the mill has been 
making money out of our wages, out of our labour, 
why should we be the only ones to stand the loss when 
the pinch comes? " 

It was the old, unwinking argument that has not 
been successfully answered anywhere; and as Jordan 
sat down it was plain that he had said the thing that 
was in every man's mind. 

A new man by the name of Dailey followed Jordan. 
He was a round-faced, keen young man who might 
have fitted into many places in life as well as among 
a crowd of labouring men. He had figures which 
he quoted to show that while the price of paper had 
gone down the reduction in price had been almost 
met, by the manufacturers, through a reduction in 
selling costs. They had simply stopped the expen- 
sive selling campaigns which they had been carrying 
on — they were not now looking for new business — 
and they had made enough saving in that way to 
meet the low price, without touching the payrolls. 
He proved his point, as it is possible to prove any 
part in a controversy in which the other side is not 
represented. But the argument was not one which 
struck the men home. The selling side of the busi- 
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ness was not the one with which they came into con- 
tact. 

When he came down, however, to an argument of 
simple self-interest, he caught them and held them. 

" I was not in this mill under the old scale," he 
said. " But I'm here now to get what my work 
earns. You were told at that time that the owner 
of this mill could have sold out for more than the 
full value of the mill and gone into the Universal 
Paper Combine with a great big profit to himself. 
He could have done so. I believe that and so does 
every man here. Now, why didn't he sell? He 
didn't sell because this mill is a dandy paying propo- 
sition. It is paying well to-day. It will always pay. 
Can you make anything else out of it? 

" Does a man hold a thing in the face of a good 
value for it, if he does not see just where he is going 
to make big earnings with it? Common sense," he 
concluded, " is the simplest business policy there is. 
We don't have to go any farther than that." 

Several other men followed, speaking briefly. 
They were men who had at one time or another 
been members of the Union in other mills. One of 
them, Gilbert Chapman, produced and read an au- 
thorisation for the formation of a local of the 
Papermakers' Union in the Barton mill. He had 
admittedly come to work in Barton for this purpose, 
but he was a good papermaker, and no one had 
found any fault with his activities. 

The matter was going through so smoothly that 
the girls in the gallery were already losing interest. 
They had expected exciting scenes and loud talking, 
at least. They had looked for talk of a strike. 
Here there was only talk of organising and electing 
temporary officers. Only one or two of the older 
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men who had spoken had made any objection to the 
programme that was being carried out. They had 
argued that they had worked for years for the Bar- 
tons and had never found any need for outside inter- 
ference. But they had little support. It was easily 
seen that the organisation and the missionary work 
had been well done* in the mill, and that most of the 
men here were prepared for the Union. 

Only on the main question, whether they should 
make an immediate demand for a return to the old 
scale of wages, was there a division. All were ap- 
parently ready to put themselves in a position where 
they could have the help of the Union. But many 
were honestly unwilling to force the issue with Bar- 
ton. Although in his talk to them a month before 
he had been anything but conciliating, they had be- 
lieved him at that time. He had talked like a man 
who told the truth. The Bartons had always talked 
truth. There had never been but one strike in this 
mill. And then the elder Barton had simply shut 
the mill gates and waited. He had lost a great deal 
of money. But they had not, in the seven years that 
had passed since that time, forgotten the sufferings 
of that winter when he had literally starved and 
frozen them back into the mill at his original terms. 

And Jordan and the others who were in command 
did not press the matter. They merely moved to 
appoint a committee to report resolutions on the sub- 
ject, and let the point pass, knowing that the ball 
once started would probably go on of its own mo- 
mentum. 

The girls arose from the gallery benches, yawn- 
ing and disappointed, when they saw that the meet- 
ing was about to close without, so it appeared, having 
done anything. 
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" That bunch wouldn't strike matches/' said a tall, 
skinny girl whom Daidie G rattan knew only as Anna. 

" And I think they could get the pay back if they 
only tried right," another chimed in resentfully. 

"What do you think, Miss Grattan?" It was 
Eva Hudson speaking — the big girl from whom 
Little Nell had run in her flight to disaster. " Will 
they do anything? " 

Ever since Daidie had come back into the mill, 
and it was understood that Little Nell's life had prac- 
tically been saved by Daidie's quick help — the doc- 
tor had proclaimed it without reservation — this girl 
had constantly hovered about her. She was an over- 
grown, stolid woman of thirty with no faculty of 
expressing herself. And her speech to Daidie Grat- 
tan had been a constant, reiterant: *' Oh, if it hadn't 
been for you ! " until she had actually pestered 
Daidie. But she knew that the girl was honest in 
her remorse, and in danger of becoming morbid over 
it. Over and over again she had explained to the 
girl that she should not feel the fault hers, that Little 
Nell herself would be the very last to think of blam- 
ing her. Now she answered as though it were some- 
thing she had said many times, though she had not 
up to that instant formed an opinion. 

" They will not have to do anything," she said 
decisively. " Mr. Barton, I'm afraid, will do it for 
them." 

On the instant she regretted the words. Though 
in a flash of insight she knew that they were true, she 
bit her lips in chagrin that she should have uttered 
them. She seemed to have made them true — 
seemed to have committed Barton to what they im- 
plied. 

"What will he do?" 
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" Will he fire us for coming here? " 

" Will he shut the mill down like his dad did?" 

Embarrassed and frightened at the false position 
in which she had seemed to put herself — she really 
knew no more what he would do than they did — 
she hurried out of the crowd that had thrown itself 
around her, vaguely saying that she knew nothing, 
of course ; nobody could tell what he would do. 

Free of the girls, and hurrying up the hill road, 
she was still more frightened by her thoughts, and 
almost started to run from them in panic. 

She did know better than those girls what Hugh 
Barton would do ! She knew what he had done on 
a certain night three years ago. He had not waited 
for his turn. He had acted before any other man 
thought. 

She knew how he had gone out to meet the Uni- 
versal in his fight with bigger men than himself. 

And she knew now instinctively how he would step 
out to meet this. He was not a man to let a strike 
roll up on him. 

She knew how he carried the battle in — other 
things ! 

And she had boasted, almost brazenly it seemed, 
of a knowledge, of an intimacy of thought, to which 
she could never — never have any right ! 

Another, almost the last, of those barriers which 
Daidie Grattan for three years had been building 
about herself, out of simple prayer, out of sweet, 
chastened self-denial, out of dear love of service, out 
of pride — it would be wrong to deny the pride its 
place — another of those barriers was falling. 

Again she trembled, as she had trembled that 
other night at the stair head. And took quick, nerv- 
ous little running steps in her walk. 
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But, again, there was the solid, unflinching rock of 
thoufi;ht. The last barrier was always there 1 One 
word, one little whispered word in his ear — no one 
else need ever know I — and that would be the end 
of all! 

In the house she found Nell Powers sitting, stiff- 
armed, dry of eve, her face haggard to the blanching 
bones, rocking back and forth across the table, and 
moaning in wordless, formless misery. 

" Oh, Mother of God I " the words broke out, as 
Daidie stood by the door not daring to move in the 
face of this, " where comes it the bitter scald in the 
tongue of every Nell Powers I ever heard of — ex- 
cept only the God's blessed chile, her that's Big Nell 
— that gives us to sear sore the heart we love best 
of all! 

" Wirra Wirral Mary, Queen in Heaven's 
bed th' night I The Chit that I'd dry my own heart 
for — And me to speak the bitter word to her ! " 

Suddenly she looked up at Daidie Grattan and 
reached out her hands in appeal : 

" Go up to her ! In the love of God ! Go up to 
her, ye that have the healing hands ! And bring her 
the word that I cannot! " 

The anguish of the cry sent Daidie Grattan run- 
ning up the stairs. She found Little Nell lying full 
dressed on the bed, sobbing out her bitterness in low, 
choking gasps. 

The healing hands must have done at least some 
of their work. For when Daidie Grattan was back 
in her own room at the stair head she heard Little 
Nell stealing softly down the stairs to where the old 
woman still sat. 



XII 

DAWN IN HEAVEN 

" We had to take experienced men when they 
came along," said Jim Harris stoutly. " You 
wanted things run down to a fine point. It was no 
time to go breaking in green men, to spoil stock." 

" That meant that you had to hire spies, did it? " 
shouted Barton. " Why, the thickest broke boj^ in 
your mill could have told you on sight that Dailey 
wasn't a. papermaker." 

" He is," Harris returned. " He's one of the 
best in this mill." 

" He's the head doorkeeper to the Universal's 
private office. That's the kind of a papermaker he 
is. Pierce Harding let me see him and then sent 
him here to throw a laugh in my face. Somebody 
must have told the old man what a bunch of damn 
fools I pay superintendents' salaries to. Every man 
that you fellows," he swung round to include in his 
wrath all of the nine men lined up before him, " have 
hired in the last month gets two pays. They're 
either walking delegates of the Union, or they're 
professional trouble makers hired by the Universal. 

"See? You didn't have to see! A blind man 
with a stick could have picked them out. Earn your 
salaries! Say, you've cost me more in the last 
month than the whole rotten lot of you will earn in 
your lives. Eight of you are just common thick- 
heads. The eight can get down through the mill 
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and fire every man that's been hired within the 
month. Quick 1 

" The other is a dirty ingrate." 

" I won't stand for that ! " shouted David Jordan, 
taking a menacing step toward Barton. 

" I m glad you know whom I mean," said Barton 
coldly. 

" 1 never got anything here that I didn't earn." 

*' A man in your position in a mill," said Barton, 
striving for fairness and self-control, " is paid for 
loyalty. You're not giving it. You've got to go. 
And don't go back to the sulphite. Get out of my 
mill by the shortest way." 

" Clear out of here " — he turned to the eight 
other men, who had stopped near the door listemng 
— " and do what you were told." 

They went. And Barton shut and locked the 
door behind them and dropped the key into his 
pocket. Facing Jordan again, he said : 

" Will you go, as I said, straight out of the mill? 
Or shall I call the watchmen and have you marched 
out?" ^ 

" I'm not going to be heaved out like a broken 
stick," said Jordan sullenly. "I'll go back and finish 
my work." 

" That's just what you won't do — finish your 
work. You won't get a chance to talk to a man in 
the mill." 

" When I go," Jordan said, " I'll take every man 
and woman out of the mill with me." 

" You'll take the watchmen with you, as far as the 
mill gate." Barton walked over to his table and 
sat down deliberately. He was in an ugly mood, 
but he was not minded to let his temper make a fool 
of him at this time. 
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*' I suppose you're wondering why I'm not whal- 
ing the daylights out of you this minute," he contin- 
ued across his shoulder to the man who still stood in 
the middle of the room. '* I'd like to do it, but I 
can't afford to make a martyr of you that way just 
now. 

" I'm busy, Dave," he began in a new tone, " but 
you can take two minutes to think it over, before 
I call the watchmen. It isn't the way I'd like to see 
any good man leaving my mill. But you haven't 
left me any choice. You know that. Think it over. 
This thing is going to be bitter, but any kid's play 
that we make now won't help it a bit. You might 
as well go as I tell you." 

" Open the door," said Jordan, assenting gruffly. 
Barton went to the door, unlocked it, and walked 
back to his desk without a word. Jordan went out, 
and Barton made not the slightest move to see 
whether he walked directly out of the mill. He had 
not the smallest doubt that he would do exactly as 
he had tacitly promised. From Barton's point of 
view, the man had done a thing unpardonable in a 
man of high position in a mill, in joining and leading 
a labour agitation. But he accepted his word liter- 
ally in this case. And he was right. Jordan left 
the mill without speaking to a man. 

After an hour in the office Barton went down for 
a round of the mill. And for the first time in his 
life he began to feel himself on hostile ground in his 
own mill. 

There was nothing on the surface. The men 
whom he had ordered discharged had left the mill 
and things seemed to be going on much as usual. 
But there was unrest and ill feeling in the air. He 
could sense it in the way men went about their work. 
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It seemed that he could hear it in the hum and whine 
of the machinery. He was sure that he could see it 
in the way men avoided his eye. 

The heads of departments, as he met them at vari- 
ous places through the mill, were plainly nervous, 
and some of them still smarted under Barton's words 
of the morning. They had been made to feel small 
by having to discharge men whom they themselves 
had hired, and Barton had not spared them in his 
talk. 

In the sulphite mill he found — as he should have 
anticipated — that several of the new men were still 
working. Calling Jordan's assistant, a young Ger- 
man chemist named Schalk, he told him to discharge 
the men at once. 

They went quietly, while Barton stood looking on, 
to their lockers ranged along the wall of the digester 
well and began to change to their street clothes. 
Some did not speak at all as they left the room, while 
others said only a word or two to men whom they 
passed. It looked to Barton as though they had 
been under instructions how to conduct themselves, 
and he began to realise that the work of organisation 
must have gone much farther than he had ex- 
pected. 

" Do they know that Jordan was discharged? " he 
asked Schalk. 

" Sure. The whole mill knows that." 

" How? Did he come back here? " 

" No. Jordan didn't come back. But the whole 
mill knows all about it just the same." 

" What do you expect? " Barton asked evenly. 

The German looked up and answered bluntly: 
** Strike, sure." 

"Why?" 
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" They're all ready. They walk out to-day if 
they get the order." 

*^Willthey getit?" 

"To-day? No. I think they go out by one 
room at a time," Schalk answered slowly. " They 
don't do foolish things. They clean up stock before 
they go. The chippers stop to-morrow morning, I 
think." 

The German's dispassionate view of the case, his 
stolid acceptance of the inevitable, went a great way 
toward convincing Barton that the thing was already 
gone out of his hands. He walked back silently to 
his office, scarcely noting the signs of unrest and feel- 
ing which he had noticed on the way out. 

It was coming, he admitted to nimself, as he sat 
down again at his table. A few weeks' shutdown 
would not be fatal to him. And he did not believe 
that the strike, in the face of approaching winter, 
could amount to much more than that. 

" I won't sit down and let them crowd me," he 
said, rising and walking to the window. " I'll order 
the shutdown to-day, as fast as they can clear the 
digesters and the pits." 

As the noon whistle blew, he walked to the west 
window of the room and stood looking out over the 
street and the main gate of the mill. A big crowd 
of men was gathered about the gate. They were 
the men of the night shift who had not gone to bed. 
They were shifting about in ever changing groups 
and talking desultorily. There was no attempt at an 
organised meeting, nor was there any excitement, but 
Barton could see Jordan, and Dailey and others 
whom he could pick out as the men discharged this 
morning, circulating through the crowd, evidently 
giving out at first hand their stories of grievance. 
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Some of the crowd had plainly been drinking dur- 
ing the morning while they waited to hear of the 
developments in the mill. Already, as though they 
had actually stopped work, there were apparent 
among them those signs of idleness and incipient 
shiftlessness which crowds of men take on so sud- 
denly when they have lost the bracing discipline of 
regular occupation. 

As the men and girls whose work allowed them a 
noon hour came pouring through the gate, Barton 
could almost see the bitterness and ill temper which 
had all morning been storing themselves up in the 
mill now discharging themselves into this crowd. 
There was some shouting and jostling, and fists were 
shaken up at the office where he himself was known 
to be. 

He was not accustomed to the sort of thing. It 
hurt him somewhat, but it hardened him more. 
" There is nothing that I could have done other- 
wise," he said. " They wouldn't learn it from me. 
They'll have to get their lesson another way." 

As he said the last words half aloud, he noticed 
the figure of a girl passing through the gate. She 
was in the thick of the crowd, but to Barton she 
seemed to walk alone. Free and sure of step, 
slender as a growing boy, she walked quietly through 
the pressing crowd. She was not jostled. No man 
put himself in her way to question her. Barton was 
amazed and softened at the way in which men, some 
in drink, all angered and excited, gave her a quiet, 
unobtrusive deference. 

" Just for that," he said to himself, " I'll try again 
with them. No. Not for that, but for her, and for 
myself. Years from now I want to be able to look 
into her eyes and know that I did my best in this. 
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Good God! I don't want to see them suffer, even 
for their own folly." 

And that night he did do his best, with every ap- 
peal in his power. He knew that it was a foolish- 
looking, almost a dangerous thing to attempt to talk 
to them in a big meeting in their present mood. But 
his father had always dealt with them in that way. 
He had never argued with committees or delegations 
until he had made his own position clear by plain 
word of mouth to every man concerned. It was an 
old-fashioned way. But it had been many times 
effective, and Barton tried it again. 

In the big shipping room, to a crowd that was 
jammed and tossed almost up onto the packing case 
on which he stood, he said : 

" A month ago I told you in this room that I could 
no longer pay the wages that I had been paying. I 
don't know whether you then accepted voluntarily the 
cut in wages. But at least you believed what I said. 
I could not pay those wages. 

" Since that time strange men have come into the 
mill and they have immediately begun to stir you up 
towards a strike. Now, this morning I discharged 
all of those men. I did not discharge them because 
they are members of a union. I did not discharge 
them because they were trying to organise you. I 
discharged them because they were drawing pay 
from two sources. They took pay from me for their 
work in the mill, and they took pay from other 
sources for other work. I discharged them because 
they were not workingmen in good faith. 

" I discharged another man — a man who has 
been my friend and your friend. You know why I 
discharged him. What he was doing was not right. 
You know yourselves that a man who has a high po- 
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sition in a mill is not expected to lead agitation. 
You yourselves do not expect him to do it. 

*' What I said to you a month ago stands now. 
I cannot pay the old wages. Wnen I can, I 
will. 

"If you are thinking strike and talking strike, I 
have some things to say to you. 

*' First, there is no possible way for you to win 
anything. If the price of paper should go up, and 
I should give in to you, it would be only what I would 
have done, anyway. If it does not go up, I'll never 
be able to pay the scale. 

"Second — and let us get this deep down, men: 
I'm not going to suffer. You can't hurt me. I 
won't go hungry. These other men won't suffer. 
They can walk off and get work somewhere else. 

" But can you walk away? No. You have to 
stay here. And whatever nappens to Barton hap- 
pens to you. But even you won't be the real suffer- 
ers. The strong ones never do the suffering. It's 
the weak that will suffer. Your wives and your chil- 
dren will suffer. You can't hurt me the way you will 
hurt them. 

" Tm speaking to you now not as your employer, 
but as Hugh Barton, the man who will be blamed and 
cursed at if your wives and little ones go starving 
into the winter. You and you alone will be to blame, 
and yet I'll have to see them looking up at me with 
eyes that are hunger big — I " 

" Pile you'll care ! " came with a shrill sneer and 
an oath from the back of the room. 

" Who said that? " Barton roared. " What man 
here dares to say that I don't care as much — ? " 

" Show it now," came an answering yell. And the 
cry was taken up on every side : " Take back the 
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men I Take back Jordan I Give us our wages I " 

" I can't give you the wages," he shouted, his big 
voice bearing them down momentarily. ** And Til 
never take those men backl And you know you're 
wrong to ask itl " 

But they were now beyond argument. Men 
shouted and swore and women screamed horribly in 
hysteria, while the whole crowd fought up toward 
where he stood. 

'* You better get out of here, Mr. Barton." It 
was his old friend Jim Flynn speaking, just below his 
elbow. Barton turned, and, looking down into the 
old man's face, he said simply : 

" I might as well, Jim." 

He stepped down guardedly from his platform 
and made his way cautiously, foot by foot, through 
the shouting, clamouring press of people. He did 
not think that any one would strike him a first blow. 
But he knew that he must be extremely careful. The 
least push given, or anything like a struggle might 
precipitate something very ugly. 

Only once he stopped, where a tall girl stood, 
deathly quiet and composed in the howlmg pande- 
monium about her. A wave of rage and self-de- 
nunciation shook him, that she should be here at all, 
among the brutality and howling folly of it all ! He 
cursed himself for the cowardice that would not let 
him pick her up and carry her forcibly, and forever, 
out of it. But her quiet eyes held him, and he passed 
slowly and guardedly by, only appealing to her with 
a look, to understand, to believe that he had done 
his honest best. 

^ As he^ reached the door of the room, the great 
siren whistle at the other end of the mill wailed out 
a howling call into the quiet evening. And Barton 
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knew that the last phase of his battle with the Uni- 
versal was beginning. 

Everything must have been pre-arranged, and they 
had telephoned the signal from the shipping room to 
the boiler room a quarter of a mile away. As he 
made his way up to his office, Barton saw that his 
direct appeal to the men had been a mistake. If he 
had waited for a delegation to come to him, he could 
have gained time, could have cleared the mill of 
stock. As it was, they were walking out now; and 
five or six hundred dollars' worth of paper stock 
would have to be run into the river. The calendars 
were stopping one by one, the swift hum of the ma- 
chine rooms was slowing down with a whining com- 
plaint. Men were walking away from half-run 
rolls of paper, leaving everything just where it 
stopped. 

But Barton would not say he was sorry for his 
mistake. 

The grey, useless days of waiting began to follow 
one another in a hopeless, ghost-like procession. 
Barton cleared the mill and settled down to live in it. 
There was nothing to be done. Any possible move 
that he might make would only serve to aggravate 
a situation already bad and over which he could exert 
no sort of control. Men suspicious and eager to 
pick offence watched his every waking minute. 

In the mill he lived alone with the few watchmen 
whom his insurance policies obliged him to keep. 
Through the days he fiddled about, pretending to 
busy himself with his secretaries over the totally use- 
less mail that came to his hands. Complaints of un- 
filled orders, threats of lawsuits, bills, letters bearing 
gratuitous and entirely foolish advice from all sorts 
of people, threats from cranks of various kinds, of- 
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fers of services from employment agencies and 
strike-breaking organisations, and two letters from 
men in New York who professed that they had gangs 
of redoubtable gun-fighters at their command, and 
who modestly confessed over queer signatures that 
they could " deliver the goods " ; he spent futile time 
over them all. In ordinary times none of them 
would have reached his eye. 

His life was stopped. He was a prisoner in a 
mighty, almost deserted cage through which he 
ranged like a stalking hungry beast looking for any 
activity to which he could lay his mind and hands. 
Hours together he walked from window to window 
of his bare office and raged at himself, at his stupid- 
ity in having let things come to a crisis. He should 
have shut down instantly when he came back from 
New York, and ridden the storm out in that way. 
There were other times, nights usually, bad times, 
when he cursed William Sayers and all that he stood 
for in the world, cursed the men for stupid, blind 
fools ; times when his mind bit in and fed upon itself 
until he was in danger of doing some very foolish 
thing. But in the morning his big, good sense came 
back, and he shut his teeth close and set his shoulders, 
as he had seen his father do, and waited sanely, 
doggedljr. 

The village was typical of the North Country and 
of the paper industry. That is, it was a one-mill 
town. It had grown and lived its life on the Barton 
mill. Almost every dollar of its income came out 
of that mill. There was no other source. Doctors, 
lawyers, storekeepers, skilled labourers, teamsters, 
women with a living to earn ; all worked directly for 
the dollars that came out of the pay envelopes from 
that mill. When the mill gates closed they went 
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without money. Half of them were pemiiless within 
two weeks. Many of them, because the strike had 
come without warning, were already in debt. For 
these there was not even the scant credit which em- 
barrassed tradesmen could extend to the others who 
would be sure to pay sometime. 

The village quickly slumped down into an atmos- 
phere of moral and physical dejection. Men walked 
the streets or stood idly about the doors of saloons, 
shiftless, aimless, talking endlessly to no purpose — 
they slouched. Those two props of their self- 
respect, steady work and money in pocket — which 
do more for the general good behaviour of this 
world than all moral forces combined — were gone. 

Shawl-hooded women gossiped hopelessly and 
without vim from back door to back door. There 
were no regular meals to be gotten, and little or 
nothing to be set out when it was demanded. They 
lost their housewifely grip. Corners went unswept. 
Beds lay all day untidied. Dejectedness and misery 
sat in the thrones of love and thrifty care. 

Children were let stay from school. There were 
no shoes. They flocked to the railroad tracks to 
pelt passing trainmen on coal cars, teasing them to 
retaliate by throwing back lumps of coal. And the 
trainmen — who had seen children of their own go 
through strike times — threw back lumps — not, 
perhaps, as large as the lumps in their throats at the 
mstant, but as large as two big hands could throw. 

Then the Fall rains come down from the cold hills, 
and blanked the purifying sun, and turned dust into 
filthy mud, and beat in through flimsy walls, and ran 
gurgling into cellars, and seeped in sleazy circles over 
unguarded floors. Landlords refused repairs, for 
there were no rents in sight. The howling flood out- 
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side drove men, women and children indoors, to 
wrangle in concentrated misery. There they lived 
sluggishly, in an atmosphere aebilitating both mor- 
ally and physically, breathing bad air and eating 
scanty, poorly kept, badly cooked food. These were 
conditions which any disease would have selected. 

The natural happened. 

Nell Powers sat huddled in her kitchen. There 
was no light of battle in her face. Her eyes were 
deep with what lay behind them, and there was sor- 
row in her heart, trouble and deep cutting anxiety on 
her face. 

She was not directly affected by the fact that no 
money was coming from the mill. Nell Powers, in 
her way, was a woman of means. But there was 
trouble and woe in the air, and there was sorrow on 
her and hers. 

A light-running, frightened step, a child's step, 
came fluttering out of the storm to the door and a 
little body fell against the door, but the latch held. 

" Quick, Nell I " The old woman roused on the 
instant. " 'Tis some bird child beating at the door 
from the storm." 

Big Nell crossed the room, opened the door, and 
caught the child up in her arm, all in what might have 
been one swift, unhurried move. 

" Hushy, hushy, sweetheart I Tell Nell Powers 
what it is," she said gently to little Esther Claver 
sobbing frantically against her broad bosom. The 
child stopped crymg with a gulp and turned obedi- 
ently to the old woman. 

" It's daddy an' he's took talkin' queer in the bed 
an' the boys is all runned out of the house 'cept me 
an' she can't hold him in the bed and can Mith Grat- 
tan come an' the baby's cryin' I " she wailed at Nell 
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Powers. Then, her burden removed, she turned to 
her own business of having her cry out against the 
breast of the big mother woman, while Nell Powers 
went swiftly to the stairway. 

" Daidie Grattan," she called tersely to the girl 
reading in her room at the stairhead. '* They're 
needing the healing hands." 

With the child running at her side, Daidie Grattan 
went down the river road through the blinding rain 
to the work that was hers to do. 

She found Mary Claver struggling desperately to 
hold in bed a big-boned, wild-eyed man whom she 
knew to be one of " Judge " Kelly's firemen. 

" He would go out in the rain last night. I told 
him not to. But he would go out I " the woman com- 
plained, to the accompaniment of the howls of Esther 
and the baby. The man had probably been walking 
about for the last week with a developing case of 
typhoid. 

" Call the first man you see," Daidie Grattan said. 

In the interval before help came she learned some 
things about nursing that are not taught in hospitals, 
where help and appliances are at hand. Claver was 
entirely delirious and raving in terror, but the sudden 
quiet that had fallen upon the house, the strange, 
steady voice that commanded and insisted, the supple, 
deft strength that anticipated his every move, had 
their effect. 

When the woman came back, David Jordan came 
with her. He stood filling the doorway of the little 
bedroom and watching the raving man and the girl 
who talked to him and held him with only a light 
hand on his forehead. Without raising or changmg 
her voice, Daidie said : 

" How soon did the doctor say he would come? " 
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" Well, you see," the woman explained, " I sent 
for Doctor Roily, and they said he was out but he'd 
be back any time." 

"When was that?** 

" It was just about noon, I think." 

'* It's two o'clock now," said the nurse, glancing 
at her little watch that was already mounted on its 

f>ost of authority on the bureau. " Don't wait any 
onger," she said, in a tone that was meant to be 
careless. " Send for Doctor Blackmar and say that 
I sent." 

But the woman understood and raised her voice : 
'* Oh, my poor Billy — 1" 

" Get ice," said the nurse, with a look that was 
like a whip to the woman. " And get the doctor." 

To Jordan she said : " Sit there easy on the edge 
of the bed and talk to him, and keep talking." 

" Hello, Billy," said Jordan, sitting down as he 
was told. The man under the girl's hand went on 
with his raving. It was evidently an argument be- 
tween himself and " Judge " Kelly. For part of the 
talk was in his own American slang, while at intervals 
he imitated the clipped North of Ireland brogue of 
the " Judge." 

" Go on talking," said the nurse. ** Tell him 
quietly about something that happened yesterday or 
the day before; you may catch his mind at times." 

When Doctor Blackmar came she gave him such 
record as there was and stood aside. 

" I just came from a case on Frog Island," he 
said when he had finished his examination. ^' What 
did you think? " 

" I did what I would do for typhoid," the nurse 
answered. 

" So did I — in the other case. This surface 
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water, it's been running into the wells for two weeks 
— they've all been drinking it and — " He broke 
off shortly and turned to Jordan saying : 

" Go into the kitchen, please, Dave, and stop Mrs. 
Claver crying. Explain to her that there can't pos- 
sibly be any harm here for a week anyway." 

Jordan went out, and looking down at the man 
on the bed, who was already beginning to sink into 
a moaning stupor, Blackmar went on with what he 
had been saying. 

"And it looks bad to me. I've two or three 
other cases that I'm not at all sure may not turn out 
to be typhoid, in a mild form. But these two — 
I'm afraid we're in for it. And you know how 
short-handed we are here. Colly and McGuire are 
both old and — Well, they're old. And there 
isn't another competent nurse nearer than Saratoga. 
I'm afraid I'll have to ask a great deal of you — 
and — of course they haven't money to — " 

The flash in the girl's eyes stopped him, and he 
apologised earnestly : 

" I beg your pardon I I ought not to have for- 
gotten. I don't know why you're doing it, but it's 
a godsend just here. Wnat I wanted to say was, 
assistants and nurses from outside would cost a 
good deal. And Barton, under the circumstances — 
I think he's pretty bitter at them just now — He 
can't be expected to do very much." 

"He'll do everything — I Daidie began with a 
ring in her voice, but caught herself quickly and con- 
cluded in an ordinary tone, " That you ask him to." 

Blackmar caught the ring and the sudden change 
in her voice and he looked curiously at her. 

While she returned his look steadily, she saw, for 
the first time, what Nell Powers called his weak eye ; 
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and she wondered at the sharpness of the old 
woman's vision which had seen what her own eyes — 
trained to look for signs in people's eyes, especially 
the eyes of those who knew how to use drugs ana 
were obliged to work under prolonged strains — had 
not seen. Even now, she was not at all sure. It 
might be just the slightest cast of an eye. Suddenly 
she smiled as she remembered how just the other day 
an old man told her, in confidence, that Nell Powers 
had " the sight. "^ 

Blackmar, seeing the smile and being very far 
from knowing what was the cause of it, smiled in 
boyish sympathy, and said pleasantly: 

" Anyhow, I want to make a bargain with you." 

"Certainly. What is it?" She felt that she 
owed him something for her hasty thought. 

" By Golly 1 " he rejoiced, " you are a good sport, 
aren't you? " 

** Oh, I only play with things that are safe." And 
she could have bitten off her tongue the instant the 
words were gone. However, he gave no sign of a 
hurt, but merely quoted the old Spanish warning: 
" Never sign your name or drink water in the dark. 

"What I want to ask you is this: We don't 
know how bad this is going to be. Please save 
yourself for what may come. Don't do any of this 
heavy work. There are plenty of idle peeole around 
who will be glad to do what you tell them. That's 
agreed, please. 

" If it should become bad, many cases, I'll just 
ask you to stand by a little in each of the worst. I'll 
need you, remember, and I'll need you at your best. 

" And just to show you how rash it is to make 
promises in the dark," he went on, " I'm going to 
ask one thing more. Just as a measure or precau- 
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tion, I wish you could get together some girls and 
teach them some of the most elementary things. 
Take girls from the mill. They're used to taking 
orders, and they're used to — to facts. Don't try 
to pick the brightest. Pick the ones that will stay 
where you tell them to stay, and do what you tcU 
them and who know the difference between a half 
hour and an hour. 

" You can do it. They knew you and they believe 
in you. You can tell them in three words what I 
couldn't tell them in a book. Please think it over 
and see what you can do. You will? " 

The girl's eyes were swimming with blinding, glad 
tears as she silently gave him her hand. He did 
not know that he was giving her her dream, making 
good and justifying for her the years of her dear, 
self-imposed service and for these days when her 
heart was being burned in a fire. 

Heart and soul and body of her were rocking with 
joy, with the sudden relief, with the blessed surety 
that she had been right. God was picking up her 
gifts where she had laid them before Him! It was 
Dawn in Heaven, and she was seeing it 1 

She was singing madly in all her being her joy 
and her gratitude, to God. But it was given to 
James Blackmar, M.D., to see her face in the act. 

He dropped her hand and stook back. 

" I didn't know," he said slowly, lowering his eyes, 
" that there were things on earth — or anywhere 
else — to make people look like that." 

He saw that she was not going to speak. He did 
not want her to. He walked quietly by her and out 
the door, saying lightly: 

" I hope we shan't need them, the girls, but even if 
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we don't, it'll be only fun for you, and it'll be a 
blessing to them." 

In the other room, he turned to look back. She 
was standing as he had left her. She had not heard 
a word, did not know that he had gone. 

He opened the front door and walked out into 
the rain. As It struck him splash in the face, he 
laughed : 

" Die to see angels? Not on your life I " 



XIII 

THE LAST BARRIER 

It was typhoid, and of a most virulent force — 
with every condition laid ready for it. Within a 
week there were thirty-five developed cases, and as 
many more that needed watching. 

Blackmar threw himself into the work with the 
energy of a madman and the driving power of an 
engine. Two things were bothering James Black- 
mar at this time. One of them was an old trouble. 
The other was a new one. Work, work, the work 
of three men, the work of five men was what he 
found good for both of them. 

He fought with police. He insulted town of- 
ficials in the street and in their own homes. He 
came very near to swearing unethically at the two 
older doctors in public. J^d he fougnt the enemy 
typhoid tooth and nail with a bitterness that 
amounted to personal hate and was not far from 
insanity. 

His little black car, which Tom Claflin had said 
was safe as a blind horse, ran wild through the 
streets and roads every hour of the twenty-four. 
But fast as the little black car ran, there ran another 
black figure through the streets and the roads of 
Barton. And the other black figure had all the 
advantage of the race. It ran much more quietly 
than the little black car. It had not to slow down 
for corners or run carefully through puddles. And, 
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greatest of all advantages, it had only to make one 
call at a place ; while the sturdy little black car had 
to go to the same place many times. So, in the 
ultimate, Blackmar, M.D., fought with death. 

And death was winning steadily. The sharp, 
healing, drying frosts that should have come to clear 
the air were Tate that year. The earth lay soggy 
and sour under a blanket of heavy fog-laden air. 
And foolish people would drink unboiled water. 
And more foolish men would drink bad whiskey 
when the chill gripped them. Men were bitter and 
reckless. Women were broken and cheerless. And 
life itself did not make a brave fight. So Blackmar 
had many things to fight, besides the two things that 
had been troubling him. 

Then it was that work fell to the hands of Daidie 
Grattan. Endlessly, from early morning until late 
at night she went the rounds of the tenements and 
poorer houses. Tirelessly she explained about 
germs to people who did not believe a word of it, 
but who were in the end willing to boil the water if 
the Grattan girl made so much of it. With unfail- 
ing patience, and much jolly diplomacy, she showed 
things that were to be cleaned — thmgs that had 
never needed to be cleaned before. And above all 
she preached the gospel of not being afraid. 

" Boil the water," she said, ** and — and do the 
other things and then forget to be afraid. Just 
say : ' It can't come in this house.' And then go find 
somebody who needs help, and forget all about it." 
From this she was called at any hour to stand at a 
bedside in the death-like, sinking after-crisis which 
followed the collapse of the fever. It was only for 
a few hours, but they were the hours that meant life 
or death. In these hours there was no weeping in 
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the house. People sat still and stifi In the grip of 
terror feeling the chill of death In the house. To 
the houses of the Catholics came the priest, a cheery 
man with an aching heart, and gave the last bless- 
ing of his church. And Daidie Grattan worked on 
to the end of the fight. 

Most times the response came, feebly, flickering 
— she became so sensitised to It that she could see 
it as if it actually were a little flare of light — and 
she fed it, and held her breath for It to come, and 
threw her will into the place of the unconscious one 
who had no will. And when It grew strong, and 
she was sure, those who watched her face, who had 
been watching it for hours — to read life or death 
in it, rose and went out to cry silently in joy. 

But there were the other times. 

And whenever she came to Nell Powers* house 
for a little rest there were girls waiting for her. 
With cheerful monotony, with insistence over and 
over again, she taught them the few plain things 
they needed to know and set them about their work; 
work that was desperately needed of them now, and 
that would be of all value to them through the years 
of their lives. 

Her eyes grew big with watching. She was 
drawn to the thin fine edge of nerve and muscle 
where it seemed that she never tired, never cared 
to sleep. She knew what this meant, knew how 
near the breaking point she might be. But her 
splendid health and the sweet peace that reigned in 
her heart made her sure that nothing could happen 
to her. 

When Little Nell begged to be^ allowed to help, 
Adelaide Grattan looked gravely Into her eyes and 
questioned. But Little Nell was absolutely honest. 
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She wanted to help. There was no thought back 
of her eyes that she would thus be placed where 
she would see Blackmar at least once every day. 
The little girl was as honest and carelessly fearless 
as Nell Powers herself. If she wanted to see 
Blackmar she would see him. Adelaide knew that 
it would make no difference in the end. So she 
taught Little Nell and sent her to work with the rest. 

Now these were bad days for Hugh Barton, who 
walked from window to window of his office and 
saw and heard the things that were passing in the 
village his father had made. Daily he saw the 
funerals. Nightly he walked also, in the lighted 
office, coming often to the uncurtained window that 
faced out over the street. Sometimes it occurred 
to him that a man with a good rifle, standing out 
their in the dark across the street, could very easily 
put an end to the whole business. But he did not 
turn off the light, nor did he change the course of 
his walk. The habit had been his father's. It was 
his. All men knew. 

'* What am I waiting for? " he raved at himself. 
*' Waiting for hunger and sickness and death to help 
mel I am a brave figure of a manl I will not 
wait longer. I'll try them now." 

He posted a notice that the mill would open on 
the following Sunday night. He knew that a great 
part of the men would be glad to be at work at any 
wages. He knew, on the other hand, that men in 
the village were drinking. They were drinking on 
money that must be supplied, through Dailey, by the 
Universal. The money which came openly to the 
strikers from the Union and other sources was being 
distributed honestly and for good to the families 
that were in direct need. But there was other 
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money. And there were plenty of men who by its 
use could be incited to violence. He knew that his 
action would result in some trouble. But he could 
not and would not stand this waiting another day. 

Adelaide Grattan heard of the notice on Friday 
morning as she was hurrying to answer a call from 
Blackmar. She paid little attention to it at the time, 
for she was thinking of Doctor Blackmar's face as 
she had seen it last night. It was the face of a man 
who had died in agony, yet lighted by some inhuman 
fire from within. 

If she had allowed herself, she could have given 
a theory to account for that look. She could have 
said that he looked like a man who for some time 
had been depriving himself of an accustomed sup- 
port, and that want of sleep, overwork, and craving, 
all together had killed everything in the man but his 
will to keep going. But she did not allow herself 
the theory. She would beg him to go home and 
sleep. 

When she saw him he was standing on the steps 
of Mrs. Granger's house talking to that lady in a 
friendly, pleasant way. A man most blandly and 
optimistically at peace with all the world anci with 
himself. 

She knew nowl And her heart sank into a ter- 
rible void of fear and loneliness. She had come to 
love the man in a way, for his honest, boyish friend- 
liness, his devotion, and for the peace that he had 
unknowingly brought to her own life. 

She did not look into his face, as he stepped 
quickly down to the street level and greeted her: 

" Awfully sorry. Miss Grattan 1 I need not 
have bothered you. The boy is all right here. I 
thought I saw something dangerous, but I was very 
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happily mistaken. This Bradley girl that you sent 
here is very good. You need not go in. Better go 
back home and get all the rest you can." 

" What about yourself? " she returned pleasantly. 

She could feel the sharp turn of his head as they 
walked along, but she did not look up, and when 
he answered it was evident that he took her answer 
in the impersonal way it sounded. 

" Oh, I'm made of iron. I could go on for a 
yearl" 

She thanked him and declined his oifer to take 
her home. He was going another way and she de- 
clared that she needed the walk. 

The next morning she saw him in a critical case. 
He talked well, too well ; for he was usually a man 
of few words and no manner in a sick room. His 
face, normally fine lined and sharp, was now full, 
though of a watery pallor. His eyes were very bad. 
Others would certainly wonder at what she read so 
plainly ! 

She followed him outside the door and as he was 
leaving she reached out her Hand as though in 
ordinary good-bye and held his. 

" Doctor," she said, with her heart breaking in 
her voice, " is there anything I could say that would 
induce you to go home and — rest? " 

She felt his hand tighten in a vicious grip. The 
fulness of his face fell away as though a layer of 
flesh had been removed. His eyes shot out toward 
her as though driven from behind. Surprise, and 
a fear that was terrible to look at, suddenly distorted 
and dehumanised his whole countenance. He 
dropped her hand as if it had stung him, and turning 
unsteadily he stumbled down the steps and out to 
his car. 
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Late that night she sat alone in the little room at 
the stairhead. She was resting, but she had made 
no preparation for bed. She knew that she ought 
to take as much of a night's rest as she might get, 
and there was no particular reason to think that she 
would be disturbed to-night. 

Nell Powers sat reading at the dining room table. 
On Saturday nights she invariably read the murder 
cases in the Utica Globe, and then would turn to 
read an hour or so from her prayer book in Irish. 
Big Nell was in bed. Little Nell was staying at the 
Hales' where there were two children sick. 

A man's heavy pounding step came up the walk. 
The man was running. Before Adelaide Grattan 
could get to the foot of the stairs, Tom Claflin 
was standing by Nell Powers and demanding 
fiercely : 

"Is she here, Nell?" 

Nell Powers dropped the prayer book and 
answered in Irish: 

" She is not, then." 

"Then, damnhtm, they're gonel I saw the 
black car and her and him in it when they crossed 
the headlight of the work engine. I couldn't be 
sure, till I'd come here, but they'd come back by the 
high bridge. To Saratoga they're gone 1 " 

He turned and ran out of the house and down 
the street. Nell Powers rushed past Adelaide and 
up the stairs as swiftly as she might have done fifty 
years before. Adelaide heard her throw open a 
clothes closet door, and the cry that came left no 
room for doubt or mistake. It was an Irish word, 
or two — not loud. Adelaide did not understand 
the word. But in that instant she hoped never again 
to hear its like in piercing, moaning agony. 
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" Go up to your mother," she said to Big Nell 
who came running to her in fright. 

" Tell her not to grieve. We'll get her back." 
She kissed the confused, frightened woman, and, 
grabbing the scarf that had fallen from Nell 
Powers' shoulders she started for the street. Down 
the river road she ran, as she had not run since she 
was a little bare-legged girl in the streets. 

When she had said to Big Nell : " We'll get her 
back," she did not know who " we " were. She 
knew now as she ran. There was just one man who 
could move quickly and silently enough to do what 
must be done. 

As she came to the mill she saw Farton come to 
the north window of the mill, look out a moment, 
and walk away. In her sheer joy at the sight of 
him, she knew that if she could have thrown herself 
into his arms at that moment she would have done 
it. In the reaction of her feeling she was so 
frightened that she could hardly walk the last few 
steps to the gate. 

Old John Saunders came grumbling out of his 
watch-box and approached the gate warily. 

" H'way home to your bed, lassie," he growled. 
"What for would you come in here th'nicht?" 

" Oh, please 1 " the girl pleaded. " Don't talk. 
Pay attention. I must see Mr. Barton at once. 
He's up there in the office, and if you don't send me 
up I'll scream until he hears me 1 " 

** Oh 1 Ay." He had come forward and recog- 
nised her. He called another watchman and sent 
her with him in through the main offices and up to 
Barton's door, which stood open. Barton heard 
them coming and was walking toward them when the 
girl came into the light. 
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" Adelaide ! " he said quietly. " What is it? " 

She was startled, for she did not know how he 
had learned her full name. But, glancing quickly 
back at the watchman, who was already walking 
away, she told her business in an even, steady 
tone. 

" Doctor Blackmar has just run away with Little 
Nell. They have gone to Saratoga. You must 
catch them before they get there or take a train. It 
is my fault. Doctor Blackmar has been taking 
drugs, and I foolishly tried to plead with him this 
morning. He will never come back here unless he 
is brought back to-night. You are his friend. And, 
I should say, there are twenty lives that almost de- 
pend on his being here and fit to work by to-morrow 
night." 

Barton had not moved while she spoke. While 
he admired the clarity and brevity with which she 
told it — no man in his office, he knew, could have 
written it so succinctly for him — he followed her 
with machine like attention, and when she had 
finished he was ready for action. Without a word 
he walked back into his office and opening a closet 
he brought out two big coats. As he came back to 
her, he dropped one of them to the floor and held 
the other open for her, saying: 

" My father's coat. It's too small for me. 
Wish I could say the same about his shoes," he 
added softly. 

" But I — Pm not to go." 

" Yes. You'll have to go. With the girl, Black- 
mar wouldn't come back for me. He'd be some 
kind of a chump, I suppose, if he did. The girl — 
the poor kid's frightened to death already by this 
time — she'll come with you. Then there'll be no 
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trouble with Blackmar, once he knows that nobody 
knows anything but us. Nobody does? " 

" Nobody but Tom Claflin, and " — struggling 
into the coat — " of course — ^the Powers women.'* 

*' They're no fools — close women," he said as he 
reached for his own coat. " And they say Tom 
Claflin was once half lynched in Alaska for refusing 
to tell who struck Billy Patterson, or something like 
that. Come. I'll leave these lights." He took 
her hand much as though it had been his little sister 
and led her down through the darkened passages. 
He knew that, in spite of her steady words, she was 
trembling with anxiety and self blame. 

'* My car is here in the yard, ready. Has been 
for weeks. Stay here, there's a frozen puddle out 
here somewhere." 

She heard him splashing away through breaking 
ice, and then the sound of the car starting. 

" Get up here beside me," he commanded, as the 
big car sheering through the frozen mud and water 
stopped on the asphalt of the entrance. " You'd 
get shaken to death in the tonneau." 

The big gate rolled back as the car slid down the 
drive, and in another moment they were driving 
smoothly down the frozen street to the lower bridge. 
At the farther end of the bridge Barton looked 
down at the clock, and asked: 

" How much start have they? Do you know? " 

** I'm not sure, but from what Claflin said I should 
think that it couldn't be more than a half hour." 

" It's twelve-fifteen now," he said, thinking aloud. 
" Two trains leave Saratoga at one o'clock. One 
for New York, the other for Montreal. We must 
see them both. If we could catch the other car on 
the road it would be much better. But I can't 
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promise that. Blackmar seems to have given him- 
self time, and a half hour's start on twenty-eight 
miles is a good deal for a madman, even in a small 
car." 

"Is he bad?" 

" Fm afraid," the girl answered slowly, " that he 
has hurt himself badly. I believe he was fighting 
along without it until a very few days ago. Then 
something must have happened — he was in agony, 
I'm sure — and he returned to it heavily and with- 
out caution. Then, my speaking to him this morn- 
ing — " 

" You were bound to do it," Barton defended 
quickly. And the girl said no more. 

They topped the long rise of the road from the 
river to the high sand plain that covers all the coun- 
try from the river to the hills, and Barton settled 
down to his drive. At the best of times there were 
many of the twenty-eight miles of road that were 
deep with sand. Now after weeks of heavy rains 
the road was rutted deep and its lightly frozen top 
was extremely bad for a heavy car. Blackmar, in 
his lighter car, had probably gotten along much 
more smoothly. 

'* Those are Blackmar's wheel-tracks, almost cer- 
tainly," he said, nodding ahead at the lighted road. 
" I guess we are not making any mistake. 

Adelaide shuddered, as she realised the plight of 
the little girl who was ignorantly trusting her life 
and honour to a man who might at any moment go 
completely to pieces. If they were not brought 
back to-night, she felt that there could be nothing 
but a life of unutterable misery for them both. 
Blackmar would never get on his feet again. 

And she herself had undoubtedly brought about 
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the crisis. True, she had thought only for the best. 
But perhaps if she had appealed to Barton this 
morning, he might have been able to do something 
with the doctor. At least, she should have warned 
him that Blackmar needed help. He was killing 
himself with work. Barton should have known that. 
And she could have told him. How inevitably she 
had appealed to him in the end. And how simply 
and gently, in his big, kind way, he had put himself 
at her service, to do her bidding and take from her 
the responsibility. 

" You are very good to me," she said, in a quiet 
moment, as the car fled swiftly over a piece of 
smooth road. 

** I intend to be, always." The answer came 
back, determined and downright, from the man sit- 
ting humped under the wheel, his eyes glued to the 
shifting road that reeled out of the dark towards 
him. 

The girl did not answer. It was better to let the 
words go for just what they said. Though they 
meant a great deal more than that, and she knew it. 

This night of a common anxiety, the straining 
ride through the dark, the thought of being here 
beside him, protected by his care, wrapped snug even 
in the coat that had been his father's, it all drew her 
very close to him. A great surging wave of hunger- 
ing loneliness swept over her and shook her being, 
as she began to learn what he could mean to her. 
Until to-night, in her sudden great need of him, she 
had never even come near to understanding what it 
could mean to her to be loved, and let herself be 
loved, by this man. 

Now she was beginning to know, and the knowl- 
edge took her breath from her, and her courage, so 
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that she cowered away into the depths of the coat 
and looked out fearfully at the man's face, outlined 
large and dim in the dark beside her. 

With a start, she sat upright, suddenly confront- 
ing herself with a truth that for weeks had been 
lymg in wait in her mind. What was she doing 
with this man? 

She owed him her life, to begin with. In this 
place, where he was master, she had had from him 
gentleness, tenderness, and the honest offer of his 
love. In return, she could at least have given him 
truth — common honesty ! And that was just what 
she was not giving him. She was a lie to him, in 
the simplest meanmg of the word. Her name was 
not Adelaide Grattan. And this man had a right to 
know it. 

True, she had definitely refused his love. But, 
if he loved her, it would not go away at his bidding, 
or hers. She had just been learning from her own 
heart the terror of unbidden love. 

In the humility of her own sudden crowding love, 
she did not believe that he loved her, greatly. A 
boyish memory, grown fond, probably, from being 
cherished in secret. And many things in life had 
told her that to men of power, like Barton, love did 
not mean all, nor even very much. But he had the 
right to truth from her. And she must tell him, 
or go away from him forever. 

She must tell him. How? Should she shriek it 
out to him now as the car bounded and staggered 
over a rocky piece of road, throwing her about like 
a pebble in a box? Or should she wait until some 
easier time? Or should she write it to him, telling 
him everything honestly and asking him to forgive r 

Could her secret rest with him, or must she tell 
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the world? Must she face the tongue of gossip and 
the sickening, cynical smiles of the wise. The 
fruits of deception, against which Mother Regina 
had warned her so long ago, were coming bitter to 
her lips. Her imagination was tasting them to the 
core, but she had learned that the " easier time " for 
righting a wrong thing never comes. The wages of 
deception, like those of sin, increase hourly, and they 
are sure to be collected at the very worst time. 

She put out her hand in the dark, very gently in 
the dark, to touch his coat, as though to begin in 
advance a plea for understanding, for forgiveness. 

Crash! The sound of what seemed to her a shot 
fired at her very head stunned her. The car was 
pounding on the stones of the road, and leaping 
from side to side, seeming to try to break its own 
heart with great, thumping throbs. 

It gave one mad start at the right-hand side of 
the road. Then turned, in the air it seemed, and 
sprang at the bank on the right. She felt the dull, 
grating thud of collision, the sickening, sinking sensa- 
tion of flight through the air, then — no more. 

Barton, pinned down, fighting with the wheel, 
found himself driven down like a nail struck on the 
head. For the moment he thought he was trapped, 
but with a wrench He found himself free and lunged 
out over the side. He knew nothing except that the 
girl had been thrown from the car. 

One lamp was dark. The other, close up to the 
bank, lighted a round patch of the grass and dirt. 
He could see nothing outside of that. He ran 
stumbling around the back of the car, and came to 
the door on her side, tearing it open crazily though 
he knew that she was not there. 

Then he charged up the side of the bank. There, 
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on hands and knees, he came to her, thrown inert 
and shapeless in the folds of the big coat. Wrap- 

Eing her carefully, tightly, he lifted her, pressing her 
ungrily to him, his heart throbbing as it had not 
throbbed on that night when he went down into the 
fire for her. Then she had resisted and fought him 
when he tried to loosen her hold on the stair rail. 
Now she did not resist. He could not feel even a 
breath upon his cheek, where her face lay close to 
his ^Ar as she "—" I 

" Oh, God 1 No 1 " he appealed. " There must 
be Somebody, Something, to listen. It can^t happen 
this way! Wasn't she giving You her sweet lifel 
Just to serve 1 " 

Holding her like a baby in his great, long arms, 
he stepped over the edge of the bank and slid care- 
fully down into the patch of light. There, as his 
feet struck the loose stones piled up at the bottom, 
he stopped sharply and sat back against the bank, 
in the light. Laving her gently across his lap, he 
opened the big collar of the coat. 

There was no sign of cut or bruise about the head 
as he held it gently in one hand and turned it to the 
light. The heavy collar must at least have deadened 
any direct blow. Groping for her wrist he found a 
pulse, slight but steady. She was only stunned, he 
dared to hope, probably by her mufiled head striking 
the hard ground 1 

" Speak to me, darling I " he implored, rocking her 
gently in his arms, pleading with her, a boy crooning 
over his baby sister. 

Her eyes were closed, tight as a sleeping babe's. 
There was no contortion of fright or hurt in the 
beautiful white face. Even the little lines of over- 
work and recent strain, which he had seen half an 
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hour ago, were cleared away. Whatever she had 
thought to meet as she went hurtling into the dark, 
it had not frightened her. She had met it with only 
that queer little crooked, tired smile that he had 
kept in his heart for years. 

Suddenly the beauty of the face into which he 
looked imploring, the loneliness of her struggle with 
life, the sweetness of the dear white soul that he felt 
so near him, shook him, and he went quite mad; ^ 
breathing her name, whispering to her, praying to 
herl 

As suddenly he stopped, feeling a distinct, awak- 
ening shudder run through her. 

There was a flutter of the eyelids, and she was 
looking full up at him, wide-eyed and grave. Then, 
with a tired little sigh, she moved her whole body 
and snuggled close in to him. 

She was not hurt 1 — The easy, sleepy move- 
ment told him that — She was not injured in any 
way, only shaken and stunned for the moment 1 

Then the boy went away and in his place came the 
man, demanding his mate. He kissed her tenderly, 
reverently, her hair, her eyes, and then came to 
kiss blood and warmth into her cheeks. Without 
thought, he found her lips. And kissed them. And 
the maddening sweetness of them ran leaping like 
fire through his blood, and came back again, fire, to 
his lips. And the fire caught the girl's spirit, where 
it was sleeping. 

He felt the brushing of a rough sleeve across his 
cheek, as with a quick, sure movement, the girl's arm 
went round his neck, and she drew herself up and 
kissed him swiftly. 

For an instant the world rocked about them. 
Then Barton felt a fearful, pitiful quiver run through 
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the girl's whole body. It was almost as though life 
were coming — or going, .and he saw that the girl 
had not till now been really consdous. 

Now she was staring up at him out of eyes that 
were wide and alive with fear and horror and an 
unbelievable agony. Watching, Barton saw her 
wince and shrink as a beaten child might shrink away 
from a coming blow. 

'* Dear Heart/ " he murmured in sudden pitying 
contrition. "What have I done?" 

For answer, the girl slipped quietly, without a 
struggle, for he had no will to hold her, out of 
his arms. She found her footing somehow, and 
stumbled away into the dark. 

Dazedly he followed her, to where he heard her 
sobbing at the side of the car. 

" Oh, dear God 1 Oh, sweet Saviour ! Forgive 
mel I didn't know. I didn't know what I was 
doing. Oh, forgive me 1 — And tell him to for- 
give me. Tell him I didn't know. I didn't know ! " 

In the dark Barton touched her arm. She did 
not start or turn. She stood rigid, her head pillowed 
on one arm against the side of the car, moaning: 

" Another man's wife. I am a married woman. 
I am another man's wife. Thy neighbour's wife! 
But I didn't know what I was doing. Say that you 
forgive me, Hugh, that you know I didn't know 
what I was doing. Oh, won't you please say it! 
Just let me hear it ! 

" I was just putting out my hand to tell you this, 
Hugh, when, when — when — " 

Barton standing in the dark, tugging at his collar 
for breath, was several things at once. 

He was a man madly enough in love to take this 
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woman, his woman, into the car and drive away with 
her, he cared not where. 

Also he was a very fine-minded gentleman, listen- 
ing in agony, to the voices of a woman's soul. 

But most of all he was a big, puzzled boy suffer- 
ing in the self torture of the girl ne loved. 

" Another man's wife ! That's what it was 1 " 
she was repeating. " Oh, I wasn't awake. But I 
might have known 1 

'' Nothing but sin, could be so sweet/ '' 

The gentleman spoke. 

*' My dear girl," he said quietly. " You must not 
talk of things you know nothing about. Sin is not 
sweet." 

And then the boy spoke — with a clear, unmis- 
takable, tender laugh in his voice. 

" And you're a nice kind of a nurse person and 
guardian of the young — Little Nell gone off with 
a madman. And I lying mangled under the car — 
for all you knew, or cared. While on the flowering 
bank you slept: — I don't say you snored, but — 
slept." 

The girl had turned and was peering curiously at 
him. one had put up her last barrier, and was look- 
ing tremblingly to see how it stood. 

"You — you heard?" 

" I did. But — but I wonder if you are strong 
enough to help me with the lamp. I'm going to 
need you badly for a few minutes. 

He was already tearing the lamp from its fixture. 
Coming running with it to her, keeping the light 
mercifully away from her, he thrust it into her 
hands, only waiting long enough to see that they 
had the strength to hold it. Then he leaped quickly 
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at the tonneau and began hurling down the cushions 
and groping for the lid of the big box. 

The girl, still uncomprehending, stood away hold- 
ing the lamp above her head for him. She saw the 
jack come tumbling out into the road. Saw him 
start around to the other box, and ran after him 
with the light. Coming back, she held the light as 
he told her while he cut the lashings of the extra tire 
and then throwing his coat into the machine went to 
work in earnest. 

The man, the gentleman, and the boy who had 
laughed in his voice, were all fused into the mad 
workman who strained and lifted and tugged as 
Hugh Barton had never before in his life done. 

In what seemed a moment, even to the anxious 
girl who followed his every move, he had stripped 
the demountable rim, slapped on the other tire, in- 
flated it, dropped the axle again, had hurled tools 
and old tire into the tonneau, and had pushed 
her without ceremony back into the place from which 
she had been thrown. 

With the one light in place, he leaped in under the 
wheel, saying: 

'' Now we have got to run for it — if she will run.'* 

The engine was still running, and he could fairly 
hope that nothing vital had broken. But it was 
with a shaking hand that he turned on the power — 
reversed as it had been when he stopped. 

Groaning, with protest and sucking of mud, the 
big car pulled away and shuffled awkwardly up onto 
the road. 

Then, on the straightaway, one arm locked in the 
wheel, his eyes screwed upon the road, his other arm 
steadying the girl's shoulder, he charged madly at 
the night. 



XIV 

THE THREAT 

As Barton came driving over the last rise and 
looked down across the valley where the great sum- 
mer place lay wrapped in its winter somnolence, a 
train, a chain of sliding light, came running in from 
the south. Barton stiffened at the wheel, and the 
girl, seeing what he saw, strained forward in the 
seat, her heart and mind again set upon the business 
for which she had come. 

Barton put both hands to the wheel and threw 
everything open. He was on a good road now. 
There were no police to be feared. And but for 
one or two turns, which he knew, he had a clear way. 
He knew the train would stop three minutes. He 
drove madly through the deserted streets of the 
wide-flung " village,*' past the great dark hotels and 
quiet cottages, and, at the end of what seemed twenty 
minutes instead of three, he whisked into the street 
that ran to the end of the station platform. 

They heard the signal given. And as the car 
bumped into the end of the plaform, Adelaide 
screamed : 

" There they are 1 " 

She was out of the car and running up the plat- 
form before Barton could get from under the wheel. 
At the very last possible moment she had seen a man 

and a girl — unmistakably Blackmar and Little Nell 
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— run from the station and up the steps of the al- 
ready moving train. 

She was too late and she knew it. But she was 
desperate. Three cars passed her before she could 
reach the side of the tram, and it was now going too 
fast for her to safely try to board it. But she was 
desperate. 

As she was setting herself for a spring at the end 
of the fourth car, Barton caught her and held her. 
As she struggled, the open platforms between the 
two cars came by. 

They saw a man, Tom Claflin, leap the platform 
from the other side of the train and yank viciously 
at the signal cord. He was clad in undershirt and 
trousers, his arms bare to the shoulders, and he car- 
ried an enormous monkey wrench. 

"They're stopping," said Barton, as the instant 
grinding of the brakes told him that Claflin's signal 
was being obeyed. ** Come on." 

They hurried along the platform and out upon 
the cinder path, while the train came screeching to a 
standstill. As they came to the platform where 
they had seen him, they found Tom Claflin in violent 
altercation with the conductor — whom he evidently 
knew. 

" Didn't know you had a daughter, Tom? " the 
conductor was saying curiously. 

** It's not for vou to know everything," Claflin 
explained furiously. " You're a cross-bitted bach- 
elor, but you're a man. And if you don't go in there 
now and tell them they're to get off the train, I'll 
spread his brains on your car floor. And let you be 
quiet spoken about it, Dinny Lahey. And name no 
names, either now or after." 

It was plain that Tom Claflin had a jealous eye 
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to the good name of his family. Though, in view 
of the fact that the conductor did not know the name 
of any one concerned except Claflin himself, the 
caution seemed hardly needed. 

The conductor stood hesitating a moment, and 
Barton spoke. 

'* Maybe we could help, Tom,'* said he. 

Adelaide was already climbing the steps. Claflin 
turned and saw her. • 

'* Is it her, God bless her 1 " he said loudly. Then 
turning to the conductor he commanded: 

" Go with her. She'll do what none could." 

Lahey opened the door, which he had been hold- 
ing against Claflin, and the girl followed him into 
the car. 

** Easy with the wrench, Tom," said Barton 
quietly, as Claflin stood looking into the car. 
" Blackmar is crazy with morphine. He's no more 
responsible than any maniac. You'll leave him to 
me, won't you? " 

" Is it so? " said Claflin coming down the steps. 
" Then he'll feel no weight of a finger of mine. 
Drink I can understand. But no man that's gone 
to drugs can be punished. He carries his own hell 
in his vest pocket." 

As Adelaide Grattan stepped into the car she 
scanned the double rows of heads that faced away 
from her down the length of the car. Blackmar 
and Nell were not here. 

" The two people who got on at the last minute," 
she said turning to the conductor, " did you notice 
them?" 

" I think they are in the next car ahead," he 
answered, and led the way. 

In the other car she saw them, and passing the 
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conductor she went and stood an instant beside 
Blackmar. 

He looked up at her, and the colour which had 
been absent from his face for days came back in a 
purple flush. He rose and stepped out into the 
aisle. It is hard to say just wnat he thought of 
doing. 

Little Nell gave a frightened little scream as she 
leaped to her feet, and Adelaide caught her in her 
arms. 

** Don't say anything here, dear. There may be 
people — Come to the door with me.'* 

She held the younger girl's arm and drew her 
gently out into the aisle. Blackmar said nothing, 
but stepped aside for them to pass and followed to 
the door. 

At the door, the girl standing in the dark, Black- 
mar in the lighted doorway, Adelaide faced them 
both. 

"Does she know?" she said significantly to 
Blackmar. 

" Yes. I know," Little Nell spoke for herself 
from the dark. '* That's why I came. He needs 
me so 1 " she exclaimed through the breaking tears. 

" He does need you, Nellie. He's always going 
to need you," said Adelaide Grattan, piercing Black- 
mar with a level look that went to the depths of his 
disordered soul. " But not to-night. Not this 
way. 

'* What he needs to-night is not a woman," she 
went on quietly. " He needs a little rest, and a man 
friend with a steady hand for his shoulder. And 
he has that here waiting for him. 

" You didn't realise that you were going to ruin 
him. Nor he didn't think that he was going to 
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break your heart and make you miserable for life. 
But that was what you were each going to do. 

*' You didn't know, Nell dear, that, if Doctor 
Blackmar isn't back and ready to do something to- 
morrow night, twenty people may die. And he 
would be a murderer.' She brought the last words 
out bluntly, but in the tone of an ordinary accepted 
statement of fact. 

Blackmar staggered drunkenly against the side of 
the door. 

"And you see, dear, he could never again — " 
Adelaide was going on. But Little Nell was moan- 
ing: " Oh, darling Jimmie, I didn't know. I didn't 
think. It's my fault 1 All my fault! I didn't 
think." 

Then, of a sudden, she raised her head and shook 
it hack with a gesture that would at once have 
labelled her as belonging to Nell Powers. She 
reached for Blackmar's hand and took it firmly, 
saying : 

** We must go back — and face — the music. It 
won't hurt you much. And I — can stand it." 

Then Tames Blackmar, M.D., came to as much 
of himself as he could at that moment lay hold of. 

He raised the girl's hand to his lips and kissed it. 
Dropping the hand, he walked quickly back the little 
distance to where they had been sitting, and came 
back again carrying a suit case and a small bag. 

The train pulled on again the instant they were 
on the ground, and Adelaide saw Barton in the dis- 
tance straightening up the things that had been 
thrown into the tonneau of the car. As they came 
near, he stepped forward and took the bags from 
Blackmar, saying genially : 

" Get up with me, Doctor. It's a cold place, and 
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youVe the best coat of the lot. And your little 
wheelbarrow can come back to-morrow/' 

Blackmar knew that the "man friend's steady 
hand " was being put upon his shoulder. But he 
gave no sign of resentment. He walked around the 
car and climbed silently into the seat beside the 
wheel. 

*' Get in, Nell," Barton went on, turning back to 
start the engine, " and make yourself comfortable. 
Claflin's gone to borrow some clothes,'* he explained 
to Adelaide who stopped beside him. 

** How did he get here? " she asked. 

" Drove a handcar — with his hands, you under- 
stand — twenty-eight miles over the branch. Risked 
his life meeting three freights. Had to throw the 
handcar off each time — it takes four men to lift 
one — and put it back again after the freight passed. 
He's shaking yet, with sheer exhaustion, now that 
it's over. 

" He wants the widow, doesn't he? " he said, in 
a lower tone, as he fumbled to light the dead lamp. 

" I believe I've heard something of the kind," 
said Adelaide, laughing softly with memories of the 
battle of the porch. 

" Well, if he doesn't get her for this night's work, 
then Nell Powers and I will have a fight. And it'll 
be a corker 1 " ^ 

** I believe it would be — interesting," she an- 
swered still laughing a little unsteadily. 

Claflin came back wrapped in a big coat, which he 
had probably borrowed — with or without the 
knowledge of the lender — from the yard-master's 
shanty. 

For twenty miles of the easy ride home not many 
words were spoken. Barton tried to talk lightly 
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with Blackmar, but he saw that the man was suffer- 
ing, and, remembering what Tom Claflin had said 
about vest-pocket hells, he desisted. 

Once, however, a slender, white-faced girl rose in 
the tonneau and searched the darkness where the 
road ran beneath a bank, looking for a place where 
an automobile had struck, a long, long time ago. 
But she was very tired, and her eyes were jolting in 
her head. She could not make out the place. 

" What is it, miss? " Tom Claflin asked. " Did 
you drop something on the way down? " 

'* No,*' she answered wearily, sitting down. *' It 
wasn't anything — I was just looking." And he, 
busy holding Little Nell and comforting her, did not 
question further. 

They were all suddenly roused to wonder by 
Barton changing from an ordinary careful pace to 
racing speed. The car alternately whined and 
roared as it struck the now hardened ruts and the 
three in the big seat were jostled and wedged to- 
gether and slammed about mercilessly. 

** That surely isn't daylight coming, is it? " Ade- 
laide asked, clutching the side of the car and staring 
ahead where she saw a faint light against the low 
sky. 

Tom Claflin straightened and looked sharply with 
the tired black eyes that had seen daylight come in 
many places. 

" 'Tis not," he said shortly. *' That is a fire. 
He believes it's his mill. And I — I hope he's 
wrong." 

Adelaide Grattan shuddered, with a quivering 
premonition that he was not wrong. When had he 
ever been wrong? As she looked over the back 
of the seat in front at the head of the big man 
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crouching tigerishly there, she suddenly knew that 
he was racing to fight for what was his. And she 
saw ahead a fight that wouU make all that had yet 
happened fade back into insignificance. She could 
feel the terrible forces of will and temper that were 
now rising up in the man. If men set themselves to 
do desperate things to him, he would certainly match 
them. 

She would have given her life gladly to be with 
him in it, to soften him, to lesson the rancour and 
bitterness on both sides. 

They were her people — No, they were not her 
people, not these who instigated weak and vicious 
men to crime, they had other motives than earning 
their livings and bettering their lives. But good 
men would certainly take the consequences of things 
done in their names. And she was of these, she did 
not wish to belong anywhere else. 

He was driving now not as he had driven earlier 
in the night, with a cheerful daring that thought only 
of reaching a certain point on time, but with a vicious 
ruthlessness that defied caution, that fairly threw 
the machine at the road ahead. He was already 
raging in the thick of battle. The boy Hugh Bar- 
ton was gone, and in his place there was a man of 
domineering will and terrible passions, who would 
not care what was crushed under him while he 
fought his enemy. 

Mile by mile as they came over the curve of the 
plain the red light mounted higher and more vivid 
in the sky. Long before they reached the edge of 
the high level they could see tongues of flame shoot- 
ing up like pennants of red flung into the face of 
heaven. And when they came at last to the rim of 
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the valley the sight that filled their eyes was one of 
fearful beauty. 

A single, slender shaft of fire stood straight from 
the ground at the very bottom of the howl of hills 
in which the village lay. It was as though a giant 
wick burned in the middle of a great saucer. The 
mill yard with its dozen or more buildings, the larger 
village buildings and the climbing houses on the hills 
beyond, the roaring river tumbling away below the 
dam and the placid pool sunk in the breast of the 
hills above, all lay shimmering, vivid but unreal, in 
the light of the torch. 

" *Tis the elevator shaft," Claflin shouted as the 
car ran bounding like a rolling rock down the long 
hill. " They have not tried to burn the mill. The 
shaft stands by itself, and there is no wind. It's 
the answer to him for the notice that the mill would 
start Sunday night.*' 

At the foot of the hill Barton threw on the brakes 
viciously and the car came to a stop. 

" Help me with the top, Tom," he said as he 
tumbled out from under the wheel. 

And Adelaide Grattan got another new estimate 
of the man, who, in the face of the infuriating thing 
that was blinding his eyes with rage, could still stop 
to care for the future of a little girl. From her 
heart she thanked him for thinking of what she her- 
self had forgotten. 

But Little Nell was more explicit. To his car 
where he stood close fixing a curtain, she whispered 
chokingly : 

" God thank you, sir 1 " 

To every appearance, as they shot across the long 
bridge and ran up through the village and past the 
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mill, Blackmar and Barton were the only people in 
the car. 

The village was ominously quiet. Men stood on 
corners, women stood in doorways, in the full light 
— as it might have been noon — talking in guarded 
tones. The only visible excitement was where the 
one paid fire companji^ of the village was struggling 
in the street with their over-turned engine. There 
were no crowds alon^ the mill fence. Men, and 
even boys who were about, were keeping cautiously 
near their homes. It was plain that a cool head 
had warned every one to be able to account for him- 
self. 

The burning tower stood alone, apart from the 
rest of the mill, its back to the river, surrounded on 
three sides by the netted tracks of the railroad yard. 
The thin wooden shell of the tower was rapidly 
burning itself out. If the steel frame fell there was 
nothing within its length that would burn. Jim 
Harris, in charge, was directing the watchmen and 
the foremen, who had been staying in the mill, in the 
work of playing lines of hose upon the sparks that 
fell upon the nearer buildings. 

Taking in the situation with one eye. Barton saw 
that everything was being done that he himself could 
have done. The fire was a threat, and it had been 
planned and executed in a way that it should be only 
a threat. They had not intended to burn the plant. 
That would have solved the situation in another 
way. 

Without even slowing down, he ran the car on 
past the mill and up the river road till he came to 
a dark spot near Nell Powers' gate. There he 
stopped, and Tom Claflin jumping out took Little 
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Nell and shielding her from the light as best he 
could he hurried her into the house. 

Adelaide Grattan stood struggling to get out of 
the big coat. Barton got out to help her. He had 
taken off his big driving gloves and one of them 
stuck out of the pocket of Jhis coat. As he held the 
coat open for her to slip her arms out, he said : 

" Fm going back to begin a wicked fight. I 
needn't tell you what I'll do, but there'll be things 
that I won't like any more than you will. But I'm 
going to break this strike. If I win, they'll be better 
off in the end. If I lose, they lose. They're your 
people, as you've said. But — you won't be alto- 
gether against me, will you? " 

He took the coat from her and held out his hand. 

She did not answer or take the proffered hand. 
Instead, she stepped to his side and taking the glove 
from his pocket tucked the big, ugly leather thing 
under Nell Powers' scarf and ran in at the gate. 

On the porch, she stopped, already sorry, as she 
remembered the traditional significance of the thing 
she had done. She had meant only to thank him 
for his kindness and his dear, maniy gentleness of 
the night. And she was afraid her act would seem 
coquettish, where she had meant only a very humble 
and a very heart-full gratitude. 

But she would have to trust to him not to misun- 
derstand. 

She was glad that Tom Claflin had been there to 
go in with Little Nell. He was generally able, with 
tongue, tact, and skilful boldness, to conduct off the 
worst of the old lady's lightning. But what met her 
eyes when she stepped into the dining room told her 
that she need not have been concerned. 
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Little Nell was kneeling at her grandmother's 
knee, her arms clutched tightly around the old 
woman's waist, sobbing happily; while Nell Powers 
crooned and cushlaed and called her pet names in 
two languages and wept tears of unfeigned joy. 

At the other side of the room, Tom Claflin was 
openly kissing Big Nell. They started apart as 
guiltily as two children when they saw Adelaide. 
But it could be noted that Tom Claflin stubbornly 
held possession of her hand. 

Adelaide walked softly through the room and up 
to the stairhead. As she reached her door, she 
heard a well known voice snap. 

" For the love o' what's decint, will the two o' ye 
go and sparrk in the dark I For two old — 1 " 

Nell Powers was herself again. The battle of 
the porch had been won, by a circuitous night drive 
— on a handcar; Tom Claflin had his widow; and 
Little Nell laughed loud through her tears. There 
was peace below. 

But Adelaide Grattan, standing in the middle of 
her room, looking at the white bed, reached wearily 
for a coat, and went down and out into the night. 
She would make a round of some of the worst cases, 
trying to hold a battlefield from which a good man 
in his moment of madness had deserted. 

Hugh Barton, a very puzzled man, but a man with 
no time to think of the puzzle, drove on up the 
street, around an open block, and back down to the 
mill again. 

The gaunt skeleton of the tower was still burning, 
but the food for the fire was almost used up. It 
was almost sure that the steel structure would stand. 

He brought Blackmar up to his office and asked 
him to wait, while he got his report from Harris. 
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Harris could tell him only what Barton himself 
had conjectured from the road. The watchman 
had punched his clock by the chain in the tower 
at one-fifty-three. At two-twenty Harris himself 
had seen the fire from his office window — he 
had been staying up because Barton was not in the 
mill. 

One man, or at most two, must have been waiting 
in the dark, ready, for the watchman to pass. They 
must have come in. from the river. Kerosene had 
been used freely. The open shaft of the tower, act- 
ing like a great chimney, had done the rest. 

When Harris had gone, Barton walked over to 
the table where Blackmar was sitting and putting his 
hand on the doctor's shoulder, he said : 

** Jimmie, I suppose you'd feel better if I called 
you a few names." 

" I would, if I could feel." Blackmar answered 
woodenly, without lifting his eyes from the table. 

" But I'm not going to do it, Jimmie. First be- 
cause I've got quite a few other people to swear at 
and this is my busy night, and second because you're 
one of the straightest, whitest fellows I ever knew 
and the names would not be true." 

" You mean you can't kick a lame dog, is that it, 
Hugh?" The bitterness in Blackmar's voice was 
the first sign of human feeling that he had shown 
to Barton. And the latter was glad for even that 
much. 

" Nope. I mean what I said. And I mean more 
than that. I'm to blame a lot in this, Jimmie. A 
lot. I've sat up here with a cursed stiff neck and 
seen you and that girl killing yourselves. And I 
wouldn't offer to get help for you, because my fool 
pride made me think that it would look like currying 
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favour with the people. I couldn't stand that, you 
see. 

'^ But I could stand to see you pushing a good man 
over the edge and I not reacning out a hand to help. 
Beside you, killing yourself at good work, I don't 
cut a pleasant figure, not to myself." 

Blackmar looked up slowly, and tried to smile. 
He put his hand into his vest pocket and drawing 
out a small leather-covered phial he placed it on the 
table. 

" That's what you want, isn't it, Hugh? " 

" You're doing that yourself, you know, Jimmic," 
said Barton gently. 

Blackmar rose and went to his bag which lay on 
the floor. He took out a small package and laid it 
on the table beside the phial. 

" That's allf** he said quietly. 

Barton turned away his face, feeling very much 
as he might have felt while officiating for the first 
time as a hangman. 

As he turned back again, Blackmar was sitting, 
his eyes fixed away from the table. 

" Can you sleep, Jimmie? Do you need any 
now?" 

Blackmar answered : " No." The voice was very 
low, and Barton winced as he saw the man's eyes 
fighting with his will, to turn back to the taSle. 
Then Blackmar jumped up and took a step. 

" No. By — he hesitated, fighting, and finally, 
with a light in his face — " No I " he shouted. 

" Good boy, Jimmie I " said Barton quiedy. 
" That shout is worth ten lives to this town, at 
least." 

He took Blackmar's bag and carried it towards 
the little room where he had his bed. 
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" In here, Jimmie, and into bed with you. It was 
made up fresh this morning." 

Just as the grey daylight was coming in at the 
windows, Barton turned from the table where he sat 
writing a long telegram, and saw the figure of a man, 
whose face was the face of a man who had fought 
with demons, and lost. 

** All right, Jimmie, if you need it now, and I cer- 
tainly think you do. Here it is." 



XV 

IN THE ALTAR FIRE 

At midnight of Monday a special train came slid- 
ing smoothljr across the bridge into Barton. It ran 
past the station, stopped, backed slowly down to the 
Y, took the switch, and rumbled through the village 
to the railroad gate of the Barton mill. 

There were in the train five passenger coaches 
and two freight cars. The coaches were dark ex- 
cept for a lantern on each platform. In them were 
over three hundred armed men. In the freight cars 
there were bedding, food and cooking outfit for the 
men. They had been gathered by a strike breaking 
agency in New York, to work at the business of 
paper making in the Barton mill. They were men 
who had worked a little at many trades. They had 
been in steel mills, and in sugar factories. They 
had run trolley cars in Philadelphia. They had 
worked in the mine drifts of Montana. They were 
men outside of class and order, despised and hated 
by all regular workingmen, despised and used by 
employers. 

The passing of the train past the station had 

aroused nobody in the village, for there had been 

no warning that strike breakers were coming. So 

secretly had Hugh Barton worked, and so smoothly 

had his orders been taken and executed that no hint 

had gotten to the union officials that such a force 
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had even been called, much less, organised, equipped 
and shipped into Barton. 

But no sooner had the train stopped and begun to 
back down to the switch than the town became alive 
to the fact that Hugh Barton had answered the 
threat of Saturday night. He had ignored his own 
notice that he would open the mill on Sunday even- 
ing, and the leaders of the men had foolishly 
imagined that they had frightened him, or at least, 
so they said, they had made him think a while. 

They had made him think. But he had thought 
to the purpose that a small army of the deadliest 
enemies that organised labour has was even now 
passing bv their homes and was moving to entrench 
itself in the mill. 

A shower of stones struck the train at the 
Ballston Avenue crossing. A bullet from a revolver 
hit the smokestack of the engine as it backed across 
the river road and into the gate. That was all. 
The big steel gate shot into place and the army was 
in its position. 

Before morning one of the main stacks was belch- 
ing black smoke down over the village. At seven 
o'clock the siren whistled its invitation and its chal- 
lenge. The mill gates stood open to all and any. 
Men could come in freely. Armed men were lined 
at the gates to see that there was no intimidation 
offered any man from the crowd that was gathered 
outside. Once inside, if they feared injury when 
they should go out again, they were assured that 
they could remain and be fed within the mill as long 
as it was necessary. A hundred men, perhaps, came 
this first morning. 

Some of these were cool, slow-gaited men, lately 
come in from the farms, who cared nothing for 
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Labour in the organised sense. They had none of 
its traditions. The word " scab " meant nothing to 
them. They walked boldly from their homes at the 
sound of the whistle and entered the gates. 

Some of them were old men who had been an- 
swering that whistle all their lives. These had little 
to fear from the crowd of strikers lined up on the 
opposite side of the street from the gates. 

but there were others who came, working along 
among the crowd of strikers until they were just 
opposite the gate, and then making a hurried, shame- 
faced dash across the street to the gate. These 
were men who had voted for the strike. Their 
hearts believed in it. They would rather have been 
called murderer than scab. They hated the strike 
breakers with whom they would have to work and 
to whom they would have to look for protection. 
But they preferred ignominy and the contempt of 
their fellows to the reproach of hunger in their 
children's eyes. The man who judges these men, 
who praises or blames, must first have been himself 
in the place of one of them. Otherwise he is not 
competent. 

Barton, watching from his window, saw many 
things that the casual onlooker would have missed. 
And some of them were not pleasant to his eye, for 
he understood that crowd or men lined up on the 
other side of the street, and he knew that, if he had 
been of them, he would be doing just what they were 
doing, fighting for what they understood was their 
right. But this strike must be broken. And, as he 
watched, he knew that it was being broken right 
here. It mattered little how few came in to-day. 
More would come to-morrow. And increasingly 
more would come each day. He had only to show 
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a strong hand of protection to those who did come. 
If no very grave fighting resulted, the thing would 
peter itself out against the strong hand. 

But he was not deceived as to the possibility of 
grave trouble. There were arms in the town, he 
knew. No doubt also there was dynamite and 
probably a store of hand bombs. If anything should 
happen to excite the strikers to the point of despera- 
tion, and they should find arms put into the hands 
of any large number of them, he would have nothing 
less than war on his hands. 

The welcome roar of the chippers came up to him, 
to tell him that the strike was virtually broken, and 
he went down to see the work of cleanng a digester, 
but he went thoughtfully and with a feeling of larger 
and more serious personal responsibility than his life 
had ever before brought to him. 

Blackmar was on his rounds again, and Barton, 
somehow, had no fear but that he would pull himself 
out of his weakness. The man had a tremendous 
will power and Barton was sure that there was no 
inherent flaw in him. He had merely cracked un- 
der the strain of superhuman work which he had 
tried to do. At Barton's instance, two young men 
had come up from Albany and had taken the burden 
of the routine work from him, and even their pres- 
ence in the house with Blackmar would be a brace to 
him. 

When the question of getting nurses came up, 
however, Blackmar opposed the idea. 

" I don't know what she injects into them," with 
the first glimmer of his old smile, " but those girls 
that Miss Grattan has taught are practically as good 
as professionals, for what we want of them. 

" Some mighty thing must have happened to that 
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girl to make her life as big as it is. Hers is the 
most worth-while life I ever knew a human being to 
live. And she lives it, all the time, every minute. 
I wonder. I suppose " — he went on slowlv, while 
Barton preserved the silence of the dead — it must 
have been suffering. I don't suppose there's any- 
thing else that brings such a growth. 

*' Well, anyhow," he said briskly, as Barton did 
not seem to be listening, " I wouldn't like to have 
her work disturbed. I know the patients wouldn't 
like it. And, as the training of these girls seems to 
be a part of her own business in life — though I cer- 
tainly don't pretend to know what that business is — 
well, I'm afraid she would be rather hurt." 

" Just as you think best," said Barton promptly. 
He had heard nothing but the last clause. " So long 
as you don't let her kill herself." 

" There doesn't seem to be much danger. She's 
so beautifully sound and healthy. She has no 
nerves. She's so deliberately sane and cool — " 

Barton had turned on his heel and was walking 
out of Blackmar's little office. He did not trust 
himself to speak, nor even to listen longer. 

Since he had begun the breaking of the strike he 
had changed his own way of life completely. He 
no longer shut himself up in the mill, but went freely 
about the streets — generally walking — spoke un- 
concernedly to men among the strikers as he met 
them and generally gave the impression that he was 
expecting no further trouble of any kind. 

His car was frequently seen standing in front of 
houses where there was grave sickness, where some 
man whom he had known from boyhood, lay at the 
point of death. Or he would be visiting some house 
where death had already come and gone, and where 
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there were dependent ones left who were facing life 
alone and unprovided. He did not give money but 
he saw to it that immediate needs were relieved, 
that those upon whom debts — undertakers' bills 
and all the pitiless, gruesome worries that attend 
death — were crowding hard, should not be pressed. 

In his going and coming he had a chance to see 
the working of the girls whom Adelaide Grattan 
had trained, and he marvelled at them; the self- 
control, the steady, unconscious simplicity with which 
they did their work. The things they did were not 
great, they had been taught to do them automatically. 
But the thing at which he rubbed his eyes was the 
change in the girls themselves. 

He knew most of them by sight, as impersonally 
as he remembered the locations of their cutters. 
But these were not the girls who had sat at cutters. 
They were women, growing under responsibilities 
and the sense that they were depended upon. And 
he began to see what Adelaide meant when she had 
said that she knew her kind and that hers was the 
only way in which they could be helped. He saw it, 
or at least the horizon of it: they could help them- 
selves only by learning how to help others. They 
could grow in character only by a discipline that they 
were glad to put upon themselves. 

Adelaide Grattan did not do this for them. 
They were doing it for themselves. But somehow, 
somewhere she had learned the secret and she was 
giving them the chance to open it. 

" But," said Barton to himself, " will they sit 
contented at cutters again? " 

But that was a part of Adelaide Grattan's secret 
which Barton did not see. They would never sit 
contented and listless at cutters. They would be 
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looking out and over the barriers, of environment 
and lack of training, to other things that are more 
useful than cutters. 

Of Adelaide herself he saw but little as he went 
about, seeing everywhere traces of her work and 
hearing her name. She was either busy with her 
girls or she was engaged in some critical case. But 
one day he met her point blank in the middle of 
the river road. She had started to cross the street 
without looking up or down, and she had not seen 
him approaching slowly in his car. He had stopped 
the car directly in front of her, and she started to 
walk back as soon as she looked up and saw who 
it was. 

" I wish you would get in and come with me for 
a short ride." She stopped short, startled and 
puzzled. What did he mean ? But he gave her no 
time to formulate the excuse which he saw impend- 
ing. " I want to show you something," he said 
easily, " and I want to ask your advice. You know 
you owe something to Barton," he added smiling, 
" for letting you practise miracles here." 

She looked him levelly and frankly in the eyes, as 
was her way. He stood the scrutiny without a 
falter. He was absolutely honest, she judged, and 
meant exactly what he said. She did not know 
what he meant to show her or ask her. But in the 
face of his unwinking honesty, it came to Adelaide 
Grattan that she did owe something, not to the 
village of Barton but to the kindly, honest gentle- 
man, Hugh Barton — an explanation. 

She made her decision on the instant, and, reach- 
ing for the door of the car, she stepped up into the 
seat beside him. 

He had not the slightest hesitation in asking her 
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to ride through the streets alone with him. She 
was not now one of the girls who worked for him. 
She was Adelaide Grattan, the girl who could sit in 
any place in Barton and by her mere being there 
make it proper for her. Daidie Grattan she had 
called herself, but the town had not been satisfied 
with the diminutive and had insisted on restoring to 
her her baptismal dignity. Barton marvelled at the 
force in her which had so swiftly brought her to the 
place which she held here. He did not know what 
the force was, but he accepted the result gladly. 

" You remember," he said as he drew the robe 
about her, " we talked, or perhaps / talked, about 
a hospital which I was thinking of up in the spruce 
lands. It's only an hour's easy drive, and I think 
you need some of this sun and air. And I really do 
want to show you the place and ask you about 
it.'' 

" Have you time to think of these things now? " 

" Yes. I find that I always think best on a thing 
when Fm busiest doing another. I suppose that 
means I have a divided brain — cracked." 

'* I think there's no harm," she answered, " so 
long as you do not talk best one thing when you are 
thinking another." 

" But that's supposed to be a divided tongue, isn't 
it? " he countered. 

" Yes — But I was thinking of the thing that 
you are busy doing. You seem to think that every- 
thing is going safely." 

" Nothing is safe," he answered. " An explosion 
might come at any minute. But there are five hun- 
dred of my own workmen now in the mill. Next 
week I expect to see a thousand. After that, the 
end should be in sight." 
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" And these men whom you have brought here, 
can you control them to the end? " 

" They are a sore spot," he admitted. " But 
there was no other way in which I could get the mill 
started at all. I had no choice." 

** That is true, of course. But you will not keep 
them beyond — ? " 

*' Nobody will be so glad as I to see the last of 
them," he said. " But it is a place where we can 
only leave a lot to — hope. At least we can do 
nothing to-day, and I don't think we ought to 
spoil your little hour of escape. How are your 
patients ? " 

" I should say that the very worst is over,'' she 
answered hopefully. " The last ten days of dry 
weather have done wonders to help." 

They did not speak of Blackmar, though each was 
sure that the other was thinking of him. They 
talked of the girls and the work which they had so 
suddenly found themselves capable of doing. And 
Barton expanded boyishly on his plans for the hos- 
pital and on many other things which he had in 
mind. 

The white November sun was welcome on their 
faces as they rode up to the west. The tang of 
distant wood smoke in the crisp air, the reaching lift 
of the hills before them, where the colours changed 
from the browns and greys about them to the ever- 
green of the spruce belt and shaded then into the 
white of the snow-laden mountains until these stood 
etched against the deep blue of the cloudless sky; 
in all of this there was the lifting call of life, life 
beautiful and eternally true. 

They came to the end of the upland farms and 
entered the spruce lands which his father had re- 
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forested fifteen years before. It was the first time 
in her life that Adelaide Grattan had ever been in 
the real woods. She was a child of dusty cities and 
crowded streets, and the silent, sweet, clean glory 
of this filled her soul with adoring beauty. The 
pungent, life-giving breath of spruce, and of the 
balsam and the tamrack in the undergrowth caught 
in her throat and ran through her veins like some 
wonderful wine of life. 

"Oh," she gasped, "can you give them this? 
This to breathe, to live in, sick people I You never 
told me. You never tried to tell me how wonderful 
it is. Why, why it's God's own laboratory, and 
medicine chest, and everything that the whole world 
of sickness and disease and weakness needs. Tnis 
would cure them all 1 " 

Barton was silent, unwilling to break the spell of 
her eagerness, content to watch the wonder of it in 
her face. 

They drove along over the smooth bark road in 
a silence broken only by the soft purring of the car 
and the chatter of the chipmunks in an occasional 
beech that had been left in the cutting. Before the 
end of the hour which Barton had mentioned as the 
length of the drive, they came out of the spruce into 
an open, sun bathed place where a fire in some very 
old time had burnt the soil down so close to the rock 
that no tree had since been able to take root. On 
three sides the young spruce trees stood up, beau- 
tiful and slender and breathing life, and to the west, 
right behind their tops, it seemed, stood Marcy, the 
snow-decked crown of the hills. 

Adelaide turned suddenly, looking over the side 
of the car, and drew back in sudden fright. 

" Turn away 1 Oh, turn away 1 " she exclaimed. 
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To her unaccustomed eye it seemed that she had 
looked over the edge of the world, two hundred 
feet — or it might nave been a thousand, and she 
would not have known the difference — below, a 
river tossed and rolled among great, jagged rocks. 

" That was too bad of me," said Barton contritely. 
" I should have warned you not to look." He 
turned and swung the car out into the open space. 
" Those who travel this way are so used to it, and 
the cap of this rock is so sound, that we never think 
of it. You could run the car within an inch of the 
edge and it would not give. But, of course, beyond 
that inch. The log teams made that road, and I 
suppose they used to see just how near they could 
go to the edge. It's silly. But I suppose there's 
something human in it. Boys C'lways do it." 

" And girls." The worcis were upon her very 
tongue and she did whisper them, but only to herself. 

They left the car in the middle of the open space, 
and walked up the slope to the higher edge of the 
spruce. There, turning, they saw down beyond the 
tops of the belt of trees through which they had 
come the gentle slope of the plain down to the seam 
where the Hudson ran and a dozen mill villages 
nestled down out of sight, and the green rise of the 
hills on the other side. Away to north and east 
Champlain glimmered faintly in the sun, mirroring 
dimly the green of the Vermont hills. 

"Oh, it is all so new and wonderful to mel 
Please do not mind me if I talk foolishly. Has the 
place any name?" 

" Sparrow's Fall," he said indicating the river 
beneath the bank. 

" But sparrows don't fall," she contended whim- 
sically. " Oh, yes, they do, but — " 
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" But somebody has to take count of them," he 
finished for her. 

Then Hugh Barton opened his mouth and 
preached his creed, after the manner of young men, 
and old. 

** I don't think you can help people directly. 
Thev don't want you to, in the first place ; and it s 
fatal to them once they begin to think you ought to 
help them. But the sparrow does fall, and some- 
body has to pick him up. That's all this would be 
for. There are bigger things to be done in Bar- 
ton, things to be done in the way that you've found 
out and lived, while I've only talked to myself about 
them." 

He told her of his early views and how, if he 
ever came out of this present tangle, he would put 
Barton upon a profit-sharing basis that would for- 
ever eliminate labour troubles. But he did not look 
upon it merely as a means of avoiding labour trouble. 
It was a moral right of the people, to get everything 
that their work produced. But, higher than that, 
it was the only way in which they could make the 
best of themselves. 

He talked well and with the boyish eagerness that 
always showed in him when he was most deeply 
serious. And the girl listening eagerly knew tnat 
she was seeing Hugh Barton at his best, a big man 
who had studied and thought and who knew just 
what he wanted to do. 

They walked slowly down to the edge of the bank 
and the girl stood glancing over timidly from time 
to time as she listened. The charm of this big, 
black-browed boy with a dream in his eyes had 
never been so potent for her as at this moment, now 
when he seemed to have forgotten her and was 
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thinking only of the big man's work of his life. It 
was very pleasant to stand thus, unnoticed and safe, 
on the edge of his thought and look into the mind 
of this serious, sound-hearted man as it revealed 
itself in his words, his tones, in the gleam of his 
eyes. 

But the girl was not forgetting that she had come 
here to-day with a definite purpose, and that every 
moment would make It harder for her to carry out 
that purpose. 

He stopped suddenly in his talk, noting the trouble 
in her face, and wondering if he had said any un- 
conscious word to hurt her. But he did not question. 

" I came here to-day," she said nervously, *' be- 
cause — not for the reasons that you advanced, 
though they were good ones, and — and — " Her 
voice dropped suddenly and she stood hesitating, 
trying to find some better way to begin. 

'' You remember," she began again, " you said 
that I owed something to Barton. I do. I owe it 
the dearest, sanest happiness in my work here that 
my life has ever known. But it cannot last. Some- 
thing terrible is going to happen. I have felt it 
coming, and it is near. I have done wrong. I owe 
you something, and I must pay, in at least the one 
coin that is left to me — the truth." 

" If there is anything you wish me to know,** he 
said gently, walking a little away from her, " tell 
me. But, please, believe that I do not think you 
should, unless you wish to." 

" It is due you," she said. " And — I wish to." 

She began, where the story began, with a ragged 
little girl in the streets of Newark. The little girl 
ran, crying mad tears of rage and hurt because other 
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little girls sang the song of her drunken father at 
her. 

She went on evenly, her eyes fixed on the edge of 
the chasm; on steadily and minutely through every 
hour of the time from when she had looked at the 
torn finger of Molly Severs in the mill until she 
awoke to consciousness in Saint Augusta's Hospital. 
From there the story was one of atonement, of 
happiness with unrest, of service gladly given to the 
hope of shielding her kind from the hopelessness 
that begets recklessness. She did not put it so, for 
she was telling only her own story. But Barton 
understood. 

She did not look up. She did not see the quick, 
tender pain and understanding in his. Neither did 
she see the flesh of a sudden hope that came into 
them. 

When she had finished the story, where she had 
looked up from Little Nell's wounds to see him 
standing before her, she stopped. Barton continued 
walking the little path which his feet had been beat- 
ing in the tender grass a little way in front of her. 
He was not ready to speak. Since the other night 
when she had moaned out her secret in the dark, 
he seemed to have been standing with his face against 
an impenetrable, hopeless, blank wall. His inner 
being had been shocked almost to death by the blow 
which it had gotten. He had not even suffered; so 
benumbed and paralysed had he been that he had 
seemed to be carrving a dead weight which had once 
been himself, witnin a working body and an active 
mind. 

Now that he believed there was a way through the 
wall, his soul came springing to life within him. 
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There was hope. But he knew that he must be very 
careful and very gentle. 

" It is what Mother Regina warned me of," he 
heard her saying, and he remembered the grey-eved 
woman to whom he had spoken in those days wnen 
he was searching New York for a girl whose name 
he did not know. She was the first nun to whom 
he had ever spoken, and he had fully expected to 
be shown the door the moment he should tell his 
strange quest. But she had believed him on sight. 
And now, strangely indeed, it came to him that the 
Mother would be an ally. 

" I thought the world was such a big world that 
there was no possibility that I should ever see you," 
he heard again. And his heart danced at the naive 
admission. She had not thought of any other man. 
It had not occurred to her that any other man might 
come to love her, and that she would be tacitly de- 
ceiving that other. No. She had thought only of 
him from the beginning. 

** It was all wrong, as she told me," she was 
summing up. " Now will you forgive me, any hurt 
that I may have given you? And, let us go back, 
please.", 

" Please, dear," he said, holding a hand of iron 
upon himself, '' do not ever speak to me, do not 
humble yourself to me, in that way. It is more than 
I can bear." 

" I have not spared myself in the telling," she 
said with a little lift of pride. " But it is not that 
I would not treasure your good opinion. It is simply 
that I did not need to spare myself, with you for 
judge." 

"You make me judge, then?" he said eagerly. 
" Then we will come to judgment. If you had not 
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come to Barton, a boy would have gone on thinking 
of a girl whom he had never known. Since yoii 
have come here, a man has learned to love a noble 
woman. Can that hurt a man? If you were to go 
from my sight now, if I were to lose you forever, I 
would still be a better, yes, even a happier man than 
if you had not come. 

" You have blamed yourself because, against a 
certain convention, you took back the name which 
had been yours. It would not have made the 
slightest difference with me in the end. Please be- 
lieve that. We would have come up to this point 
where we now are in any case. 

" Now, as to the other man — " 

" I have not made you judge in that." 

Barton walked his path again, twice, three times, 
before he spoke. 

** The Mother," he said carefully, " did she ever 
speak with you about your — marriage?" 

** She told me that I was not bound — that the 
Church would not hold me to such a marriage," she 
answered without hesitation. 

" Then, don't you think that you, perhaps — 
Well, at least, your Church is rigorous enough, as 
rigorous as only absolute authority would dare to 
be. Don't you think that since they would free 
you — " 

" I was not looking for escape," she said, not 
coldly, but with a simple sincerity. 

" Of course not, but is it not possible," he argued 
very quietly and guardedly, " that you are going too 
far, in holding your life to a tie which, even in the 
eyes of your Church, is not a valid one ? " 

" I knew nothing about the Church, at the time," 
she answered. "I rebelled against life as it was 
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offered to me. I would not serve. I walked out 
and pledged myself to, literally, the first man who 
spoke to me. I refused to keep that pledge. I have 
learned that we cannot play wfth thereat things of 
life in that way — without paying." 

** But you have paid, dear child I " he exclaimed. 
** You have paid with every day and every minute 
of your life since." 

'* No. I have not paid. I did not replace the 
machine which I wrecked. I could not do it. I did 
not even ask back the pledge which I gave. I could 
not do it. I am Daidie Grattan, a girl who de- 
liberately chose what I have chosen as my life. I 
asked God to let me pay in this way. Should I 
break my faith with Him, too? Remember, He 
seems to have accepted my way, and He has given 
me happiness in it." 

" I do not know," he said gently. ** It is above 
me and beyond me. But I know that you do not 
know, either. You know what you have been able 
to do without love. You do not know," he said 
facing her appealingly, ** what you could do with 
love." 

The girl looked quickly up at him, too honest and 
too brave to fence or quibble with him. 

" You are very dear and very — tactful, Hugh," 
she said slowly; ** but you would not tempt me from 
what I know is best and right, would you? " 

The fearless directness of the question left him 
without an answer. Apparently there was no 
answer outside of a simple yes or no. 

*' There is no right or wrong about it," he said 
stubbornly, without answering. " What you are 
doing is of your own free will. There is no law, 
moral or human, that holds you to it. Even your 
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Church, which should be a wise standard for you, 
would not ask you to do it. Is not your Church 
right?" 

" Still you do not understand," she said patiently. 
" I made a compact with God. I could not be that 
man's wife as I had promised. I would not bear 
his name. I made my pact with God. Maybe it 
was all very presumptuous and wrong, but I was 
honest and I promised. If he would let me go 
about my work in my own way, then I would never 
seek my freedom from that man. If I ever knew 
him to be ill or in trouble, I would work for him, 
help him, support him. More I could not do. But 
that I would do. So long as that man lives, I am 
ready to do what I have promised." 

" But, the man ! You don't know what he has 
done. He may have — " 

** Still you do not understand," she repeated. 
*' The man did not matter. What he did or what 
he thought. You see it was just Daidie Grattan, 
a broken, bewildered little girl, trying to come to 
some understanding with life." 

** But, Good Heavens I " Barton broke out. 
" How could God or anybody else expect you to 
keep such a bargain? You didn't know what you 
were promising. You didn't know the years ahead, 
or what they might bring. See here, I don't pretend 
to know much about God. But I can give Him 
credit for common sense. And if you think He 
would be a party of the second part to any such 
crazy — ! " 

"Nothing IS silly," the girl interposed quietly, 
** when one, even a puzzled girl, is deadly in earnest, 
and honest." 

" Please pardon me," he said gravely. " If you 
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think I meant to belittle the matter in any way, you 
are very much mistaken. But, can I not make you 
see? The first promise you made was in the reck- 
less spirit of a dare, in a moment of desperation 
when you did not know what you were doing. 
Within a very few hours the man had broken his 
promise. He left you facing death, to seek his own 
safety. You were freed from the promise you had 
made him by his own act." 

" But that is all so useless," said the girl. " I 
have told you that the man, or what he did, was not 
counted. I was — " 

** There you are wrong," he argued swiftly. 
" You made your vow because you thought you had 
injured a man, and it was the only way you could 
pay. But it was not so. You did not injure that 
man. And he himself broke that pledge of yours 
— broke it as surely as if he had stayed to see you 
dead." 

" Which he would have seen, if it had not been 
for you. Is that what you mean? " 

"No. I was not thmking of that. One thing 
at a time. The man was nothing to you from that 
moment," he said, keeping to the original argument, 
"but in a noble pride of paying what you did not 
owe — which is the headiest pride in this world — 
you chose to pay with your life." 

" Pride ! " she echoed softly. If he had thought 
to rouse her to contention by calling it pride, he had 
not succeeded. Her eyes softened and grew big 
with the crowding of unwonted tears. 

" It was not pride, Hugh, dear friend," she said 
gently. And he knew that this gentle humility of 
hers would be harder to deal with than any anger 
to which he could have stirred her. " It was fear. 
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I was afraid of Daidie Grattan. She was a girl I 
did not know. I was afraid of the possibilities that 
I had seen in her. I did not know what she might 
do. Do you see ? That is the measure of my pride. 
I have none. I am telling you that I pledged myself 
to this thing, just because I was afraid of myself. 
I never wanted to be that Daidie Grattan again." 

Barton stood dumbfounded looking at her, sur- 
prise, love, and a great over-running tenderness — a 
longing to shield her against even her own merciless 
judgment of herself, all fighting for mastery in him. 
This was Adelaide Grattan? The girl who walked 
so free and proud I The girl of the healing hands! 
The girl who had pity and help and tenderness for 
all save herself I 

Suddenly he threw argument and discretion aside 
and pleaded openly : 

" My darling, it is not right. It shall not be so. 
You must not maim your beautiful life I There is 
more, infinitely more to be done than the work of 
your two hands. You have made your life as big 
and wonderful as you can make it. But love can 
make much more of it. Come with me. We can 
make it sweet and glorious instead of bitter and 
atoning. I will work with you. As my wife you 
can do a hundred times what you can do in this 
way.'* 

She turned swiftly and walked quickly away from 
him, as though, perhaps, she had heard something 
which had offended her. But when he followed, 
diffidently, she turned again and faced him, with no 
show of hurt or anger. 

" You are too kind," she said appealing, " too big 
and dear, and generous to press this further. I am 
not fencing with you. I am not playing with you. 
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Must I go still farther? I have been as honest and 
as plain as you could ever expect a woman to be." 

"And can love count for nothing, dear? Is it 
so little a thing that you can crush it and throw it 
aside — for something that never was real ? I am 
not a bad man, dear. I love every tender scruple 
of your dear heart. If it was a wrong thing I'd 
cut my right hand off before I'd try to move you. 
But I tell you our love has come to us — You do 
love me, you cannot say no — has come to us in 
pure heart. Dearest, you cannot mean to kill it as 
though it were some unholy, some unclean thing 1 " 

" I see I must speak more plainly still," Adelaide 
answered in a tired, strained voice. As she spoke 
she turned slightly away and peered down over the 
cliff that fell away at her very feet. It was a sheer 
drop, without a ledge or a shrub, for a good hun- 
dred feet to where a pile of ragged, split rocks lay 
heaped up from the river's bed. Barton, deceived 
by the strange calmness of her look and manner, 
knew nothing of the struggle that was going on in 
her heart. He thought that this was merely a battle 
between his will and her will; that she was con- 
tending with him alone. But her fight was a very 
different matter. 

Daidie Grattan, the Daidie Grattan of the years 
ago, the Daidie Grattan who had fought the world 
to the teeth and had laughed and sung while she 
fought. She was alive and fighting now, fighting 
for herself, fighting to take love in her arms, and to 
laugh with love, and to sing her love to the world. 
And Adelaide Grattan's soul was shaken as she 
fought battle to the death with this old self of hers 
which she had thought conquered forever. But 
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there was no sign of battle, nor of the price of vic- 
tory, as she turned to look Barton in the eyes. 

" I have been very humble, Hugh. But this must 
stop. It is a little more than I can stand. Please 
stay just where you are. 

" I do love you. Please do not move. I would 
give everything! Everything but the promise I 
made to God, to be your wife. You say, why can 
I not give that? I cannot because I love you so 
much. Every good, every best that was in the 
Daidie Grattan whom you first saw, every good 
that is in me, the woman you call Adelaide, is in that 
promise. 

" Just because I love you so much," she went on 
in a simple, direct fearlessness, " I cannot and will 
not ever come to you, bringing less than the best. 
If you were less than what you are, if I could love 
you less — You say I cannot mean it ? Be patient 
a little, and I will show you how much I mean it. 

" Hugh, if I am ever again tempted, as I was a 
moment ago, not by you but by myself; if I am ever 
again so near to yielding — I will go to that man 
and ask him to — to take me/ " 

" By Heavens I " shouted Barton. " You will not 
do that! rU find the man myself and choke the 
coward life out of him, till he releases you I '' 

^^ He cannot release me. I am Daidie Grattan. 
I live my own life." 

Barton, speechless with suppressed fury, started 
walking toward her. 

^^ Stop." The command came in a quiet, tired 
voice. But there was a note in it, a note of final 
despairing judgment, that stopped him on the in- 
stant. It came to him that he might as well plead 
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with the cliffs beneath them as argue with that note 
in her voice. 

It seemed as though her soul had come out, alone ; 
to speak the last, convincing word to him. Her 
heart was breaking; and he knew that he must stand 
where he was. He could not help. 

Never, till now, had he known to the full what 
this girl could be to him. But the suffering in her 
voice and eyes was too much for him. 

He was losing her. She was going away from 
him. But he could not raise a hand to hold her. 
He was beaten. 

The girl saw it in his eyes — the despair, the quiet 
agony with which he took defeat. But she dared 
not show him, by so much as the glisten of a tear, 
the pity and the love that she had in that moment 
for the big, simple, clean-hearted gentleman who 
stood in misery before her. 

She came walking away quietly from the edge of 
the cliff and took his hand, saying gently: 

** Let us go. It is time." 

Her last barrier had held. But even Barton, 
walking hand in hand with her to the waiting car, 
could not measure the toll that victory, over herself 
and over him, had taken from her. He was still 
too stunned and bewildered by his own hurt to know 
or count exactly what had happened. 

The sun, a great red blazing sun, stood on the rim 
of the hills as the car slid smoothly down from the 
plain and into the village. 

" I will get out here, please," Adelaide said as 
they came to a corner. " I wish to — to walk a 
little." 

At the side of the car she stood a moment looking 
up at him, apparently intending to say something. 
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But she could not find the word. Instead, she smiled 
up at him, a warped little smile that shone with 
courage and sweet uncomplaining bravery. Barton 
winced at the smile, for he did not at that moment 
feel brave, nor uncomplaining, nor did he think he 
would smile. But he aid. The girl's eye held him 
until the deeply cut frown on his brow and the 
plotted creases at the corners of his mouth were 
smoothed, and he answered with a smile as brave 
and uncomplaining as her own. Then she reached 
up, touched his hand lightly, and was gone. 

Barton sat looking after her, totally oblivious of 
whatever eyes might be regarding them both. 
When he saw her turn the first corner and dis- 
appear, he knew instinctively that she was going to 
the church. 

Nearing the church the girl walked quickly, but 
unhurried, until she came to the foot of the long 
brick walk that led up across the broad lawn, under 
the towering elms, to the door of the church. Up 
the brick walk she began to hurry, faster and faster, 
so that she was running as she reached the steps and 
the open outer door. 

Here was refuge, and sanctuary. And Adelaide 
Grattan, the girl who had help for all, sorely needed 
sanctuary. 

In the darkened interior, close under a pillar of 
the gallery, alone, she knelt, and wept the first, 
quick, hot, bursting tears of relief and thankfulness. 

She did not pray. She rested. Here she was 
safe. Here no harm could come to her, from within 
or from without. The great sobbing throbs of her 
heart were soothed and stilled. The strain was 
lifted from her senses, and the desperate, choking 
grip which she had been keeping on mind and body 
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was gently eased and loosened. Her inner soul 
came timidly forth, then boldly and fearlessly, to 
look at the path of the storm that had passed. 

She raised her head. There was no living thing 
in the church, save only the little blood-red lamp that 
lived and watched before the tabernacle. 

A single beam from the red sun upon the hills, 
a bar of fire shot through with a deeper red as it 
came through the tinted glass, stood across the arch 
of the sanctuary. Against the golden panel of the 
inner side of the arch it rested and seemed to burn 
in a great red spot. Slowly it moved along the 
curve of the arch, until the line of the sun caught 
the little heart-shaped red lamp before the taber- 
nacle. 

The faithful, long watching little lamp was 
glorified. It glowed and burned as though the 
whole of it had suddenly taken fire and was burning 
before the Lord. One instant it was a great flam- 
ing teardrop, in the shape of a heart, that glistened, 
fire-red, before the Lamb of God who taketh away 
the sins of the world. Again, it was a flaming heart 
that burned, blood-red, before the living God. 

The mighty sun had come in from the hills, to 
worship with the little lamp before the eternal Mys- 
tery of the Presence on the altar. 

The girl's heart, watching, drank of the warming 
fire of sun and lamp, and gave back a living, breath- 
ing fire of adoring, loving faith to the Divine One 
by whom sun and lamp and girl lived. 

The sun ray went on its way around the world 
of its God. But the fire in the faithful little lamp 
remained. And in the girl's heart the fire remained, 
burning steadily, sweetly, into the dark of life. 

She knew that what she had just seen was merely 
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the passing of a ray of sunlight through the little 
red lamp. But the imagery which it had awakened 
in her quickened senses lighted the way of her heart 
to the feet of Christ, where she would rest a little. 

A small boy and a smaller girl came tugging in 
through the heavy doors and went tip-toeing up the 
broad aisle to the very centre of the altar rail. 
They walked hand in hand, and in each free hand 
they carried a little bunch of the last flowers of the 
year. 

Adelaide knew the children. She had nursed 
their mother through a terrible crisis of the fever, 
and had seen God give her back to them. And her 
eyes filled again, with tears of happiness, as she saw 
their little thank offering being laid before Him. 

They stood a moment at the centre of the rail, 
whispering. Evidently the boy was arguing for 
some more appropriate place for the flowers. But 
the little girl would not hear of it. She looked up 
at the little lamp above them, and put down the 
flowers, from his hand and her own, firmly on the 
very centre of the broad marble rail. 

Then, taking hands again, they started to walk 
solemnly down the aisle. At about the middle of 
the darkened church, they began to hurry, then it 
was a little pattering trot, then, in the dark under 
the loft, they made it a full run, the little girl lead- 
ing, for the door and out. 

Adelaide Grattan smiled in the dark. Then she 
arose, and went in the way of the children, tip-toeing 
up to the very centre of the altar rail. 

There, under the little lamp, leaning over the 
flowers of sacrifice, she knelt and spoke to the listen- 
ing Watcher within the tabernacle, renewing — as any 
nun at the term of her profession — her vow to Goa. 
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I HAVE PAID 

" No, Mr. Barton," said Father Reagan de- 
cisively, '* that is a matter which even the Church, 
much less I an individual priest, could not touch." 

'* But, Father, can you not do something? I do 
not — I mean I have no claim upon you or your 
church in any way. But I know the power for good 
you priests have. And you were my father^s friend. 
I have come to you." 

" I would do all in my power to help you, Mr. 
Barton. But this is a place where neither church 
nor man has any right to say a word. In the first 
place, may I ask, did the young lady give you any 
permission to come here ? " 

" No, she did not." 

" And if she had felt the want of my advice, she 
would most certainly have come here herself." 

'^ I see. Father. I suppose I had no right to 
bring her affairs to any one. But, I am sure the 
girl is not happy. Ana," he added with a deeper- 
voiced sincerity, ** I think I could make her very 
happy as my wife. Also, I knew that anything I 
might say here would not be revealing or — At 
least, I could tell her afterwards and she would not 
mind my having spoken to you." 

*' No. You need not feel that you have told me 

anything," said the priest quietly. " There is, of 
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course, only one woman in Barton of whom you 
could be speaking, and Mother Regina at Saint 
Augusta's has written me about her. You could 
hardly have told me anything which I did not al- 
ready understand." 

Barton sat a while in silence, his eye wandering 
from the calm, deeply lined face of the elderly priest 
to the open red and black typed book which he had 
evidently laid down at Barton's entrance, to the lines 
of solid looking books at the other side of the room, 
to the crucifix upon the wall, and to the odd seeming 
juxtaposition of a shiny desk telephone on the desk 
beneath it ; the while he was wondering whether he 
should try again, or take his hat and go. 

" Motner Regina," said the priest, " stands in the 
place of a mother to the girl. If the girl felt the 
need of advice or counsel she would undoubtedly go 
to her. The Mother wrote me asking me to look 
after and help the girl in any way I might be able. 
But you know how much help any one in this town 
has been able to give that girl. She has had things 
to give to all. None has anything to give her. 

" Now I do not know Mother Regina personally. 
But she is known as a very wise and saintly woman. 
I should say that any girl who enjoyed her confidence 
and guidance would not need any further advice 
from any one." 

" I met the Mother once. I am sure you are quite 
right," said Hugh. 

" I am glad of that. If any one could help you, 
she could. But you must understand that the young 
woman is in a very unusual position. So far as the 
Church is concerned, she is free to ask the ecclesi- 
astical court to declare her marriage null. She 
would then have to go to the state courts. But no 
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ofEcial of the Church could advise her to do that. 
She must be the absolute judge of her own action. 
You can see why that must be so." 

*' Yes. I unaerstand now. But I am gomg to 
see the Mother." 

" On your side, of course," the priest agreed, 
" you have every right to try to persuade the girl 
to what you think is right and best. But, in the end, 
the girl must make her own decision." 

" Yes. That is true. I don't know. I don't 
suppose I really expected that you could do anything. 
I came — just on the impulse. But, even so, I am 
very glad that I did come." 

I am glad, too," said the priest, rising as Bar- 
ton stood up, " if it has helped you to understand 
a little better what is a very difficult matter. All 
Barton would be glad to see Miss Grattan your wife. 
They take a very peculiar pride in her. And, it is 
good for you to remember, outside the present bit- 
terness the people of Barton wish you nothing but 
good." 

** I wish I could keep on thinking so," said Bar- 
ton. " Though, in fact, I have not blamed the 
people here for anything. The Universal Paper 
Combine were the only people who ever had any- 
thing to gain by this strike, and they will not be 
satisfied to have It end without lasting scars on both 
sides." 

"What was the truth of the shooting to-day? I 
tried to get the right story, but there were so many 
conflicting ones." 

" I was not in the mill," Barton answered. " I 
had gone up into the hills. But I think I found the 
truth. The boys were stoning the windows of the 
stock room down near the bridge. But the guard 
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stationed down there was to blame. He had, as 
have all the others who are doing guard duty, ab- 
solute orders not to fire unless shot at. He fired, 
he said, merely to scare off the boys. It is a fact 
that the boy who was hit was not near the ones who 
were stoning the mill. The man probably shot wide 
of them without looking. The bullet only grazed 
the boy's arm. 

'* But," he finished, " the result is much the same 
as if I had personally murdered the boy." 

" I was down through the street in the early even- 
ing," the priest commented, " and spoke to quite a 
number or my own people. There was much feel- 
ing, as would be expected. But there did not seem 
to be any actual violence threatened." 

" They will not do anything just now, I think," 
Barton said. " They know that the mill will be 
heavily guarded to-night. I do not expect anything 
to happen before morning. But I know the men 
have plenty of arms, and the people who are spend- 
ing money here will certainly incite them to fight 
before long. I have asked the Sheriff to advise 
the Governor, but neither of them will act until 
there is actual fighting, and then it will be to late." 

" It is a sad comment on our country's ability to 
govern itself. I know the men, hundreds of them 
personally; men who never had a quarrel with a 
neighbour in their lives. And you are a fair man. 
And yet here are you and they, at each other's 
throats, and no power in the land to restrain you." 

" Well, I can tell you this. Father. If I come 
out of this thing right, it will never happen in Bar- 
ton again. I'd give the mill to the men rather than 
go through it. But I must first come out of this, 
and I know no way but to fight through it." 
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" I suppose the men can see no other way either," 
said the priest sadly; ** but it is all very pitiable." 

*' If only this thing hadn't happened to-day," said 
Barton, turning bade, apparently thinking aloud. 
*' I had no great hope when this strike began that I 
should ever win out. But lately, through no reason 
that I can explain even to myself, I have come to 
feel that everything is going to be cleared in one 
big moment. 

" I don't mean just here in Barton. The Uni- 
versal people who made this trouble for me here 
have started a fire that may turn back on them at 
any moment. Edward Rivington, who was my 
father's friend and who has been my^ friend and 
guide, persistently believes that we will come out 
that way. 

" It comes to this," he explained, remembering 
that Father Reagan did not know what he was talk- 
ing about, *' if I could count on three days, on two 
days — -even on one day, now, Fd be almost sure 
that things were coming out right. 

" But I can't, can't count on anything I " he ex- 
claimed, throwing out his hands in an unusual gesture 
that showed the strain under which he was talking. 
" And it's my own fault. I brought those men 
here." 

" You mean this man Hanley and his — strike 
breakers? " 

" Lewis was his name when he was a labour 
leader," said Barton, with that peculiar insistence on 
detail which men who usualljr skip details will show 
under excitement. *' They will be a curse to me. I 
know it. If I could get through this one night — ^" 

Both men suddenly drew up their heads and stood 
rigid, listening. A distant sound, such as would in 
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ordinary times have passed unnoticed, had caught 
the ears of both. 

Barton had no need to think. He had heard 
what was unmistakably a shot. He grabbed his hat 
and started for the door, saying: 

" I'm afraid it's beginning, Father." 

Before he reached the river road he heard an- 
other shot, and then two more. Turning into the 
street at the corner where the mill fence began, 
he saw what was happening. The street was en- 
tirely deserted. But the men had evidently taken 
possession of the small flat-roofed two-familv houses 
that lined the street opposite the mill and of the 
coal yard that stood m front of the main gate. 
They were taking pot shots at the armed men who 
walked about in the darkened yard of the mill, and 
Barton heard a yell of pain following a shot. Some 
man had been hit. 

Coming along up the street, keeping to the side 
of the houses, he saw that they were also firing at 
the lighted windows of the mill. But he knew that 
these shots were only intended to scare out the five 
hundred Barton men who were working. All the 
shots were coming from either the second story or 
the roofs of the houses, for the mill fence was ten 
feet high and had been boarded nearly to the top 
of the wire. He felt that he was in no particular 
danger. Even if they recognised him, he did not 
think that they would deliberately try to kill him, 
and the bullets which they were now firing, two or 
three every minute it seemed, were all going high 
over his head. 

At the coal yard he could feel rather than see 
the men lying along the trestles in the dark. One 
shot was nred, directly over his head it seemed, and 
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the bullet went through the window of a finishing 
room in the building beside the office. As he came 
directly opposite the gate another shot was fired 
from overhead, and the bullet, striking the inter- 
section of two of the small metal frames in his own 
office window, knocked in four of the little panes of 
glass. 

He heard the tinkle of the glass on his office floor, 
and a man in the darkness above him laughed: 

** He'd have got a raise himself if he'd been in 
there that time 1 " 

Barton stepped out of the shadow and strode 
across the street, in plain view of those lying on the 
trestles. He was furiously angry. Not because 
they had shot at him, for they had not — the bullet 
had struck near the top of the window, and, too, it 
seemed that they knew he was not up there — but 
at the idea that they should be merely thinking of 
making him jump. 

Under the gate light, he deliberately unlocked the 
little gate that hung within the big one. Then he 
turned, pushed back his hat from his forehead, and 
stood staring over into the dark at the trestles. 

Even in his anger, he knew that it was a provok- 
ing and a foolhardy thing to do. But no other shot 
came just then, and he pushed the little gate open 
and stepped backwards through it. 

He went directly up to his office and telephoned 
Sheriff Knowles, who had been staying in Barton 
the last few days. He learned that the county of- 
ficial, warned by the happening of the afternoon, 
had already communicated with the Governor, and 
that two companies of the National Guard were 
being called in Albany. They could not, probably, 
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reach Barton before the afternoon of the following 
day. 

As he laid down the telephone he saw a telegram 
lying under the paper weight in the middle of his 
desk. 

It was from Rivington, and it was characteristic. 
It said: 

Hold your horses E R 

Rivington had been in New York the last few 
days. He had written Barton a letter each night, 
telling the news that he had been able to gather dur- 
ing the day. He had told of investigations, Con- 
gressional and State, that were being pointed at the 
Universal Combine. He had detailed the hints and 
whispers of the paper market. He had reported 
strong rumours of labour troubles throughout the big 
chain of Universal mills. 

But he had not in any letter spoken a word of his 
own. He had merely told Barton what other men 
were saying and doing. Now he had spoken and 
Barton knew that there was real news behind those 
three cryptic words. 

Rivington would be coming up to Albany late 
to-night, Barton knew. ^ Perhaps he would telephone 
from there in the morning. 

Barton did not know how much Rivington's 
message meant. But he knew that now, more than 
ever, he must get this night through without further 
fighting. 

He went down through the mill, passing the 
totally unnecessary warning that the men working 
should keep out of the lines of the windows. He 
found that many of them had already stolen out of 
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the mill, taking the chances of climbing the fence 
or getting out by the river. 

In the sheltered court between the sulphite and 
the machine rooms he found two hundred of the 
hired fighting men, sullenly rebellious; and their 
leader, Jack Hanley, faced nim. 

'* Look here, Boss, this ain't the way the thing's 
done. They're positively not doing it this year." 
The man was in earnest plainly enough. But there 
was a whimsical, gambler's coolness about him that 
Barton had hated from the beginning. 

" We're here to fight," the man went on. 
" That's our business. If we wanted to hire out 
just as targets, we could get softer jobs in lots of 
shooting galleries. Now we go out there and clean 
up that street, or they clean us up. That's our plat- 
form. We don't propose to walk around here just 
absorbing lead into our systems." 

" Your orders are," Barton answered coldly, " to 
shoot any man who sets hand or foot on this prop- 
erty. One of your bullies got frightened and set 
this whole thing off. The first man I catch firing 
against orders, I'll kill him myself. 

'^ Keep sheltered as much as you can," he added. 
" You're taking no more chances than I am.'*^ 

He walked on down through the yard. But he 
was by now cool, and willing to avoid all useless 
risks. He kept out of the light, and went guardedly 
upon his round. 

It was ten o'clock when the first shot was fired at 
the mill. By eleven o'clock the firing had increased 
until there was almost a steady rattle of rifle fire, 
pieced in with the sharp barking of pistols. From 
that time on, however, it began to wane. The ex- 
posed windows had been nearly all broken. The 
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men had no wish to kill those who were working. 
And there were few moving marks to be seen in the 
yard of the mill. Besides, they were no doubt 
puzzled by the fact that there* was no answer from 
the mill. Fighting with an enemy that would not 
fight was something that they could not understand. 
They had expected the fighting guards in the mill 
to do just what those men had wished to do — rush 
out into the street in an attempt to clear the houses. 

Barton came back into the mill and up through 
to his office. Dropping into his accustomed place 
at his desk in the fully lighted room, he threw him- 
self forward across the broad top of the desk, his 
hands clasped over the back of his head, his face 
buried down in his arms. 

It was not defeat in any ordinary sense of the 
word that weighed upon him. It was self-disgust, 
that he should so have bungled a matter that should 
have been so simple. His father, with not half 
his resources, had met trouble and had walked 
through it. 

But there was even more in this sudden crushing 
depression that had fallen upon him. There was a 
spiritual defeat, a wreck of the things upon which 
he had built his notions of life. Honesty man to 
man, sympathy, common justice ; he had almost pas- 
sionately believed and contended that these were 
enough, that all the questions between man and man, 
between employer and man, could be met with these 
three things. He had given of them all, the best 
that he knew. 

And here was the insoluble, frightful, damnable 
mess that he had brought things to I 

Men who had loved his father, that old man of 
the hard fist and the dour will, and who certainly 
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had never suffered from this Hugh Barton; those 
men were out there taking sporting shots into his 
office. 

And here was he, a man who had preached 
co-operation, a man who had sworn by the innate 
soundness and fairness of all men; here was he with 
a gang of hired murderers to protect him and his, 
and ready to kill the men whom he had called 
friends and neighbours! 

A sudden rush of anger choked him and his head 
snapped erect. Those hired traitors down there, 
takmg his money to fight their own kind! Why? 
Why, in God's name, why had he ever brought them 
here? 

Now that they were here, he had to use them to 
keep down the very danger that their coming had 
raised. If he did not use them his mill would be in 
ruins before another day. And he could not get 
them out of the town if he tried. 

An unreasoning blind hate of them surged up in 
him. He found himself loathing them, for their 
business, for their treachery to their own; until he 
almost forgot the fact that jf there were not men 
like Hugh Barton to employ them those men would 
not do what they did. 

Without any logical reason his anger had centred 
itself upon Jack Hanlejr from the very night when 
he had come leading his band of fighters into the 
mill. He knew this man. Knew what he had been, 
what he was now. 

A few years before the shrewdest, most daring 
and the most secret among the forces of union labour 
had been a man named Will Lewis. He was not 
an orator or an agitator. He was not even known 
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to the rank and file of labour. But in the very inner 
circles, among the men who controlled the move- 
ments of labour, he had acquired a hold that was all 
but absolute. 

He had, it seemed, an almost uncanny insight into 
the weaknesses of a big labour situation. He could 
nurse a labour grievance along for months, holding 
it for the very moment when an employer could not 
possibly sustain a strike. He seemed to have the 
inner secrets of big employing firms at his finger- 
ends. So secretly and so thoroughly did he work 
that it often happened that a strike was fully 
organised and in actual being before the manager of 
the concern had told his owner that there was a 
grievance among the men. 

If he had wished, he could undoubtedly have been 
the acknowledged leader of organised labour in the 
country. But he had always chosen his own way, 
working in the dark, striking his timed blows from 
an almost impenetrable cover. 

If he had kept on, he would surely have come to 
the unquestioned control of all the forces of 
unionised labour. But there came a day when the 
strikes which he directed seemed to lose their force. 
Something invariably went wrong. The men did 
not win anything. The strikes were settled, gen- 
erally upon what seemed a winning basis, but which 
turned out to be nothing but the old conditions, or 
worse. 

The man was gambling. That was the truth of 
the thing, as men in a place to know soon began to 
whisper to each other. And the game that he 
played was crooked. He would drive a strike at a 
point where an employer could not stand a strike. 
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Lewis would be reached. The strike would be 
settled through his power. Labour had gained 
nothing. Capital had paid blackmail. 

Labour, for the saKe of its own good name, 
dropped him quietly, unpunished. The men who 
had Dought him were glad not to have his name 
mentioned. 

The country easily forgot the discredited labour 
man, whom it had known very little. 

But the country soon became aware of Jack Han- 
ley. Undoubtedly Will Lewis could have found 
other use for his abilities than in the business of 
hiring and leading fighting strike breakers. He was 
not driven into it through any persecution from the 
men who had trusted him and had formerly given 
him power. These men came to know him under 
the name Jack Hanley which he had taken. Prob- 
ably there were now in the ranks of organised labour 
thousands of men who, in a fight, would have killed 
him without the slightest compunction. But he had 
gone into this business deliberately, it seemed; and 
with an unexplained hate of men who had never 
injured him. 

He had picked a band of sullen, reckless men, 
who fought as they were told to fight, who obeyed 
him because he was an instinctive leader, and who 
seemed to take upon themselves some of his own 
unaccountable hate for the men against whom they 
were hired to fight. With his leadership, with ex- 
perience and cunning and the best of arms, they 
were equal to many times their own numbers. As 
will happen when men have become accustomed to 
fighting always with the advantage on their side, 
they had been brutalised to the point where even the 
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bravery, which they had, showed only in a bullying 
contempt for their adversaries. 

Barton thought of them now, dark, ugly figures 
of hate and menace scattered down through his yard. 
He had not had a moment of peace since they had 
been upon his hands. And he was sickened with 
the foUy of it all. It was wrong, all wrong, to 
bring hired murderers here — no matter what the 
situation had been — and pit them against the men 
who had been his friends. 

" No man," he said, shaking his head, " could ex- 
pect luck, success, anything good, out of such things. 

" And that fellow Lewis — or Hanley I I might 
have known that nothing but evil could come with 
him. I couldn't help despising him, if Td never 
seen him. Yet, I brought him herel 

" I've hated him from the moment I laid eyes 
on him. But, what's the use?" he said, shakmg 
his big shoulders as he rose from the desk. 

He found that he could not sit still. With the 
exception of an occasional shot into the dark of the 
mill yard, there was a strange unnatural quiet upon 
the night. It was more nerve-racking than the pat- 
ter of bullets had been. 

Something was happening or was going to happen 
down there in the dark. But he had no notion 
where to l6ok for it. 

He was looking for Hanley as he went down 
again through the mill. Somehow, his whole ap- 
prehension for the outcome of this night seemed to 
centre on that man. There was an ugly fatality 
about a man upon whom so much hate rested. To 
Barton it seemed that tragedy and calamity must 
come through him. 
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He had no way of knowing that this man was the 
centre of another coil of fate in which he himself 
was vitally interested. But he was suddenly sure 
that the man was even now, in the dark, in the fitful 
silences, planning some coolly devilish thing that 
would bring on carnage. He rushed out through 
the blackness of the yard, peering sharply at any- 
thing that moved, disregardmg the thought of stray 
bullets. He was, for the moment, quite mad. 
There was no reason in his mind for the excitement 
that had boiled up in him. He could have given no 
account of what he was doing, or why. But he 
knew that he was right, that he must lay hands on 
that man at once I 

As he ran swiftly along under the outer fence, his 
arm slid through a gap where the fence had been 
opened. 

Now he knew that he had been right, and reason 
and caution came back to him. Staring through the 
gap in the fence, which was hardly more than the 
width of his shoulders, he could make out the 
figures of men — there might be two or three, or 
more — walking carefully across the street ahead of 
him. They must just have gone through the gap 
in the fence before he reached it. 

He followed, hurrying carefully, noting only that 
the men were making straight for an open hallway 
in a tenement just across from the gap in the fence, 
and that they carried pails or heavy buckets swing- 
ing at the ends of their arms. 

He did not know who they were, nor what they 
were going to do. But he knew that in that hallway 
he would presently find out. 

He stepped quietly into the hallway, almost upon 
the heels of the last man in. 
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A little distance forward in the hall he heard a 
splash. Somebody throwing water on the stairs? 
No. Not water. 

Oil/ 

The heavy smell of it came to him, and the thick, 
sloppy drip of it on the stairs 1 

Good Godl This was the fiends work that his 
money paid them for 1 

They did not know, neither did he know, whether 
or not there were women and children huddled in 
the flimsy tenement above 1 

Barton lunged into the dark at the man whom he 
could feel nearest him and fairly threw him past 
and behind himself out through the open door mto 
the street. 

" What's that? " a sharp voice that he knew 
snapped out. 

^ Barton leaped for the voice. In his plunge a 
pistol spat out a spurt of flame in his face, throwing 
his head back. But he had seen Jack Hanley's face 
in the flash, and he reached clawing for the face. 

^ Murder raged frank and brutal in his blood as 
his hands slid down over the face of the man in the 
dark, stopped a moment to clutch at the neck, then 
went down with a swift hugging motion to crush the 
man's whole body at once. He heard the pistol 
drop to the floor as he caught the wrist and twisted 
viciously. 

He tnrew the body from him, straight at the dim 
light of the doorway. 

At his side, a man struck a match and held it 
quickly to a wad of dripping cotton waste. 

Barton struck with aU his force at the burning 
thing, and, hitting it, sent it flying out into the street. 
But the force of his own blow, meeting no resistance, 
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sent him spinning about until his foot slipped in the 
oil and he went down heavily, banging his head 
sharply against the wall. 

He was back on his feet with a bound, only to 
meet a stiff blow on the mouth. It was a nasty blow 
and he could feel the blood spurting in his mouth. 
But it was only the sort of blow to rouse the ordinary 
fighting anger in him. He was suddenly cool. He 
had won 1 They were all in front of him now. He 
had only to fight them through the door, and they 
would have to run for the mill enclosure. 

Then, to the accompaniment of frantic shots from 
the aroused housetops, of the banging of oil cans 
and buckets kicked about in the struggle, of cries 
of agonised fright from up the stairway, Hugh Bar- 
ton lived through one, or perhaps two, of the most 
satisfying moments that life had given him for a 
long time. 

He was angry, and his anger was none the less 
terrible because it was right and horror-stricken. 
His face was bleeding. And he was genuinely 
punishing something that deserved it. 

He struck straight ahead, taking what came to 
himself out of the dark, and he struck with a will 
and a power that sent heads thudding together be- 
fore him in the dark. 

Then the resistance gave way. He found himself 
standing quietly in the doorway, his hands braced up 
against the sides of the door, breathing hard, but 
entirely happy. 

The men with whom he had fought were crowding 
each other through the gap in the fence across the 
street. 

In a moment he followed them across the street, 
knowing that the shots that were sweeping down 
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from the roofs were aimed at him. He passed 
through the little gap in the fence, turned to replace 
the boarding that had been taken out; then went 
quietly on his way up to his office, to think a little. 

In the grey dawn that came over the eastern hills 
with a smell of snow on its breath, six hundred men, 
who had waited under orders through the night, 
climbed silently to the roofs of the houses and to the 
trestles of the coal yard and took the places of those 
there. They came by the backs of the houses, 
climbing in from the spur of track that led to the 
coal yard. 

The river road was still as deserted as when 
Hugh Barton had traversed it in the early night. 
But for the dull rumble of the mill and a strange 
whisper in the dark above you, you might have 
walked the length of the street and thought that you 
walked in a village which slept soundly. 

But it was a village where women wept and prayed 
in heart wrung fear for their men, where children 
whimpered sleepily with an unknown dread, where 
men — ** Who had never quarrelled with a neigh- 
bour — " went quietly about the business of killing 
as though it were their trade. 

The heavy waiting silence of the morning hours 
caught men's nerves and shook them to the marrow, 
as they lay on house-tops or stood in the coal yard, 
their limbs shivering in the cold, their faces running 
with the sweat of anxiety and impatience. 

At a quarter of seven the siren whistle screeched 
out its warning that it was time for men to take 
dinner pails and start for the work of the day. But 
no answering line of men came down the river road. 
Men who had walked to their work on other days 
in the face of threat and insult kept their houses 
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this morning. Instead, women with grey faces and 
eyes that burned with fearful watching came crowd- 
ing the upper and the lower ends of the mill road. 
There were women who would gladly have taken 
their places with their men, but a word of real au- 
thority, the word of David Jordan who since yes- 
terday had been governing Barton with a law of 
iron, had told them where they must not go. 

For fifteen minutes there was not a visible move 
except the edging closer of the women, as they 
clutched desperately after venturesome boys who 
would not stay back. 

Then the siren screeched again. It was time for 
the day's work to begin. A dozen men sprang 
through the gates of the coal yard, took line, swung 
their right arms at a word, and threw with deadly 
precision a dozen sputtering missiles at the posts of 
the great gate and the fence in front of them. 

The roar of the dynamite bombs shook the earth 
in a single terrifying convulsion. 

The metal gate and ten yards of fence on either 
side of it went weaving drunkenly up into the air, 
and came down flat and shattered. 

Through the dust and smoke there was a clear 
gap of more than sixty feet in the mill fence. 

Before the dust had time to settle, the fence of 
the coal yard fell crashing in a single piece to the 
sidewalk. , 

In place of the fence stood a wall of men with 
rifles at shoulder. The front rank fired through 
the gap across the street, and then ran out, firing as 
they ran. They did not cross the street, but pushed 
along the sidewalk, firing continuously and making 
way for those who had stood behind them, untU 
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there was a line of four hundred men pouring bullets 
into the mill yard. 

As the line stretched, they fired criss-cross, and 
nearly the whole open area of the yard was swept 
by a fan-shaped storm of fire in which no man could 
stay and live. 

Three armed guards who had been in sight dove 
for the nearest shelter. It could not be seen whether 
they had been hit or not. The centre of the fire 
bore at the open doors of the chipping room, for 
that was the objective that Jordan had picked out. 
There would be state troops in Barton soon. He 
would not fight them. So the mill must be totally 
crippled at one stroke. And the wreck of the 
chipping room, where all operation began, would 
accomplish that. 

But the chipping room was not the first thought 
in the mind of any man firing. Their hope was 
that Barton would send his hired fighters out through 
that gap in the fence. Would he never do it 1 

The sheathed doors of the chipping room rolled 
shut, moved by hands that could not be seen. The 
rain of fire pattered harmlessly against them. 
Every window of the lower floors of the mills was 
cut from its sash by the bullets. The firing from 
the roofs had begun where it had left off during the 
night. Men running from one building to another 
were seen to stumble and drop and were dragged to 
shelter by their companions. It did not seem pos- 
sible that those inside could stand this sort of thing 
long. 

Word came down from the roofs that the whole 
force of armed men within the yard was drawn up 
behind the fence below where the gap had been made. 
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The fire was turned against the fence at that place 
and the bullets could soon be seen chipping their 
way through. In another minute the fence would 
be no protection. 

Barton stood holding three hundred men in the 
shadow of the fence. 

" If they charge," he shouted, " spread out and 
fire. If not, stay where you are." 

But when the bullets began to come through the 
fence and when men were being hit where they stood, 
" Jack Hanley " yelled back: 

" Not another minute 1 We won't stand this 1 " 

A bullet struck the butt of the gun which he car- 
ried slung across his arm almost knocking it from 
his grasp. Again he yelled: 

" Come on, fellows 1 We'll show 'em some- 
thing! " 

He did not believe that those men out there would 
stand against his own trained fighters for an instant. 

Barton struck at the men as they rushed past 
him, trying to hold them back. 

" You K)ols, they'll blow you to pieces 1 " 

But the leader had already sprung into the open 
gap and his men were piling after. 

As he struck the roadway he dropped prone to 
the ground and turned his rifle on the line of men 
in front. His men, trained to just this, flattened 
themselves down the instant they came into range 
of the other side of the street. Their first volley 
would surely have decimated that close line of stand- 
ing men. 

But their volley was never heard. 

As Will Lewis stretched himself in the roadway 
and fired, a heavy dynamite bomb came whizzing 
through the air and fell at his side. 
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There was no warning, no shout, not a word 
spoken — Only a frightful roar, a thick cloud of 
smoke and dust, and the reverberating echoes going 
and coming between the hills. 

Through the smoke and dust the men who had 
been lying back could be seen crawling carefully back 
to the shelter of the mill fence. 

Of the line of the men of Barton no man stirred. 
They had been worked up to the pitch of killing. 
But this, before their faces — 

They had guns in their hands, to kill with. But 
this — this — 

They were not killers, in heart, or in training. 
They were just — men and boys. They were your 
father and my brother and the neighbours, just 
Americans, just ourselves. 

They stood there, shocked and stunned. 

Hugh Barton walked quietly out into the roadway 
and stooping he gently moved the body that lay there 
until it agam took human shape. 

The man was not dead. His face was unharmed. 
But it was plain that he could not live. 

As Barton knelt there, pillowing the man's head 
on his knee, the little black car, ** safe as a blind 
horse,'' came swiftly down the street and stopped 
beside him. 

Blackmar, limping a little of foot, but clear 
and steady of eye and hand, came and looked. 
One of his new assistants sat at the wheel of the 
car. 

" Lift him into the car, Hugh," he said. " You 
can do it better alone." 

Barton put the body of the mangled man into the 
car and Blackmar climbed in beside it. The car 
drove away quietly. 
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Barton stood alone in the middle of the street 
before the demolished gate of his mill. 

What was going to happen now? He did not 
know. The men stood in tneir line. They did not 
know exactly what else to do. No move came from 
within the mill enclosure. 

Barton looked down the street and rubbed his 
eyes. He was not at that moment very sure of his 
faculties. 

A stout man was coming up the street, walking 
very fast At a distance of a block, he recognised 
Barton, and drawing papers from his pocket he 
waved them at him and almost broke into a run, his 
stout old body shaking in his valiant effort. 

It was Edward Polyhemus Rivington. And he 
bore news. And it was good news, for he was not 
a man to hurry with bad news. 

Barton went to meet him. The stout old knight 
was winded but shamelessly triumphant. 

"Read that, Hughiel" he exploded. "And 
that I " shoving two papers into Barton's extended 
hand. 

But he did not wait for Hugh to read. When he 
had puffed a little, he yelled : 

" Every ding-whanged mill in the Universal went 
out on strike last night I 

" Paper up three cents and going to God knows 
where 1 " 

It was the gist of the two papers that Barton was 
scanning with dancing eyes. 

" And Clisty's compliments," said the knight with 
a bow — " If they don't read her out of the church 
for hugging somebody when she gets the news I tele- 
graphed her — And I've got to have a lot of 
wood, Hughie, in a hurry." 
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" Take it I Steal it 1 Borrow it 1 old friend, any 
way you like,*' said Barton grabbing the old man's 
knotted fists in his. *' And bless the dear lady that 
had courage beyond all of us 1 " 

But Edward Polyhemus was not apparently listen- 
ing. He was standing with his hands under nis coat- 
tails, one eye shut, turning slowly around on his 
heels, and studying the scene with a judicial squint. 

When he was ready to speak, he said: 

" Jerwjalem Christmas 1 " 

Then, as ever, his thought went quickly to his 
lady, and he said in a voice of reverent gratitude : 

" Thank God 1 Clisty hasn't had to see anything 
like this 1 " 

Barton did not look around. He turned to 
where the lines of men were thickest, and raised his 
hand. But he did not need the gesture to bring 
quiet and attention. 

" You win your strike I " he shouted in a voice 
that rang with feeling; relief, victory and a sense of 
manhood regained. " The old wages, and a profit 
sharing plan as soon as we can work it out. Does 
that go?" 

" It goesl " men cried in voices that were hoarse 
and cracked with the nightmare of strain through 
which they had lived. 

^ A shouting, crying cheer went up from the men in 
line. It rose to the house-tops and went floating 
out over the village. Then it stopped short. 

But there came another cry, the cry of the women. 
A great mothering hungry cry, as they came rushing 
from both ends of the street, looking for their men, 
their boys. 

Blackmar, once the wounded man was in his office, 
sent the car for Adelaide Grattan. He knew that 
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what he was going to try to do was hopeless. The 
man was dying now. But whatever he did, he knew 
he did it better with her at hand. 

When she came into the little office he was hold- 
ing the man's head and wrist. 

" I thought we could do something," he said 

?[uietly. " But there was no chance. The poor 
ellow is going out now." 

The girl did not speak, and in a moment Black- 
mar, sensitive to all things, turned to glance at her. 

She was standing over his shoulder, staring, wild- 
eyed, transfixed, at the face of the man on the table. 

"What is it?" he questioned quickly. ''What 
is it?" 

Still she did not speak, but only stood and stared 
as though at something which she knew but would 
not believe. 

Then Blackmar saw her begin to tremble from 
head to foot, and to sway like a slender shaken reed. 
He turned from the dying man to reach her before 
she should fall. 

But she backed away from him and found the wall 
and stood against it. 

" No," she said, " do not touch me. I shall not 
fall. I am Daidie Grattan. I — " 

Then, by what was plainly a terrible effort of will, 
she took control of herself, and said slowly and care- 
fully : 

" Doctor Blackmar, this man is my husband, 
William Lewis. If, if there is nothing to be done, 
will you please leave us." 

Blackmar's immediate thought was, of course, 
that the girl had suddenly broken down from the 
strain of overwork. That she was raving. But 
one look into the torture and the mystery and the 
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sane, human pain in her eyes told him that there was 
another answer. 

He went out, closing the door gently. 

That night a strange man lay in quiet state in the 
little white parlour below the stairhead. He was a 
man who had lived outside of class and law, gam- 
bling with the lives of his kind. 

And by his side, through all the night, sat a girl, 
paying to the farthing what she thought was her due. 

In the morning she faced Nell Powers in conflict. 

" Not a foot will you go alone," the old lady con- 
tended. " Am I not a friend to go with you — and 
him?" 

But the girl did not argue. She only shook her 
head and thanked the friend, with unseeing eyes. 
And in the end she went alone. 

The train which had brought her into the north 
country when she came with glad hope and the high 
path before her, carried her unconcernedly south- 
ward, following to its rest the body of the man to 
whom she was paying her debt. 

In the evening of another day a girl, who came 
walking with a step that had no aim, and with eyes 
that saw no direction, rang the bell at the nurses' 
entrance to Saint Augusta's Hospital in New York. 

As the door swung open the girl leaned forward 
looking straight ahead, and said : 

" I am Daidie Grattan. I live my own life. I 
have pa — " And she fell forward through the 
door. 



XVII 

THE GOLD COMES FREE 

In answer to Barton's anxious letter Mother 
Regina wrote: 

Our girl is with us. But she has been and is 
desperately ill. Apart from what we have learned 
by your letter, we do not know what happened. 
The poor child told her name at our door and fell 
senseless. Except in delirium she has not spoken to 
any of us. Yet, I have no fear. The doctors tell 
me that there is absolutely no trouble but shock and 
utter exhaustion. 

" Because I remember that you once saved her 
life, I shall write you such good news as there is of 
her recovery, until she is able to answer inquiries for 
herself." 

For several weeks the news came faithfully to 
him. First it was that the fever had gone, that she 
was very weak, but she was conscious and clear of 
mind. 

The next week she was able to talk, and had told 
the Mother all of the story. 

After that he heard that she had insisted on being 
moved down to the children's ward,^ and he knew 
from this that she was indeed recovering. 

Though they were full of busy, trying work, these 

were the happiest weeks that Hugh Barton had ever 

known. 

298 
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The strike which the work of the Universal Paper 
Combine had forced upon him had reacted upon that 
corporation with a vengeance. It had aroused the 
men of all their mills, where three-fourths of the 
paper of the country was being made. His men 
had been fighting for higher wages than were being 
paid in any of those mills. 

The Combine had forced most of the independent 
mills of the East either to shut down or sell to itself. 
And it had reduced production in various other ways. 
It was paving the way to a consistent and permanent 
high level in the price of paper. The strike in its 
mills which extended from Maine to Wisconsin had 
driven the price of paper up to an exorbitant figure. 
That price would not, of course, be maintained when 
the labour trouble should be settled. But there was 
plenty of evidence to show that it could not again be 
forced down to the ruinous level to which the Com- 
bine had gone in its effort to get complete control of 
the industry. 

Barton was making money. The scars were be- 
ing healed, at least such of them as could ever be 
healed. The village had suffered frightfully, and 
the Girl of the Healing Hands was still needed. 
But there was a vigorous hum of life in the^ air. 
Men and women were busy and disease and bitter- 
ness were being shaken off together. 

Hugh had worked out a plan by which he made 
his permanent employes practically stockholders in 
the plant, and he was already beginning to see its 
results, in the speed and economy with which the mill 
was running. 

And, beyond all, his girl was free. She was get- 
ting better. It would not be long, perhaps, before 
he could venture to go to her. 
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But there came another letter that took the joy 
out of his days. 

" I have had to tell Adelaide," the Mother wrote, 
" of my writing to you. She forbids me to write 
again. We must be very careful. Physically she is 
almost well. But the snock to her mind has been 
deeper than we knew. I would not deceive her, 
and I dare not cross her will. 

" She plays all day with the children. In every 
other way she seems perfectly normal and right. 
But your name seemed to fill her with some vague 
terror. I do not know what it is. 

" But, if you would let me advise, I should say 
that it would be better for you not to write her or 
ask to see her for a long time. Time is the only 
thing in which we can place hope. She is very dear 
to us all here, from the littlest children to the oldest 
sister. And I think she knows that love is around 
her. Surely that must help." 

Barton went about his work with eyes that were 
heavy and a step that lagged. There were days 
when he felt what he thought was passing in the 
girl's troubled mind, that he had sent that other man 
out to his death. He knew how a mind, sensitive 
as hers and shaken from its fine balance, might cling 
to and grow morbid upon a thought like that. 

He thought of writmg out for her a clear and im- 

Eersonal account, a diary it might be, of what had 
appened that morning, now he had tried to hold the 
man back. But he knew that it would not be of any 
good, and might do irrevocable harm, coming from 
him in the way of a defence. 

He thought of sending Blackmar to see her. It 
was natural enough that Blackmar should be in New 
York and that he should go to see her. But he 
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would not and could not talk, even to his friend, 
about a thing upon which his whole life and hers 
might hinge. 

The fear that time, instead of wearing away the 
impression from the girl's mind, might be every day 
serving to sink it deeper, while he was helpless and 
did not dare speak, tortured him day and night. 
Finally, when he could bear it no longer, when he 
felt that he must speak in some way, he went one 
evening to Nell Powers, a wise woman; a close 
woman, as he had said. 

" I cannot bear it, Nell," he said after he had ex- 
plained his fear. " Tm afraid that she will some 
day come to think that I — I — " 

" There's no way to tell," said the old lady 
cryptically. " It might not be that at all. I'll show 
you the letter from her, come to-day." 

It was a simple, direct little note of gratitude to 
Nell Powers. There was nothing of morbid sor- 
row. It was so bravely cheery and sane that Barton 
took heart, and an idea came to him. 

*' When you answer it, Nell, do not say anything 
about me. Just tell her about her girls, and the 
things that are happening every day in the mill and 
in the village. I want her interest to come back 
here of its own accord. If she can come to think 
that it is she who is asking about things it will be all 
the better." 

Nell Powers looked over her spectacles at him 
with a shrewd friendliness that told him he was 
thoroughly understood. But she said in answer : 

" I'll write what I see fit. Still, you may come 
here and talk to me each time before I write." 

So it was done. Barton came and talked, talked 
of the many things which he knew would arouse the 
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girl's interest insensibly. He told Nell Powers of 
all his plans for the future and the details of them, 
of new safety devices in tKe mill about which Nell 
Powers had only the haziest notion. He talked of 
the village and of how thrift and care were taking 
away the burdens of sickness and debt. He told 
Nell Powers figures of the earnings of the mill and 
how the profits were being divided to the cent. He 
filled her ears with strange words, and discussed and 
argued to her in technical terms the fittings and ap- 
pointments of the emergency hospital in the mill. 

She, true to the letter, dia not let a mention of his 
name come in. But she wrote what she saw fit. 

Then, when it was coming to winter again, there 
came to the girl three letters. The first two she 
answered, as she had been answering all of the 
others, discussing, questioning, arguing with Nell 
Powers about all of the things of which that lady 
wrote. But when she had read the third of these 
letters, she went and took the other two from the 
pile in her little desk and read the three together. 

There was a story in them. It was told in 
glimpses, in swift, illuminating phrases ; and, pieced 
together, it gave her a true and absolutely convinc- 
ing view of a tragedy that had been pressing upon 
her heart. 

She took the three letters and burned them. 

She did not answer the third letter. 

But Nell Powers wrote again. The convalescent 
home was being finished at Sparrow's Fall. Some 
people contended that it should be finished in green, 
to shade with the surroundings. Now, Nell Powers 
argued that it should be all in white. 

Adelaide took paper and wrote a line. This she 
mailed. 
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The message came to Hugh Barton as he sat at 
breakfast. 

He knew the writing on the envelope, and he 
opened it with trembling fingers, 

Unheaded and unsigned it read : 

'' // should be all in white." 

Barton was in New York before night. 

In the heavily shaded little parlour of Saint 
Augusta's, while he stood waiting, a girl came so 
softly that before he was aware of her she stood 
beside him. 

Taking her swiftly in his arms, he questioned: 

" Has the gold come free from the fire, at last, 
my darling? " 

" Gold of dross," she whispered as she yielded, 

it is your own." 



t( : 



THE END 
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The Shepherd of the North 

Decorated cloth, i2mo, $1.35 

A big-brained, big-hearted American Bishop is the hero 
of this book. In the story of his daily ministrations 
among the people of the Adirondack country and par- 
ticularly of the part that he plays in the fight that is 
waged against an encroaching railroad, the author has a 
theme which reveals a beautiful character and is at the 
same time intensely dramatic. The climax of it all is 
reached with a forest fire, which is described in pas- 
sages of power and vividness. Incidentally there is intro- 
duced into the plot a matter of honor which serves to 
increase the suspense and in the solution of which the 
novelist exhibits not a little ingenuity. 

** It is altogether uncommonplace, almost in a class by 
itself — an unusually strong story, with a fresh plot 
skilfully and purposefully elaborated. The author is to be 
congratulated both on the promise and the performance 
of his task." — Ave Marie, Notre Dame, Ind. 
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Regiinent of Women 

By CLEMENCE DANE 

$j,5o 

" A remarkable novel. It will place the author imme- 
diately among the leading fiction writers of England. 
At the birth of her first novel the fairy seems to have 
been ready with all the gifts." — New York Globe. 

" Written in an exceedingly graphic and vital way — 
done with a fine, restrained, always significant touch that 
reveals in the author, whose first novel this is, an artist 
of power, taste, knowledge, and skill." — New York 
Times. 

"A remarkable piece of writing." — New York Sun. 

Lost Endeavour 

By JOHN MASEFIELD 

$j.5o 
Another of John Masefield's earlier works is now re- 
printed. " Lost Endeavour " is a stirring story of adven- 
ture, dealing with pirates and buccaneers, and life on the 
seas in a day when an ocean trip was beset with all kinds 
of dangers and excitements. Those who have enjoyed 
" Captain Margaret " and " Multitude and Solitude " will 
find this tale equally exhilarating. 
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ERNEST POOLE'S NEW NOVEL 



His Family 



The publication of a new novel by tilie author of The 
Harbor is an event of greatest importance in the literary 
world. Rarely has an American story met with the success 
enjoyed by that book and confident have the critics been in 
their predictions as to Mr. Poole's future work. These 
predictions would seem to be fully realized in this volume. 
His Family has to do with a father and his three daughters, 
and their life in the midst of the modem city's conflicting 
currents. These daughters are very different one from the 
other in character and the way in which individually they 
realize earlier ideals or ambitions of their parent, the manner 
in which he sees himself in them is one of the most interest- 
ing qualities of the work, that is tense with emotion, alight 
with vision and vitally interesting from the very start to the 
close. 
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Changing Winds 

BY ST. JOHN G. ERVINE 

91.50 

Wells has pictured the tragedy of war as it falls upon 
people looking as it were the other way. Mr. Ervine in 
this novel "Changing Winds," shows the same tragic force 
falling upon four young men as sparkling and vehemently 
alive as ever were, looking directly and intently at life 
in all its aspects; and accepting war (all but one of them) 
almost blithely when it comes. The title is from the 
famous sonnet. The Dead, by Rupert Brooke, to whose 
memory the book is dedicated, by whose spirit it is filled. 
And, to use the words of the sonnet, these four lives are 
pictured as "blown by changing winds to laughter" winds 
of all sorts of interest, the Irish situation (which is frankly 
and freshly treated), industrialism, society — "lit by the 
rich skies all day." Split, so blown that when the frost 
of war does settle upon them there is left for all the pathos 
(is it by reason of art or the truth of life?) "a white un- 
broken glory," "a shifting peace under the night." The 
book is the longest and most ambitious Mr. Ervine has 
yet written; it will rank high among the very best novels 
written about the war. 
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Jerry 



BY JACK LONDON 



There cannot be many more new Jack London books, 
a fact which will not only be a source of deep regret to 
the lover of truly American literature, but which also 
gives a very deep significance to the announcement of 
Jerry. It is not at all improbable that in this novel Mr. 
London has achieved again the wide-sweepmg success 
that was his in the case of "The Call of the Wild." For 
Jerry is a dog story; a story which in its big essentials 
recalls the earlier masterpiece, and yet one which is in no 
way an echo of that work, but quite as original in its 
theme and quite as satisf3dng in the way in which that 
theme is treated. 



Louisburg Square 

BY ROBERT CUTLER 

In Louisburg Square Mr. Robert Cutler gives a general 
picture of contemporary Boston — ^intimate, kindly, shrewd 
— ^through which plays the theme of a romance as delight- 
ful as it is natural and credible. Louisburg Square with 
its moribund aristocrat, is as real as the very real (that is, 
occasionally perverse) heroine who pauses so long at the 
door of dramatic self-sacrifice as to allow for a genuine 
gasp of satisfaction when she finds it closed to her and the 
door opening to '^ happiness ever-after," 
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A Soldier of Life 



BY HUGH DE SELINCX)URT 

tlM 

An altogether unusual fneoe of work is this stoiy of i 
man who returns from the war crippled, and who musk 
readjust himself with life. The strei^h of the stoiy lies 
in its character drawing and in its vivid presentation d 
war, particulariy its after effects. The hero, James Wood, 
is portrayed with astonishing reality; the reader sees his 
vain endeavors to get hold of himself, to keep in line lus 
overwrought nerves and the hallucinations which th^ 
induce. The effect of Wood's somewhat unbalanced 
state of mind upon his love affairs, his gradual restoration 
to health and the problem which this creates in the various 
human relationships involved complete a novel valuable 
not only from the psycholc^cal standpoint, but one in 
which the ^* story interest " itself never lags. 
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BY MARCEL PREVOST 

This story deals with an episode that took place in a 
little comer of northern France just after the outbreak 
of the war. It is as well written as the author's reputation 
would lead one to expect and has been splendidly rendered 
into English. The theme is handled in a direct and simple 
way and shows special knowledge of the section of the 
country where it is laid. It is altogether a most interest- 
ing human document in novel form. 
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